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PREFACE. 

This edition of Goethe's Iphigenie has been prepared 
largely with reference to the needs of college students 
who have become sufficiently familiar with the principles 
of the German language to read this drama from the 
literary point of view, as one of the great master- 
pieces of Goethe's genius. The text is based upon the 
Weimar edition of Iphigenie, Vol. X. The deviations 
from this standard edition are chiefly those of orthog- 
raphy, in which the Prussian system of spelling has been 
adopted. The pimctuation has also, to some extent, 
been modernized according to present requirements. 

The rather extended introduction and copious notes 
require some explanation. The teacher undertaking to 
read Iphigenie to-day with average college students is 
confronted with peculiar problems. The intelligent read- 
ing of the drama presupposes a reasonable acquaintance 
with the mythological and legendary world of ancient 
Greece, and yet, owing to the marked decline of classical 
studies in recent years in high schools and colleges, the 
average student has but the vaguest and most meager 
knowledge of the subject. Several years of experience 
in teaching the drama have convinced the editor that 
only very little of such information can be assumed. 
He has therefore deemed it wise to treat this mythological 
and legendary material more fully than would have been 
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necessary a generation ago, when the ancient classics 
were the central studies in most of our high schools and 
colleges. 

The difficulties become immeasurably greater if a com- 
parative study of the drama is attempted. It will be 
generally admitted that such a study is very suggestive 
and helpful for the thorough understanding of the char- 
acteristically modern elements of Goethe's work. Un- 
fortunately, however, only few of our students have the 
requisite knowledge of the ancient Greek dramas upon 
which such a study must be based. To the average 
modern student iEschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides are 
mere names, conve3dng little or no meaning. To obviate 
to some extent this serious dfficulty, the editor has 
sketched the eight Greek dramas from which Goethe 
drew so much of his material, and has tried to suggest 
how the leading ideas of each of these dramas differ from 
the central thought of Goethe's Iphigenie. The purpose 
in these short accounts has been simply to elucidate the 
German drama; all other considerations, however in- 
teresting in themselves, have been omitted. 

The Greek sources in Goethe's drama are so extensive 
that economy of space has made it impossible to treat 
them all fully in the notes. The editor has therefore 
in general adopted the following plan: Wherever the 
dependence of the poet upon his Greek source seemed 
very close, affecting even his style, the Greek text has 
been cited together with the English translation; wherever 
the dependence seemed more general, influencing merely 
the thought or sentiment, only the English translation 
has been given; whereas cases in which the influence 
seemed more distant have been merely referred to. A 
number of sources suggested by various critics have been 
omitted, because they seemed very doubtful. The editor 
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is, however, fully aware that his division and selection 
cannot be dogmatically urged, and that in some in- 
stances there is good groimd for differences of opinion. 
In the translations from the Greek the editor has, with 
few exceptions, adopted Paley for ^Eschylus, Jebb for 
Sophocles, and Arthur S. Way for Euripides.* 

The editor has also deemed it advisable to lay some 
stress upon the French and German sources of Goethe's 
drama. The fruitful investigations of Morsch, Seuffert, 
and Minor have here been largely followed, but economy 
of space has again obliged the editor to select only such 
passages as seemed to him strikingly similar in thought 
and expression to portions of Goethe's drama. 

In the explanation of grammatical questions and in 
the translation of difficult passages the editor has been 
guided largely by his experience with students who 
have had about two and a half or three years of college 
German. A reasonable knowledge of the life and times 
of Goethe, such as may be obtained from one of the 
smaller biographies, has been assumed. The main stress 
of the introduction and notes has been laid upon literary 
interpretation. Goethe's Iphigenie is essentially a Seelen^ 
htama, and therefore the editor has especially emphasized 
the psychological processes in the various characters, 
and has endeavored to show their relation to the leading 
ideas and the main action of the drama. Accordingly, 
the central part of the introduction has been devoted to 
the discussion of the healing of Orestes, which, as form- 
ing * the axis of the play ', has of late years engaged the 
chief attention of the students of the drama. The editor 
has here taken the position that the Iphigenie, like the 

* The Tragedies of Euripides in English Verse. By Arthur 
S. Way. 3 vols. London, 1896. 
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other representative works of <joethe, must be studied 
from the standpoint of the poet's experience, and that 
therefore a careful analysis of this experience and the 
poet's own correspondence, which provides very full 
information on almost every phase of the work, are the 
safest guides for the sound interpretation of the drama. 

The various school editions mentioned in the bibliog- 
raphy have been more or less carefully consulted, and 
the editor wishes to acknowledge here his indebtedness 
to them, especially, however, to the editions of Breul, 
Eggert, Rhoades, Vockeradt, and Waetzoldt, and to the 
commentaries, essays, and investigations of Bielschowsky, 
Düntzer, Evers, Frick, Grimm, Kanzow, Morsch, Schröer, 
Thalmayr, and Thiimen. 

The editor also wishes to express his thanks to Pro- 
fessors Alexander Ziwet and Tobias Diekhoff of the 
University of Michigan for their careful reading of the 
manuscript and their helpful suggestions. 

Max Winkleb. 

Ann Arbor, Mich., June, 1905. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

THE LEGEND OF ORESTES. 

The legend of Orestes is intimately connected with 
the story of the siege of Troy. When Paris of Troy 
awarded the. prize of beauty to Aphrodite, that goddess 
promised to reward him with the love of Helen, the most 
celebrated beauty of antiquity. The abduction of Helen 
caused then the great war in which the Greek heroes 
avenged the wrong by the destruction of Troy. But this 
victory was dearly bought, for many Greek heroes died 
before the walls of Troy, others returned to their native 
land only after long wanderings and serious hardships, 
while Agamemnon, the commander-in-chief of the Greek 
forces, was treacherously murdered upon his return to 
Mycenae by his wife Clytsenmestra and her paramour 
iBgisthus. 

The murder of Agamemnon is but one of a long series 
of unnatural crimes which the ancients traced back to 
the curse pronounced by the Oljonpians upon Tantalus, 
the founder of the race. Tantalus is the m)rthical t3rpe 
of the class of men who, blinded by their extraordinary 
good fortune, fall into arrogance and sin. He was the 
son of 55eus and the Titaness Pluto (rich plenty) , a daughter 
of Cronus, and was a rich king of Lydia, according to 
others, of Phrygia. The gods themselves honored him 
with their friendship, he was invited to eat at their table, 

3d 
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shared with them nectar and ambrosia, and was entrusted 
with their secrets. This good fortune aroused in him 
such presumption that he committed the most impious 
crimes against gods and men. Tradition relates that 
he stole nectar and ambrosia from the gods and gave 
them to men, and that he cut his own son Pelops to 
pieces, boiled them, and presented them to the gods at a 
feast to test their onmiscience. Finally the gods brought 
down upon him the heaviest retribution. Tradition is 
silent about the manner in which he lost his kingdom 
and his life, but his punishment in the lower world is 
frequently described. According to one story the most 
tempting fruits were suspended above his head, but 
whenever he tried to snatch them, winds blew them 
beyond his reach. He stood up to his neck in water, and 
yet was parched with thirst, for when he bowed his head 
eager to quench his thirst, the water suddenly receded. 
Another tradition relates that he was kept in constant 
terror by a huge rock which was suspended over his head. 
The crimes of Tantalus were visited upon his descend- 
ants. He had two children, Niobe and Pelops. Niobe 
married Amphion, king of Thebes, and had many lovely 
children, but she showed the same presumption which 
had led her father to trifle with the gods. Proud of her 
numerous progeny, she provoked the anger of Apollo and 
Artemis by boasting over their mother Leto, who had 
but these two children. She was punished by seeing all 
her children laid low in one day by the unerring arrows 
of Apollo and his sister. Paralyzed with grief, she was 
turned by the gods into stone. — Pelops, the son of Tanta- 
lus, restored to life by the art of Hermes, became a suitor 
for the hand of Hippodamia, daughter of CEnomäus, king 
of Elis. The latter had promised to give his daughter in 
marriage to any man who could vanquish him in a chariot- 
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race, but declared that whoever was unsuccessful would 
have to pay for his temerity with his life. Pelops induced 
the king's charioteer, Mjrrtilus, to withdraw the linch-pins 
of his master's chariot and replace them with wax. He 
thus came off victorious in the race and won Hippodamia. 
Then, to release himself of the promises of reward made 
to Myrtilus, he cast him into the sea. Myrtilus, as he 
sank, cursed Pelops and his whole race.* 

Pelops had two sons by Hippodamia, Atreus and 
Thyestes, whose history is full of the most revolting 
crimes-t They first murdered their half-brother Chry- 
sippus and were in consequence obliged to leave their 
country, Elis. They were hospitably received in 
Mycenae by their brother-in-law Sthenelus, the son of 
Perseus, and eventually succeeded to the sovereignty of 
the PersidsB in Argos. But implacable enmity soon arose 
between the brothers; Thyestes dishonored his brother's 
wife and was banished from Mycenae. Upon leaving he 
took with him Plisthenes, the young son of Atreus, 
brought him up as his own son, and sent him later to 
Mycenae to kill Atreus. The plot was discovered and 
Plisthenes was killed. When Atreus learned that he had 
condemned his own son to death, he planned a terrible 
revenge. Feigning reconciliation, he invited Thyestes and 
his two sons to Mycenae, seized the latter, slew them, and 
set this horrible food before their father. Thyestes, upon 
discovering this crime, uttered fearful curses upon his 
brother and fled from Mycenae, resolved upon revenge. 
With the help of his remaining son iEgisthus he suc- 

* According to the Electra of Sophocles Ql, 504-516) it was 
this curse of the drowning Myrtilus which rested upon the 
descendants of Pelops. 

t These crimes seem to have been later inventions of the 
tragic poets; there is no mention of them in Homer. 
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ceeded in slaying Atreus and becoming the ruler of 
MycenaB. The sons of Atreus, Agamemnon and Mene- 
laus, fled to Sparta, where the former married Clytaem- 
nestra and the latter Helen, both daughters of king 
T3mdareus. With the aid of T3nidareus Agamemnon 
slew Thyestes, drove iEgisthus out of Mycenae and re- 
covered his father's kingdom. Menelaus remained in 
Sparta, and became its ruler after the death of his father- 
in-law T3nidareus. 

When the Trojan war broke out Agamemnon was 
chosen leader of the expedition. The ships of the Greeks 
assembled in the Boeotian port Aulis, but Artemis, who 
had been once offended by Agamemnon, delayed the 
departure of the fleet by contrary winds. The nature 
of his offense is variously given. According to one tra- 
dition he had shot a favorite stag of the goddess and 
uttered a boast concerning its slaughter.* Another tra- 
dition relates that Agamenmon had once vowed to sacri- 
fice to the goddess the most beautiful thing that the 
year might bring forth. That most beautiful object was 
his daughter Iphigenia, who was bom that year and 
whom he failed to sacrifice.t To appease Artemis and 
secure favorable winds for the fleet, the seer Calchas 
commanded Agamemnon to sacrifice his daughter Iphi- 
genia. Agamemnon had to yield, but at the critical 
moment Iphigenia was rescued by the goddess herself, 
who substituted a hind in her stead. Artemis then 
conveyed her to Tauris and made her there priestess of 
her temple. The Greeks, however, believed that she 
had been sacrificed. 
While Agamemnon was fighting before the walls of Troy, 

* Cf . the Eledra of Sophocles. 11. 566 ff. 

t Gf. Iphigenia among the Taurians of Euripides, 11. 16 ff. 
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.^Igisthus, the son of Thyestes, returned to Mycense and 
made ClytsBmnestra his paramour. After the fall of 
Troy Agamemnon returned to his kingdom, but immedi- 
ately upon his arrival was murdered by his wife and 
iEgisthus. Various motives are ascribed by the poets 
for Cljrtaenmestra's conduct. She wished above all to 
avenge herself upon her husband because he had yielded 
to the command of Calchas and had allowed her favorite 
daughter Iphigenia to be sacrificed at Aulis. Moreover, 
she was jealous of Cassandra, daughter of Priam, whom 
at the fall of Troy Agamemnon had received as his prize 
and brought to Mycenae. 

Agamemnon 's murder could not go unavenged. Orestes, 
the only son of Agamemnon and G3rtsBmnestra, had, at 
the time of the murder, been hastily despatched from 
Mycenae and sent to his uncle Strophius, king of Phocis.* 
Strophius had Orestes educated with his own son Pylades, 
who was of about the same age. A friendship soon sprang 
up between them which was celebrated in antiquity for 
its extraordinary devotion and constancy. Upon arriving 
at man's estate Orestes' whole thought was directed to 
avenging his father's treacherous murder, for the im writ- 
ten law of revenge and the express command of the 
oracle of Apollo required of him retribution upon the 
murderers. Accompanied by his friend Pylades he 
arrived in the eighth year of his exile in Mycenae, and 
slew there his mother and iEgisthus. But in so doing he 
incurred the gravest guilt by murdering her who had 

* According to Pindar (Pythian Odes, 11, 15) the boy was 
rescued by his nurse; according to ^schylus (Ag. 853 fif.) 
QytsBmnestta sent him away to Strophius before his father's 
return from Troy; while in the Electros of Sophocles and 
Euripides the boy was saved with the aid of Electra by a 
trusty servant. 
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given him birth. Therefore, soon after the murder, he 
found himself pursued by the Erinyes or Furies, the dread 
avengers of every violation of the moral laws of the 
world, whether incurred by gods or men. They dogged 
his steps and pursued him through all the countries of 
the earth, so that he was obliged to seek refuge in the 
temple of Apollo in Delphi. The oracle of that place 
bade him go to Athens and present himself there for trial 
before the court of the Areopagus, which was instituted 
for this trial by Pallas Athena. Athena herself was the 
presiding judge, and Apollo pleaded in defense of Orestes. 
The votes for and against Orestes were equal, whereupon 
Athena gave her casting vote for the defendant, and he 
was adjudged acquitted. 

Another version relates that only a part of the Furies 
accepted this verdict. The dissenting ones continued to 
pursue Orestes, so that he was again obliged to appeal 
for help to the oracle at Delphi. This time the oracle 
conunanded him ta go to Tauris, seize there an ancient 
image of Artemis, which was said to have fallen from the 
sky, and convey it to Attica. Apollo promised him 
complete release from the Furies when this deed was 
accompUshed. Orestes and Pylades sailed to Tauris, but 
upon arriving there were captured by the inhabitants and 
delivered over to the priestess, who, according to the 
barbaric custom of the land, was to sacrifice them at the 
altar of the goddess. At the critical moment, however, 
they discovered that the priestess of the temple was 
Iphigenia, the sister of Orestes, who was believed to 
have been sacrificed in Aulis. Iphigenia, Orestes, and 
Pylades then planned to carry off the sacred image and 
escape to Greece. Through the intervention of Athena 
they succeeded, and Orestes was henceforth released from 
the pursuit of the Furies. 
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BLOOD-GUILT AMONG THE GREEKS.* 

To appreciate the causes of the inner conflicts and 
sufferings of Orestes we must imderstand the attitude of 
the ancient Greeks toward murder. In primitive times 
we find the generally accepted belief that the soul sur- 
vived after death, and had the power to influence the 
fortunes of the living. If a man was murdered, his spirit 
demanded that his death be avenged by his nearest sur- 
viving kinsmen, and if they neglected to do so, the spirit 
could work as a perpetual curse in their lives. This 
belief that the ghost of the murdered person demanded 
vengeance is the basis of the Greek ideas regarding the 
punishment of murder. But in primitive times murder 
was not regarded as a crime against gods and men, but 
rather as an injury against the murdered person which 
had to be avenged by his surviving relatives. It was 
their duty to exact blood for blood under penalty of 
terrible persecution by the ghost of the murdered man. 
If, however, the murderer fled to a foreign land, the ghost 
of the victim, no longer enraged by the sight of the 
murderer, was supposed to be appeased, for the influence 
of the ghost did not extend beyond the confines of the 
country in which he had lived. The murderer in the 
foreign land was not regarded as tainted and could asso- 
ciate on terms of equality with his fellow men, so long as he 
lived out of the sphere of activity of the dead man's spirit. 

In Homeric times the old custom of blood-vengeance 
relaxed. We hear that it was then possible for the mur- 
derer to compound for the life of his victim by paying a 
fine to the kinsfolk or by going into exile. But the 

* Cf . here Wilamowitz-Moellendorff's Introduction to his 
edition of the Choephorcß of -^schylus (ßliUrache und 
MuUermord), pp. 3-30. Berlin, 1896. 
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custom of the blood-feud was so deeply rooted in the 
popular consciousness that it was revived and intensified 
in historical times. The causes of this reviyal are obscure. 
Suffice it to say that some time after Homer the murderer 
was regarded as polluted, he was under a curse and brought 
curse upon all with whom he came in contact. The 
wrath of the dead could no longer be appeased by the 
flight of the murderer into a foreign land. The spirit 
pursued him everywhere, over land and sea, and the 
Erinyes aided in this endless pursuit. The primitive 
belief that the living must avenge the dead received a 
more solemn sanction, there was no expiation for blood- 
shed, no possibility of relief for the accursed murderer. 
A terrible dilemma arose. If the surviving kinsman 
obeyed the law and avenged the dead, he in turn became 
a murderer and was at the mercy of the kindred of his 
victim; if he neglected his duty, he was liable to the 
same penalties as the murderer himself. And so a 
murder once committed brought in its train an endless 
chain of crime and suffering or, as iEschylus says in his 
Agamemnon (11. 758 ff .) : ' it iö the impious deed that gives 
birth to more such deeds after it, and like to its own race '. 
Here the cult of Apollo, whose worship was centered in 
Delphi and whose spiritual influence had in time become 
the greatest in Greece, came to the assistance of the 
troubled Greek conscience. Whatever Apollo may have 
been in earlier times, we find that from the eighth century 
on he stands forth from among the other divinities as the 
god of light and of purity, to whom every stain of blood is 
abhorrent. Naturally the great moral questions and 
perplexities with respect to murder were submitted to 
this Delphic god. He undertook to mediate between man 
and the terrible forces of revenge to which he was exposed. 
He was the just god who could estimate the various 
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degrees of guilt and in some cases exercise clemency. 
Although he continued to enforce the old duty of ven- 
geance and even quickened the moral sense of the avenger, 
he offered under certain circmnstances the possibility of 
escape from permanent pollution by some elaborate 
ritual of purification and various acts of atonement. 

The Delphic religion with its ritual of purification from 
murder naturally affected the story of Orestes, for the 
unnatural crime of Orestes afforded the Delphic priest- 
hood the most impressive text for expounding the teach- 
ings of the god. According to the general belief of the 
Greeks Orestes did right in murdering his mother, but 
by so doing he called forth the activity of the Erinyes 
against him. Who then was to protect him and assert 
even against the dread goddesses that his act was just? 
None else than the Delphic god, the supreme arbiter of 
justice and purity. And so we find that in the develop- 
ment of the legend and in its treatment by the tragic 
poets it is Apollo who directs the actions of Orestes, and 
finally releases him from t*he pursuit of the Erinyes and 
purifies him from the stain of murder. 



THE LEGEND OF ORESTES AND IPHIGENIA IN 
ANCIENT LITERATURE. 

The legend of Orestes as outlined above is constructed 
from various still extant accounts of Greek poets. The 
development of the legend in literature shows a distinct 
effort on the part of the poets to deepen the moral motives 
of the principal characters and give a fuller expression 
and finer organization to every phase of the story. In 
the following sketch of the treatment which the legend 
received in Greek poetry we shall dwell especially upon 
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those works which in some way distinctly influenced 
Goethe's drama. 

Homer knows as yet nothing of the story of Iphigenia's 
experience in Aulis, and of the matricide and remorse of 
Orestes, the two branches of the legend which were 
united by Euripides. In fact, the name of Iphigenia does 
not yet occur in Homer. In the Iliad IX, 11. 142 ff., Aga- 
memnon tells Nestor that he has three daughters, Chry- 
sothemis, Laodice, and Iphianassa, any one of whom he 
is willing to give to Achilles in marriage. The story of 
Agamemnon's murder appears first in the Odyssey, 
Here it is related that iEgisthus, the paramour of Cly- 
taemnestra, slew Agamemnon on his return from Troy,* 
that Orestes fled or was despatched to Athens, that after 
the murder iEgisthus and Clytsemnestra reigned seven 
years in Mycenae, but that in the eighth Orestes returned 
and slew iEgisthus. Cljrtaemnestra died at the same 
time, but we are not told how.f It is possible to assume 
that she died by her own hand. In the Homeric account 
there is nowhere a divine command of Apollo that Orestes 
should take vengeance. The deed of Orestes is regarded 
as a natiu-al and laudable revenge. There is no mention 
of a persecution by the Furies. 

In the Cyprian Lays, an epic of the Trojan cycle 
assigned by some to Staslnus (eighth century b.c.), we 
hear of Iphigenia as one of the daughters of Agamemnon, 
of her sacrifice in Aulis and her removal by the goddess 
to Tauris. Stesichorus of Himera (632-552 b.c.) wrote 
a long and very celebrated poem on the story of Orestes, 
the Oresieia. Only very few fragments of it have come 
down to us, but an effort has been made to reconstruct 

* a. Odyssey I, U. 29 ff.; 1, 11. 298 ff.; Ill, U. 193 ff.; IV, 
U. 514-535; XI, U, 404-434. 
t Ibid. Ill, U. 303 ff. 
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its general outline with the help of archaeology.* From 
these investigations it appears that in this poem Clytaem- 
nestra slew her husband, that Orestes was saved by his 
nurse, and after some years returned and killed iEgisthus 
and his mother. After the murder the Erinyes perse- 
cuted him, and Apollo furnished him with a divine bow 
and arrows as a protection against them. The drama of 
iEschylus probably followed the general outlines of the 
story of the Oresteia, — ^The sacrifice of Iphigenia is also 
referred to by Pindar (522-448 b.c.), who in his eleventh 
Pythian ode (478 b.c.) suggests that the motives of 
Clytaemnestra's crime may have been her desire of revenge 
for the sacrifice of Iphigenia in Aulis. These brief notices 
will suffice to show that the Orestes legend had been con- 
siderably developed and ethically deepened during the 
period between Homer and iEschylus. 

A l^end so rich in dramatic possibilities naturally, 
appealed to the Greek dramatists and became one of 
their most popular themes. The three greatest tragic 
poets of Greece, iEschylus (525-456 b.c.), Sophocles 
(496-406 B.c.), and Euripides (480-406 b.c.), dramatized 
the various phases of the legend. Eight of these dramas 
have come down to us. They are : The Orestean trilogy 
of iEschylus, also called the Oresteia, consisting of the 
Agamemnon, the Choephorce, and the Emnenides) the 
Electra of Sophocles, and the Electra, the Orestes, the 
Iphigenia in AuLis, and the Iphigenia amxtng the Taurians 
of Euripides.f 

* Cf . Carl Robert. BUd und Lied. Archaeologische Bei" 
träge zur Geschichte der griechischen Heldensage, pp. 149-191. 
Berlin, 1881. 

fiEschylus and Sophocles also dramatized the Iphigenia 
theme. Cf. Welcker, Die Aeschyl. Trü,, pp. 408 ff, and 
415. 
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In moral significance, boldness of conception, and 
grandeur of language the Orestean trilogy of .^schylus 
represents perhaps the highest achievement of the Greek 
drama. One thought inspires the whole drama, that of 
guilt and retribution. The first play of the trilogy 
represents Agamemnon upon his triumphant return from 
Troy treacherously murdered by QytaBmnestra. The 
main stress is here laid upon the character of Cl3rt8em- 
nestra, who is the only assassin of her husband and a 
truly colossal figure. She acts with cold, calculating 
energy and is animated by a relentless hatred of her 
husband, because he allowed her favorite daughter Iphi- 
genia to be sacrificed in Aulis. The poet assumes that 
the sacrifice really took place. 

Retribution upon Clytaemnestra and her paramour 
iEgisthus is the theme of the second drama of the trilogy, 
the Choephorce (Libation-bearers). The drama is so 
called from the chorus, which is composed of captive 
Trojan women who have been sent by Clytaemnestra to 
pour libations upon the tomb of Agamemnon. Orestes, 
a child at the time of his father's murder, has grown up 
to manhood at the court of his uncle Strophius of Phocis. 
At the express command of Apollo he has been ordered 
to execute the blood-feud upon iEgisthus and Cljrtaem- 
nestra and threatened with the severest penalties if he re- 
fused to obey. He accordingly proceeds to Argos, and finds 
Electra at the tomb of his father. Strengthened by her in 
his resolve, he slays iEgisthus and his mother. But imme- 
diately after the deed he is attacked by the Furies. He 
experiences a strange anguish, feels that he is going mad, 
and rushes away from the scene. It is important to note 
the spirit in which he conmiits the murder. He feels 
that it is monstrous to shed his mother's blood, but he 
knows that Apollo demands of him vengeance. Disobe- 
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dience to the god's will is the greater of the two evils, and 
so he resolutely proceeds to the deed. Only once — ^at the 
moment when his mother makes a most pathetic appeal 
to him — he hesitates, but when Pylades reminds him of 
the command of the god, he executes the deed. The 
attack of the Furies isL not to be interpreted as meaning 
that he is overcome by remorse, for his attitude later on 
shows that he is fully convinced of the justice of his 
cause. According to the then prevalent views a matri- 
cide must be pursued by the Furies. The Furies are the 
avenging deities of unnatural crimes; such a crime has 
been committed, and hence they have gained the right to 
pursue Orestes. He knows what punishment he must 
incur by murdering his mother, and yet he does not 
falter in the duty he owes to his father. He is indeed 
'pius facto et sceleratus eodem'. 

The Eumenides fittingly close the tragedy. The deed 
of Orestes committed at the command of Apollo, the 
representative of the younger dynasty of gods, offended 
the Furies, who belong to the older divinities. They 
appear in the drama in bodily form and pursue Orestes, 
so that he is obliged to seek refuge in the shrine of his 
protecting god in Delphi. Apollo sends him to Athens 
to be tried before the court of the Areopagus with Pallas 
Athena as the presiding judge. The Furies, aroused by 
the ghost of Cljrtaemnestra, accuse Apollo of mocking 
them, the ancient divinities, and of stealing from them 
their victim. Apollo ejects them from his sanctuary, 
boldly asserting that the deed of Orestes was done at his 
command, because the violation of the marriage-bond 
demanded such action. The Furies then dog the steps 
of Orestes till he arrives in Athens. Before the court of 
the Areopagus the Furies are the accusers, Apollo the 
defender of Orestes. When the pleadings are over^ the 
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judges of the Areopagus cast their votes, and the number 
is found equal. Athena then gives her casting vote in 
favor of Orestes and he is acquitted. The Furies are at 
first very wroth and threaten to call down curses and 
devastations upon the Athenian land, but Athena appeases 
them by promising them a shrine -to be erected in their 
honor close to the hill of Areopagus. Henceforth they 
are to be venerated by the name of SemruB (the venerable 
ones) or Eumenides (the gracious or benevolent ones), 
and are to be propitious goddesses who, though still con- 
tinuing to punish crimes, will be ready to grant mercy 
to penitent sinners and give succor to all men. The 
appeased Furies then depart to their newly appointed 
home, calling down blessings upon Athens. 

In this drama Orestes and his fortunes sink into the 
background, and the interest centers in great religious and 
moral issues represented by the ancient and the younger 
gods. Guilt is weighed against guilt, duty against duty. 
No reconciliation seems possible until Athena, the goddess 
of Wisdom, steps in and pardons Orestes. Orestes is 
but the object of conflicting divine agencies. His final 
release is not the result of inner repentance, but of a 
reconciliation of rival claims of powerful divinities. 

THE ELECTRA OF SOPHOCLES. 

The subject of this drama is the same as that of the 
Choephorce of ^schylus, except that the interest of the 
poet is here centered not so much in yie large questions of 
Destiny, Justice, the Erinyes, but rather in human 
character, especially that of Electra. After the murder 
of her father she is filled with an implacable hatred of her 
unnatural mother and the insolent ^gisthus. The desire 
to avenge her father determine her whole being. She 
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lives in indignity and want, and will not resign herself 
to her fate. Her sole comfort is that by her daily wails 
she can disturb the happiness of the murderers. Orestes 
executes here the deed, as in the Odyssey, in a spirit of 
righteous retribution. It is a deed of merit about which 
no doubt can be entertained. Sophocles takes his stand 
upon the primitive belief according to which matricide 
is the simple duty of Orestes, involving no pollution and 
requiring no expiation. We find in him no conflict of 
claims, no choice between alternative penalties. The 
command of Apollo is brief, and its words show that the 
god expects no reluctance on the part of Orestes. When 
the deed is done, Electra displays nothing but exultation, 
and Orestes shows no signs of madness. There is not a 
hint in the drama of a persecution by the Furies. In fact 
the deed seems so meritorious to Electra and Orestes that 
both expect from it eternal and unqualified glory. 

THE ELECTRA OF EURIPIDES. 

There is an undoubted spirit of skepticism in Euripides 
toward the mythology of his countrymen. His age 
regarded him as a notorious free-thinker, and it is apparent 
that he had little sympathy with much of the legendary 
material which he dramatized. He frequently showed 
his hostility to the current polytheism by making his 
characters express doubt in the wisdom and justice of 
the gods. He did not admire the old heroic legends and 
therefore often treated them with an almost modern 
realism. His Electra is written in that spirit. The old 
heroic world is here stripped of its grandeur. Electra is 
married to a peasant and performs the ignoble office of a 
slave. She cherishes the deepest hatred against her 
mother and ^Egistbus, bewails the disgraceful fat^ of her 
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father, and prays that the exiled Orestes may return to 
avenge Agamemnon. The new element introduced by Eu- 
ripides is the degradation and personal suffering of Electra 
at the hands of her mother and ^Egisthus. This personal 
wrong done to Electra furnishes her and Orestes with an 
additional motive for wishing to avenge themselves upon 
Clytaemnestra and her paramour. iEgisthus is killed in 
cold blood, but when Clytaemnestra approaches, Orestes 
is seized with a feeling of horror at the thought of the 
crime he is about to commit. The Orestes of JEschylus 
also falters for a moment, but upon being reminded of the 
oracle of Apollo he unflinchingly strikes the blow. The 
Orestes of Euripides, however, doubts the wisdom of 
Apollo, because the god commanded him to comiüit a 
deed which is repugnant to his natural feelings and which 
he must regard as an impious crime.* After the murder of 
Clytaemnestra Orestes is seized with remorse and anguish. 
At the end of the drama the Dioscuri, the brothers of 
Clytaemnestra, appear and pronounce her fate as just, 
though they doubt the wisdom of Phcebus in assigning 
the execution of the murder to Orestes.f They then declare 
that Orestes must leave Argos, that he is to be persecuted 
to madness by the avenging Furies, but that he is ulti- 
mately to be acquitted from guilt by the court of the 
Areopagus. — Whatever may be the poetic limitations of 
the play, it is certain that Euripides has succeeded in 
humanizing the conduct of Orestes. His doubts, his 
inner conflicts, and his consciousness of guilt are essen- 
tially modern. 

* Cf . 11. 967 ff. t Cf . 1. 1302. 
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THE ORESTES OF EURIPIDES. 

This work is one of the most unequal dramas of Eurip- 
ides, beginning with scenes of remorse and madness 
which are to be classed with his most inspired efforts, but 
ending with a series of intrigues and stratagems which 
are unworthy of a great poet. The action takes place on 
the sixth day after the murder of iEgisthus and Clytaem- 
nestra, and what interests us particularly is the poet's 
conception of the character of Orestes. The hero is 
divided against himself. His attitude toward his crime 
ranges from absolute condemnation in his calmest mo- 
ments to a justification of it when driven to extremes. 
We have here a conscience-stricken character, doubting 
the wisdom and benevolence of Apollo, and believing that 
the god incited him to a crime which Agamemnon him- 
self would not have approved of. For the murder of 
ClytaBmnestra could not restore the dead to life, but was 
sure to bring evil upon the living. He confesses that he 
suffers most from his own remorse, and that the Furies; 
terrible though they be, are a secondary affliction. In 
short, we have here a conception of Orestes which in 
some respects resembles that of Gk)ethe. 

IPHIGENIA IN AULIS OF EURIPIDES. 

This drama is interesting to us because it represents 
the most momentous experience in the early youth of 
Iphigenia. Its action is in brief as follows: The Greek 
fleet has been detained in Aulis by thwarting winds, and 
the seer Calchas reveals to the leaders that the angry 
Artemis demands the sacrifice of Iphigenia as the price 
of a successful voyage. Agamemnon at first refuses to 
obey, but is finally persuaded by Menelaus and Odysseus 
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to yield. He sends a letter to Argos, directing Qytaem- 
nestra to bring Iphigenia to the camp without delay, 
on the pretext that he wishes to give her in marriage to 
Achilles. But as the day of her arrival approaches, he 
shrinks from the dreadful deed, and sends another letter 
to his wife countermanding his previous order. This 
letter is, however, intercepted by his brother Menelaus, 
and Cl3rtaemnestra arrives with Iphigenia and the infant 
Orestes in Aulis. Achilles knows nothing of the artifice 
in which his name was used to entice Iphigenia to Aulis, 
but soon the terrible design of Calchas is revealed to him 
and Clytaemnestra. The disconsolate mother appeals to 
Achilles for protection, and he, moved to pity for the help- 
less girl, promises to do everything to save Iphigenia 
from death. Then follows a meeting between Agamemnon 
and Clytsemnestra. She upbraids her husband in most 
violent terms; the terrified maiden makes a most pathetic 
appeal to her father for her life; Achilles returns prepared 
to go to extremes to shield Iphigenia. Then, after the 
first shock is past, a sudden change of mind takes place 
in Iphigenia. She resolves to resign herself willingly to 
death for the good of her people and to prevent a hope- 
less combat between her brave champion and the relent- 
less army. Cl3rtaBmnestra is forced to acquiesce in this 
decision, and with a touching farewell to her mother and 
her infant brother the heroic maiden goes resolutely to 
the altar. In an epilogue, which is probably spurious, 
we are informed that when the fatal blow had been struck, 
it was discovered that the immolated body was that of a 
doe, and not of Iphigenia. — ^This drama was translated 
by Schiller in 1788. 
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THE LEGEND OF THE TAURIC IPHIGENIA. 

The legend of the release of Orestes from the Furies 
was a subject of such far-reaching interest to the Greeks 
that another legend was developed on the subject quite 
different from that dramatized by -^schylus, namely, the 
legend which represented the release of Orestes as con- 
ditioned by his capture of the image of Artemis from 
Tauris, where Iphigenia after her rescue from Aulis served 
as a priestess at the shrine of the goddess.* To \mder- 
stand and appreciate the theme of this drama of Euripides 
as compared with that of Goethe we must inquire into the 
origin of the legend. 

Iphigenia was originally a moon-goddess, identified or 
associated with the goddess Artemis or Hecate, and 
worshipped in Greece and Asia Minor. She presided over 
births and, in general, was potent over the destinies of 
women. In prehistoric times she was appeased by 
human sacrifices, but with the progress of civilization 
this barbarous custom gradually disappeared, and, 
instead of being entirely abolished, was replaced in some 
cases by milder ceremonies which were curious rem- 
iniscences of the old sacrifices. So at Halae, on the 
southeastern coast of Attica, there was in historic times 
a temple in honor of Artemis Tauropolos C goddess of 
kine') containing a wooden image of the goddess. Annual 
festivals, called Tauropolia, were here celebrated, at which 
a man was led to the altar, as though he were a victim, 

* It is still an unsettled question whether both forms of the 
legend lived in the popular consciousness at the same time 
and in equal strength, or whether the legend as treated by 
iEschylus is older and was gradually supplanted by the 
yoimger legend as found in Euripides. 
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and had blood drawn from his neck by a scratch of the 
sword. Also at Brauron, several miles southwest of 
Halse, a goddess was worshipped who originally seems to 
have been called Iphigenia and in historical times the 
Brauronian Artemis.* Every five years a great festival 
was held at Brauron in her honor, at which Attic maidens 
brought she-goats as offerings to her. 

The same custom of offering human sacrifices to a 
maiden goddess was practiced in ancient times in the 
Tauric Chersonese, the modern Crimea. Travelers who fell 
into the hands of the natives were slaughtered on a sea-cliff 
before the temple of this goddess. When the Greeks in 
the course of their voyages became acquainted with this 
people, the similarity of names and religious practices 
naturally led them to identify the Taurian goddess with 
their own Artemis Tauropolos. As the moral and relig- 
ious life of the Greeks advanced, they regarded the human 
sacrifices hinted at in their own ceremonies in Halse and 
Brauron as so brutal that they ascribed such practices 
to the barbarians in Tauris, and thus satisfied the scruples 
of their national conscience. Accordingly, the tradition 
gradually developed that after the image of Artemis had 
been rescued from Tauris and brought to Greece, the 
human sacrifices were abolished and replaced by the 
milder ceremonies in Halse and Brauron with which they 
were familiar. Thus the transplanting of the image of the 
goddess to Greece was interpreted by the people as a deed 
of great national and religious significance, symbolizing 
the superiority of Greek civilization over the brutal 
religion of the barbarians.f 

Just by what mjrthological process the daughter of 

* a. Iph, Taur., 11. 1446-1467. 

t Cf . R. Förster. Iphigenie. Breslau, 1895. 
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Agamemnon became associated with the goddess Artemis- 
Iphigenia-Tauropolos and was finally made a priestess of 
the latter must, like all similar mythological questions, 
remain a matter of conjecture. Suffice it to say that 
such transformations are not infrequent in mythology. 
It is the national import of the legend as finally developed 
that particularly concerns us here. The seizure by a 
Greek hero of the very ancient and sacred image of 
Artemis from a barbarous people addicted to human 
sacrifices, and its removal to Hellas, the land of superior 
civilization and humanity, appealed most strongly to. the 
national consciousness of the Greeks and furnished the 
Greek dramatists with a most welcome theme. This 
glorious feat Euripides ascribes to Orestes and makes 
it the center of interest of his most finished drama. 

IPHIGENIA AMONG THE TAURIANS OF 
EURIPIDES. 

Euripides connects his drama with the Eumenides of 
-^schylus by assuming that only a part of the Furies 
accepted the judgment of Athena, while the rest refused 
to yield to it and continued to persecute Orestes.* The 
latter therefore again appealed to the oracle of Apollo, 
who promised him final deliverance if he carried away 
the wooden image of Artemis from Tauris to Attica. The 
action of the drama begins with the arrival of Orestes and 
Pylades in Tauris to execute the task demanded by Apollo. 

The play opens with a prologue in which Iphigenia gives 
an account of her family, of her miraculous escape from 
Aulis through the intervention of the goddess, and her 
removal to Tauris, where as priestess of the goddess she 
has to perform the cruel duty of sacrificing all Greeks who 
arrive on the shores of the land. She also relates a 
* Cf. Iph, Taur., 11. 961-971. 
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mysterious dream which she had on the previous night 
and which convinced her that her only brother Orestes 
was dead. Our attention is thus at once directed to the 
fate of Orestes. She then withdraws with her attendants 
to offer funeral rites to his shade. In the next scene 
Orestes and Pylades appear and reconnoiter the temple 
to find out how they can most readily get access to the 
statue. Finding the task very difficult, they decide to 
conceal themselves in the caves along the seashore tÜl 
nightfall, when they expect to make the attempt. Iphi- 
genia then returns and bewails the fate of her brother, of 
the house of Atreus and her own wretched destiny, when 
a herdsman enters and announces that two young Greeks 
after a stubborn fight have been captured on the seashore. 
The name of one of them is Pylades; the name of the 
other, who acted like one possessed by the Furies, is 
unknown. Iphigenia is addressed as 'the daughter of 
Agamemnon and Clytaemnestra', and so we must assume 
that her ancestry is known to the Taurians. She orders 
the captives to be brought to her, and believing that her 
brother is dead, she feels now no compassion for the 
strangers, although formerly she was wont to pity the 
unfortunate victims that were to be sacrificed by her. 
She wishes that Menelaus and Helen, through whom she 
and her family suffered so much, might be stranded upon 
the shores of Tauris so that she could wreak her vengeance 
upon them. But when her savage revengeful mood sub- 
sides, she expresses a protest against human sacrifices, 
and doubts whether gods can take pleasure in such cruel 
practices. 

When the captives are brought to her, Iphigenia 
questions them about their home and parentage. Orestes 
resolves to die without revealing his identity, but finally 
mentions Mycenae as his birthplace. By rapid inter- 
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change of questions Iphigenia then learns the fate of the 
Greek heroes before Troy, the tragic story of her family, 
and above all that Orestes still lives. This information 
gives a new turn to her thoughts. She proposes to save 
one of her captives on condition that the pardoned one 
bear for her a letter to a dear friend in Argos. The other 
captive is to be sacrificed to the goddess. Orestes is 
ready to die and begs that the letter be entrusted to 
Pylades. When Iphigenia withdraws to prepare the 
letter, there ensues the fine and celebrated scene in which 
the two friends vie with each other as to who should do 
the commission for the priestess .and escape death. 
Finally Orestes prevails upon Pylades to go to Greece. 
Iphigenia then returns with the letter; Pylades takes an 
oath to deliver it safely, but fearing that it might be lost 
in shipwreck, he asks her to let him know its contents. 
Iphigenia then reads the letter addressed to her brother 
Orestes, in which she informs him of her miraculous 
escape from death in Aulis, and begs him to rescue her 
from the barbarous land of Tauris and bring her back to 
Argos. Pylades immediately hands the letter to Orestes. 
Then follows the recognition of brother and sister, after 
Orestes has furnished unmistakable proofs of his identity. 
Orestes then explains to his sister his mission in Tauris. 
Iphigenia is eager to help him and return with him to 
Greece, but how can they elude the king and seize the 
image? Orestes proposes that they kill the king, but 
Iphigenia rejects this, for * it would be a foul deed that 
strangers slay their host '. It seems impossible to carry 
away the image by stealth, because it is guarded day and 
night. Finally Iphigenia suggests a plan which must 
have strongly appealed to the Greek love of cunning. 
She intends to tell the king that the strangers, being 
tainted with crime, have polluted the image, and that 
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therefore she must purify it by caiT3dng it down to the 
sea, attended only by her maidens. The captives, being 
unhallowed, must also, before their sacrifice, be bathed 
in the sea. When all three will have arrived at the sea- 
shore, they can board the ship which brought Orestes 
and Pylades to Tauris, and then sail with the image to 
Greece. 

Her plot succeeds. Orestes and Pylades withdraw, and 
Thoas arrives just as Iphigenia is carrying the sacred 
image out of the temple. In the dialogue that follows 
the Greek heroine splendidly displays her craft and her 
intellectual superiority over the credulous and simple- 
minded barbarian. He believes her story of the pollution 
of the strangers and the image^ and accepts her suggestion 
that the people, in order to escape contamination, should 
stay at home, while she and the strangers proceed to the 
seashore. She also makes him draw his mantle over his 
eyes when the strangers come from the temple, lest he 
become tainted with their crime. Thus, carrying the 
image, she effects her escape with her brother and Pylades, 
while Thoas remains behind to purify the temple with fire. 

Suddenly a messenger arrives with the startling news 
that while Iphigenia was performing her mysterious rites 
of purification, a Greek ship appeared and took on board 
the two captives along with the priestess and the image. 
The Scythians tried to prevent it, but were unsuccessful. 
However, when the ship was about to depart, a gale 
arose and drove it on the rocks, so that the fugitives were 
again in the power of the king. The indignant Thoas; 
threatening terrible revenge, then bids his men to hasten 
to the seashore and bring back the fugitives. At this 
critical moment, when all seems lost, Pallas Athena 
appears and informs the king that all had happened in 
obedience to the command of Apollo, and bids him to 
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allow the prisoners, the priestess, and her attendants to 
return to Greece. She then instructs Orestes to place the 
image in Halse in Attica, where certain rites are to be 
paid to the goddess Artemis. Iphigenia is upon her 
return to continue to serve the goddess as priestess in 
Brauron, near Halae. Thoas religiously 3delds to the 
commands of Athena. The great mission of Orestes is 
thus accomplished, and all ends in peace. 

Careful investigations of Goethe's Iphigenie have 
proved conclusively that Groethe drew freely from all the 
Greek dramas which treated of the legends of Orestes and 
Iphigenia, although naturally the Iphigenia among the 
Taurians of Euripides was his principal source.* He 
also derived a number of details concerning the Pelopidae 
from the Fabularum Liber of Hyginus (64 b.c. — 16 a.d.?). 
This work was a well-known Roman primer on mythology 
containing a collection of 227 fables, which are largely 
arguments of ancient plays, most of which are lost. Of 
special importance for Goethe's drama are Fables 85, 86, 
88, 119, and 120. In fact the names of Chrysippus and 
Plisthenes, which occur in the earlier versions of the 
drama, he could have obtained only from Hyginus.f 
In the notes reference has been made to the other classical 
sources which have or may have influenced some passages 
of Goethe's drama. Most important of these is the 
Philoctetes of Sophocles, the relation of which to Goethe's 
Iphigenie will be discussed later, and the Iliad and Odyssey 
of Homer, the influence of which permeates the whole 
drama. 

*Cf. Hans Morsch. Goethe und die griechischen Buhnenr 
dichter, Progr. Berlin, 1888. 
t Cf . notes to 11. 342 and 366. 
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THE LEGENDS OF ORESTES AND IPHIGENIA 
IN FRENCH AND GERMAN LITERATURE 
BEFORE GOETHE. 

French classicism favored the dramatization of sub- 
jects taken from Greek and Roman history and mythology. 
Accordingly, various phases of the Orestes and Iphigenia 
legends were dramatized by French poets in the 17th and 
18th centuries. In Germany Gottsched (1700-1766) 
tried to reform and elevate the German drama by the 
study and imitation of the French classic dramas. Sev- 
eral German dramatists who stood under the influence 
of his doctrines adapted some of the French dramas on 
the Orestes and Iphigenia themes for the German stage. 

The most famous of the Iphigenia dramas in France 
is Racine's IphigSnie en Avlide (1674), which, however, 
is based upon an entirely different tradition from that 
followed by Goethe, and had no influence upon him. It 
is interesting to note that Racine conceived but afterward 
abandoned the plan of writing an Iphigenie en Tauride. 
A prose sketch of the first act of this proposed drama 
has come down to us, from which we infer that the love 
of the son of Thoas for Iphigenia was to form an important 
element in the dramatic action.* More important from 
the point of view of its influence upon the German 
Iphigenia dramas is La Grange Chancers Oreste et Pylade 
ou Iphigenie en Tauride (1699), a t3rpical French classical 
drama, which maintained itself upon the French stage 
for half a century. Upon this drama of La Grange are 
based the dramas of Johann Elias Schlegel (1719-1749) 
and Christoph Friedrich von Derschau (1714-1799). In 

* Cf. Racine in Les grands 4crivains de la France, Vol. IV, 
1-14. This prose sketch was first made known in 1747. 
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1737 Schlegel wrote the drama Geschwister auf Taurien, 
which shows distinctly the influence of La Grange and 
Euripides. In 1747 appeared Derschau's drama Orest 
und Pylades oder das Denkmal der Freundschaft, which 
follows very closely the work of La Grange.* In 1757 
Guimond de la Touche's Iphig&nie en Tauride was pro- 
duced with much enthusiasm upon the French stage, and 
retained its popularity for many years on account of its 
noble diction and pure verscf It shows to some extent 
a dependence upon La Grange, but is largely determined 
by the school of Voltaire, especially by his MSrope (1743). 
This drama of Guimond de la Touche was the model for 
the libretto which Nicolas Frangois Guillard wrote in 1778 
for Gluck's famous opera Iphiginie en Tauride, produced 
in Paris in 1779.t 

Besides these dramas, which deal more specifically with 
the Iphigenia theme, the works of Cr^billon (1674-1763); 
Voltaire (1694-1778), and Götter (1746-1797) on related 
themes should be considered. In 1707 Cr^billon's AtrSe 
et Thyeste and in 1708 his Electre appeared; Voltaire's 
drama, Oreste, was produced in 1750. Friedrich Wilhelm 
(Jotter (1746-1797), who stood under the direct influence 
of Voltaire and for a time was on terms of intimacy with 
Goethe, wrote two dramas which are of special importance 
from the point of view of their relation to Goethe's 
Iphigenie: Orest und Elektra and M er ope. The former 
was produced in Weimar in 1772, the latter in 1773. 

It is difficult to determine to what extent these French 
and German dramas influenced Goethe's Iphigenie. 

* Archiv für LUteraturgeschichie XI, 364, and Ersch und 
Qrvber, I, 24, 219. 

t Edited by A. Lundehn, Berlin, 1877. 

t This opera was not known to Goethe when he wrote the 
£z8t version of his Iphigenie in 1779. 
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Goethe was an ejBicient French scholar and took a keen 
interest in the contemporary literature of his country, 
so that we may assume that these dramas did not escape 
his notice. Morsch in his very careful investigation of 
this subject * has made it seem probable that several of 
these dramas have left distinct traces of their influence 
upon Goethe's work. Motives, situations, and expressions 
occur in these dramas which at once suggest some pas- 
sages in Goethe's Iphigenie. Some of these resemblances 
are doubtless due to the same classical sources used by 
Goethe and his predecessors, others seem to point to a 
direct though probably unconscious influence of the 
older dramas upon Goethe. The most striking of these 
parallels have been cited in the notes. The ground is 
here very uncertain and must be approached with great 
caution. In many instances it is impossible to assert 
imreservedly that Goethe was dependent upon his prede- 
cessors, for some of these resemblances may be purely 
accidental, while others may be naturally accounted for 
by the analogous characters and situations of the dramas. 
There is one remarkable agreement between La Grange- 
Chancel and Goethe. Both represent Thoas as a suitor of 
Iphigenia and as rejected by the priestess on the ground 
that the gods do not approve of such a union. Gotter's 
Orest und Elektra presents the largest number of parallel 
atuations and passages. In this drama and in Voltaire's 
Oreste, which was its model, we find a suggestion of that 
spirit of large humanity which permeates the best litera- 
ture of the 18th century and of which Goethe's Iphigenie 
is perhaps the noblest expression. In Gotter's and 
Goethe's dramas the instinctive love of the sister for the 

* H. Morsch, Vorgeschichte von Goethe's Iphigenie. Viertel- 
Jahrschrift für lAtteraturgeschichte, Vol. IV, pp. 80-115. 
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brother plays an important r61e and is the characteria- 
tically modern element in both dramas. There is also a 
situation in Gotter's drama (V, 9) which in some respects 
is very similar to the second scene of the third act of 
Goethe's Iphigenie. There Gotter's Orestes, Hke Goethe's 
hero, believes himself in Hades, meets and addresses 
Agamemnon, Cljrtaemnestra, and iEgisthus, and wishes to 
be led to his great ancestor Tantalus. In general Gotter's 
conception of Orestes resembles Goethe's. He represents 
him as deeply oppressed by his sense of guilt and as 
longing to be released from the hereditary curse of the 
family (IV, 5; V, 3; V, 8). Thus it may be said that Get- 
ter's drama, though an inferior production, furnished 
Goethe with several valuable suggestions which he devel- 
oped in his Iphigenie. 

GOETHE'S RELATION TO CLASSICAL ANTIQUITY 
UP TO 1779. 

Goethe's acquaintance with the ancients dates back 
to his boyhood. His father, who personally directed his 
education, laid great stress upon the study of ancient and 
modern languages. As the boy was intended for the 
law, the study of Latin was especially emphasized, 
whereas Greek was treated rather superficially. His 
father's library was well provided with good editions of 
the Roman classics, translations^ and various books on 
classical antiquity, so that the boy before going to the 
university had developed a strong interest for the ancients. 
He had then a fairly good knowledge of Roman literature, 
but his knowledge of Greek did not extend much beyond 
the ability to read the New Testament in the original. 
He early became interested in Homer, but on account 
of his limited knowledge of Greek was obliged to read 
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him in translations. In fact, even during his university 
period and some time after he had to depend for his 
knowledge of the Greek classics largely upon Latin, 
German, and French translations. The pictures in his 
paternal home also strongly stimulated his interest in 
the classical world. His father had visited Italy in his 
youth, had developed there a love for Italian art and 
life, and had in his collection many pictures of Roman 
monuments and copies of Italian paintings which aroused 
the boy's desire to see some day that wondrous land of 
art and beauty. All these influences made the boy wish 
to go to the University of Goettingen and devote himself 
there to the study of classical philology with the purpose 
of some day entering upon an academic career. The 
father, however, decided the question of vocation for 
him, and in 1765 he went to the University of Leipzig 
to study law. 

His academic studies in Leipzig were lacking in definite- 
ness of purpose and organization. Feeling little interest 
in the abstractions and formalisms of law, and vaguely 
longing for a larger self-development, the young student 
neglected his professional work, and took up in a desul- 
tory way the study of history, philosophy, literature, and 
art. He attended the lectures of the distinguished philolo- 
gist Ernesti, and read Quintilian, the Ars Poetica of 
Horace, the Poetics of Aristotle, but could then hardly 
appreciate the real significance of these writings. 

More fruitful than this desultory philological work were 
his art studies in Leipzig. He was introduced to the 
theory of art by Adam Friedrich Oeser (1717-1799), a 
painter of moderate talents, but a stimulating teacher. 
Oeser was the enthusiastic friend and admirer of Winckel- 
mann (1717-1768), the greatest art critic and classical 
archaeologist in the 18th century, whose monumental 
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work on the History of Ancient Art (1764) paved the way 
for the modern historical study of ancient art. It was 
Oeser who introduced young Goethe to the works of 
Winckelmann and to Lessing's Laokoon (1766), and these 
works the poet regarded as among the most potent influ- 
ences of his sojourn in Leipzig. Oeser's teaching that 
the ideal of beauty was simplicity and repose impressed 
him profoundly. Of Lessing's Laokoon he says in his 
autobiography: 'It was a beam of light . . . which that 
most excellent thinker brought down to us through the 
clouds. One must be a young man to realize the effect 
which Lessing's Laokoon produced upon us by transporting 
us out of the region of scanty perception to the open 
fields of thought.' * This essay, besides enlightening the 
young Goethe on the essential differences between the 
laws of art and poetry, intensified his enthusiasm for 
Greek art and literature by its fine analysis of the beauties 
of Homeric poetry and the Greek drama. 

Of all the contemporary German poets Wieland (1733- 
1813) attracted him most during the Leipzig period, be- 
cause he regarded the spirit of his works as most nearly 
akin to the artistic ideals of Winckelmann. Wieland, an 
essentially Epicurean nature, after emancipating himself 
from his early pietistic influences, turned to Greek an- 
tiquity for his guidance in life and art. He was regarded 
by his contemporaries as a Greek, because he often 
chose a Greek background for his novels and poems, and 
preached the Epicurean philosophy of life. In 1766-67 
his Geschichte des Agathon appeared, which, though satu- 
rated with the rationalism of the 18th century, is Greek 
in costume and scenery. In 1768 Mtisarion oder die 
Philosophie der Grazien appeared, which especially ap- 

* Of. Werke (Weimar Ed.), Vol. XXVII, p. 164. 
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pealed to the young Goethe because he r^arded it as a 
modern reproduction of Greek life.* 

Goethe left Leipzig Aug. 28, 1768, for PVankfurt. 
Here he remained for almost two years trying to recover 
his undermined health. This second Frankfurt period, 
although important for his philosophical and religious 
development, did little for the enlargement of his knowl- 
edge of classical antiquity. His classical studies received 
a new impulse in Strassburg, where he arrived April 2, 
1770, to finish his course in law. Goethe's Strassburg 
period is perhaps the most fruitful in his life. It would 
lead us too far to develop here how radically his views on 
life and art were changed in Strassburg, and how these 
new ideas determined his Storm and Stress productions. 
Suffice it to say that this great change in Goethe was 
wrought largely through Herder (1744r-1803), who, 
though only five years Goethe's senior, had already 
published several works which in originality and sug- 
gestiveness at once raised him to the foremost rank of 
German thinkers. In opposition to the doctrines of 
Gottsched that poetry was an art that could be learned 
by the study and application of rules derived from the 
works of the ancients and the French classic writers, 
Herder taught that true art and poetry, however mani* 
fold their forms might be, were necessary, spontaneous 
expressions of national life. In the poetry of the Old 
Testament, in the folk-songs, in Shakespeare, Ossian, and 
Homer he found brilliant examples of the validity of 
his principles. 

The teachings of Herder gave Goethe new standards 
for the study of literature, enabled him to distinguish 

* Of. Seuffert, Der fange Ooethe und Wieland. Zeüschrift 
für detdsches AUerthum, Vol. XXVI, pp. 252 fif. 
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between true and artificial poetry, and definitely eman- 
cipated him from the imitation of French models. The 
great national poets became now the object of his enthu- 
siastic study, especially Shakespeare and Homer. Recog- 
nizing that translations could reproduce the matter but 
not the spirit of poetry, he resiuned the study of Greek 
so as to be able to read Homer in the original. But as 
his study of the language was very unsystematic, he 
never acquired a sufficient mastery of it to read the more 
difficult Greek authors without the aid of translations.* 
His reverence for classical antiquity during his Sü-ass- 
burg period was nobly expressed in his poem Der Wanderer 
(begun 1770, finished 1772). 

In his correspondence after the Strassburg period we 
find frequent references to the Greeks. He studied Plato 
in preparation for his projected drama Leben und Tod des 
Sokrates, and took special delight in reading Theocritus, 
Anacreon, and Pindar. f The influence of Pindar is dis- 
tinctly noticeable in several of the finest Ijrrical poems of 
this period. In Wetzlar, where he went in May, 1772, his 
classical studies, and especially his readings of Homer 
and Pindar, were continued, t His correspondence of 
this period abounds in Homeric expressions; in the 
Frankfurter Gelehrte Anzeigen he takes up the cause p f 
of Homer. § We can best study his enthusiasm for Homer -r , 



* For the manner in which he learned to read Hom^ in 
the original cf. his letter to Frau von Laroche of Nov^^774. 
For the difiiculty which he experienced in Greek cf . his letter 
to Schiller of Sept. 28, 1800. 

tCf. Wanderers Sturmlied (1772), in which Anacreon, 
Theocritus, and Pindar are characterized. 

% Cf. A. Kestner, Goethe und Werther, 1854, p. 35. 

§Cf. especially his discussion of Robert Wood's Versuch 
über das Originalgenie des Homer. 
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at this time in his world-famous romance Die Tjeiden des 
jungen Werthers. The sentimental Werther compares the 
simplicity of his life with the patriarchal conditions of 
the Homeric world. The reading of Homer is soothing 
to his troubled heart, and when he has bitter experiences 
in aristocratic society, he returns to his home to find 
solace In Homer. Only at the end of the work, when 
deep melancholy takes possession of the hero, he turns 
from the cheerful world of Homer to the sad, formless, 
misty world of Ossian.* 

Goethe states in his autobiography that he found in 
Greek mythology *an inexhaustible wealth of divine 
and hiunan symbols.' He accordingly treated several 
m3rthological themes in his poems of this period. The 
grandest of these is his fragment Prometheus (1774), 
written in the spirit of the Pindaric odes, the first larger 
poem in which he adapted an antique theme to modern 
meanings, and one of the most powerful • expressions of 
Goethe's revolutionary spirit and his pantheistic belief 
at that time. The Titan Prometheus, having served 
Zeus many years, discovers the inadequacy and narrow- 
ness of the rule of the Olympians and breaks forth in 
open rebellion against them. He turns away from the 
outward gods of tradition and dogma to devote him- 
self to the god who dwells within his heart, who is not 
distinguishable from his inmost being, who is at once 
wisdom and love and the determination to express him- 
self in immortal creative activity. 

Goethe describes in his autobiography his spirit of 
revolt at that time as follows : * The bolder members of that 
race (of Titans), Tantalus, Ixion, Sisyphus, were also my 
saints. Admitted to the society of the gods, they would 

* Cf . H. Schreyer, Goethe und Homer, 1884, p. 24. 
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not conduct themselves with due submission; by their 
haughty bearing as guests they merited the wrath of 
their hospitable patron and brought upon themselves 
a sad exile. I pitied them. Their condition had already 
been set forth by the ancients as truly tragic, and when 
I introduced them in the background of my Iphigenia 
as members of a terrible opposition, I probably owed to 
them a part of the effect which this piece had the good 
fortune to produce.' * 

His polemic against Wieland in 1774 shows most dis- 
tinctly his attitude toward the Greeks at that time. We 
have seen that in Leipzig Goethe was an admirer of 
Wieland because he then regarded his works as Hellenic 
in spirit. Wieland's popularity had, however, waned 
during the first years of the Storm and Stress period 
because of the light, worldly, and at times even licentious 
character of his stories and poems. Besides, the Storm 
and Stress poets in their boundless enthusiasm for Shake- 
speare found Wieland's translation of his dramas (1762- 
1766) utterly inadequate and his notes an injustice to 
the English dramatist. The spirit of opposition against 
him broke forth in 1773. In that year Wieland wrote 
a libretto Alceste for the opera of Anton Schweitzer, and 
then published in his journal. Der teutsche Merkur, five 
letters upon his work in which he compared his libretto 
with the Alcestis of Euripides, and claimed a superiority 
for his own production on the ground that he had ideal- 
ized the old classic theme and had treated the ancient 
gods and heroes in the modern spirit. The pretentious 
tone of Wieland's letters and especially his insistence 
upon the importance of observing literary laws aroused 

* Werke (Weimar Ed.), XXVIH, p. 314. Of. here also 
his poem Grenzen der Menschheit. 
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the indignation of the Storm and Stress poets, and par- 
ticularly of Goethe. Goethe, who now viewed Greek 
literature from Herder's historical standpoint, felt that 
Wieland had wronged the Greeks, and so on a Sunday 
afternoon he dashed off at one sitting his famous satire 
Götter, Hdden und Wieland. It was published through 
the instrumentality of his friend Lenz in 1774. We can- 
not discuss here the merits of the controversy. For us 
the satire is significant in that it shows that Goethe was 
then an enthusiastic admirer of the Greek drama, and 
especially of Euripides and Aristophanes, f He read 
the drama of Euripides with the help of the French 
translation of Brumoy, Thidtre des Grecs (Paris, 1730), 
the translation which was afterward used also by Schiller. 
Though Goethe's interpretation of Euripides in this 
satire is in part erroneous, it shows an astonishing appre- 
ciation of some of the essential characteristics of the 
Greek dramatist. — Goethe's opposition to Wieland soon 
disappeared, and a lasting friendship was established 
between them in Weimar. 

From the foregoing sketch it appears that the 
circumstances of Goethe's life aroused in him from his 
earliest youth a deep interest in Greek life and literature. 
Though his knowledge of the Greek masterpieces was 
very general and imperfect in his Storm and Stress 
period, he instinctively felt their superior beauty and 
value for his artistic development. It is therefore 
but natural that, notwithstanding his many court dis- 
tractions and public duties in Weimar, he continued to 
study assiduously Greek literature. Moreover, the spirit 
of the Weimar court was very favorable to classical cul- 

t The satire against Wieland and the farce Satyros (1773 
or 1774) show distinctly the influence of Aristophanes. 
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ture. Wieland, on account of his large acquaintance with 
antiquity and his good knowledge of Greek, was regarded 
by the Weimar court as the authoritative interpreter of 
the classics, and through his personal influence and his 
writings öid much to arouse an interest for and promote 
the cause of classical culture. Knebel worked in the 
same spirit and was justly called later by Jean Paul 
' der Hausfreund der Alten '. Herder was from his youth 
a broad and most sympathetic student of the Greeks 
and had an unusual insight into their art and civilization. 
Goethe was on intimate terms with these men, and doubt- 
less derived much stimulus and help from them. He also 
followed with lively interest the various attempts of 
Bürger, Bodmer, and Stolberg to translate Homer, and 
hailed Voss' translation of the Odyssey (1781) as a great 
service to the cause of the Greek poet. But his special 
attention was devoted to the reading of the Greek 
dramatists,* so that he was well acquainted with the 
best productions of Greek literature when he began to 
work upon his Iphigenie, 

THE GENESIS OF GOETHE'S IPHIGENIE. 

GoBTHE himself teUs us in his autobiography that his 
works are fragments of a great confession, f A great 
passion or a significant experience generally produced in 
him a feeling of deep imrest. He pondered over it for 
weeks or months and did not feel relieved until he found 
for it some adequate poetic expression; While in this 
mood, the report of some event, or more frequently the in- 

* Gf . Riemer, Mittheilungen II, 624, and his letter to Frau 
v. Stein of Sept. 12, 1780. 
t Werke, XXI, p. 65. 
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ddents and characters of some book, suddenly stimulated 
his imagination to poetic creation. Something in the 
book he chanced to read so strongly suggested to him his 
own recent struggles that he more or less unconsciously 
interpreted the incidents and characters of the book in 
terms of his own experience. Sometimes the relation of 
the poet's life to the subject chosen seems distant and 
obscure, but a closer study of his life will usually disclose 
to us the reason why the subject roused him to poetic 
activity. It is therefore of prime importance for the 
understanding of Goethe's work to discover what phase 
of a subject stimulated him and why it did so, for in this 
way we can get the clearest insight into his artistic pur- 
poses. 'In every work of art', sa)rs Goethe, 'great or 
small, everything, even to the minutest details, depends 
upon the conception.' * 

Some of the experiences imderl3dng Goethe's Iphigenie 
are doubtless to be found in his Storm and Stress period. 
In this most productive period of his life he was often 
agitated by a spirit of feverish unrest which at times 
drove him to the brink of despair. His extreme individ- 
ualism led him to defy conventionality in every form, 
in religion, in society, and in art, and to trust the strong 
instincts of his genius in all relations of life. Therefore 
the great mythical heroes of antiquity who had rebelled 
against the rule of the Olympians appealed so strongly to 
his sympathies. With this attitude toward life it was 
inevitable that the duties which he believed he owed 
to himself often clashed with the rights of established 
society. And so he became involved in several perplexing 
and painful relations from which he could extricate him- 
self only by destroying the peace of mind or the happi- 

* Sprüche in Prosa, No. 234. 
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ness of those whom he deeply loved. Such experiences 
resulted m self-reproach and remorse from which the 
sensitive poet tried to find relief in poetry. We need 
but recall the story of his loves during this period to 
realize the extent and depth of these inner conflicts. 
For his infidelity to Friederike he condemned himself 
more severely than any of his unfavorable critics, and 
gave poetic expression to it in his Götz von Berlichingen 
and Clavigo. But his most significant experience of this 
kind before his departure for Weimar in the fall of 1775 
was his relation to Anna Elisabeth Schönemann, or Lili, 
as Goethe calls her in his lyrics. His account of this 
relation in the autobiography and his later utterances 
show that he sincerely loved her.* However, shortly 
after his engagement to her, when the first flush of joy 
had subsided, the thought of the marriage-bond made 
him uneasy and, as in the case of Friederike several years 
before, he longed for release. He welcomed the arrival 
of the two Counts von Stolberg in Frankfurt, and accepted 
their invitation to join them in a tour through Switzer- 
land * as an experiment to see whether he could renounce 
her '. But in the midst of the grandest Alpine landscapes 
the image of Lili was ever before him, calling him back 
to his native land. Finally, at the summit of St. Gott- 
hard, with Italy before him, his longing to see her proved 
irresistible, and he returned to Frankfurt. But here the 
former state of indecision soon reappeared, strengthened 
by petty irritations and intrigues on the part of both 
families. So he spent several unhappy months, troubled 
by jealousy and doubt, and unable to make the firm 
resolve to marry her or give her up. The fact was that 

*Cf. EckermanrCa Gespräche of March 5, 1830, where 
Goethe speaks of Lili as the first and last whom he truly 
loved. 
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he was then most unsettled in his aims and duties in 
life, and could not even decide the question of his perma- 
nent vocation. He instinctively felt the need of a larger 
self-development; his restless poetic nature rebelled 
against every suggestion of constraint. The words of 
Fernando in Stdla (1775) well express his conflict at 
that time and suggest the solution. He sajrs: 'This 
condition [of marriage] stifles all my powers, this condi- 
tion robs my soul of all courage, it cramps me. How 
much lies dormant within me I How much could be 
developed I I must away into the free world.'* 

The penalty of his inconstancy were pangs of conscience 
and moods of the deepest dejection. This appears in his 
correspondence with Countess Auguste von Stolberg, 
sister of his friends, the Counts von Stolberg. This 
correspondence is remarkable in that he had never seen 
her and yet felt that a strong bond of sympathy existed 
between them. Ever since his boyhood he felt the need 
of confessing his inner conflicts to friends, especially to 
women,t and such confessions had a calming influence 
upon him. And so in 1775 he confessed his experiences to 
Auguste von Stolberg and gratefully acknowledged the 
soothing effect of her letters upon him. His letters to 
her reveal a passionate nature divided against itself and 
longing for self-restraint, moderation, and harmony. His 
relations to Lili were such that whatever course of con- 
duct he chose, was sure to be followed by disappointment 
and misery. In this frame of mind it occurred to him 
that his condition resembled in some respects that of 

* Werke, Vol. XI, p. 412. 

t Of such a nature were among others his relations to Frau 
Böhme, Friederike Oeser, Fräulein von Klettenberg, Char- 
lotte Buff, and above all to his sister Cornelia before her 
marriage to Schlosser in 1773. 
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Orestes. And so we find in a letter to Frau Karsch of 
Aug. 17, 1775 (about a month after his return from 
Switzerland), the following significant sentence: ' Perhaps 
the invisible scourge of the Eumenides will soon dri/e me 
out again from my fatherland ' — a sentence which clearly 
shows that he then viewed his inner conflicts under the 
form of the sufferings of Orestes.* 

Under the circumstances it is not surprising that in 
the fall of 1775 he gratefully accepted Duke Karl August's 
invitation to come to Weimar. But the jo)rs and dis- 
tractions of the first wild weeks at the court of Weimar 
did not afford him the relief from his moods of unrest 
and dejection he expected. This relief came from a 
quieter and deeper source: from the friendship of Frau 
v. Stein. This friendship is one of Goethe's most sig- 
nificant experiences during his first ten years of residence 
in Weimar, in that it profoundly affected his character 
and all the great works conceived during this period, 
especially the Iphigenie. We must therefore acquaint 
ourselves with the nature of this relation. 

GOETHE AND FRAU VON STEIN. 

On his return from the Swiss journey in the summer 
of 1775 Goethe stopped in Strassburg, and was shown 
there by the physician Zimmermann a silhouette of 
Charlotte von Stein intended for Lavater's Physio- 
gnomiache Fragmente. Goethe examined it with much 
interest and wrote under it the following words: 'It 
would be a glorious spectacle to see how the world is 

* Schröer in his edition of Iphigenie asserts that the char- 
acter of Orestes in the Orestes of Euripides gave Goethe the 
initial impulse for his drama. Cf. Goethe, Werke (Deutsche 
National-Litteratur) Vol. IX, pp. xxi ff. 
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mirrored in this soul. She sees the world as it is, and 
yet through the medium of love.' The admiration 
called forth by this silhouette developed into passion 
shortly after he met her in Weimar. 

She was the wife of a respectable but rather com- 
monplace nobleman who was attached to the Court 
of Weimar in the capacity of master of the horse. 
The marriage, though not unhappy, was devoid of 
love. When Goethe met her, she was past thirty 
and mother of a large family. Some years after her 
first acquaintance with Goethe, Schiller described her 
as follows : ' She never could have been beautiful, but her 
countenance has a gentle seriousness and quite a peculiar 
openness. A sound understanding, feeling, and truth 
lie in her being.' * She was a woman of the intellectual 
rather than the emotional tjrpe, and had developed a 
self-possession and calmness of manner which were in 
marked contrast to the restless spirit of the poet. Cares 
and poor health had given her a touch of melancholy 
which led her to withdraw as far as possible from the 
gayeties of the court and find pleasure in a more reflec- 
tive life. She felt a keen interest in the rising literature 
of her country, and had the power to grasp the thoughts 
of others and hold them fast. Goethe's previous loves 
had been young girls, naive, beautiful, charming, but 
intellectually far beneath him; in Frau von Stein he 
found a woman of high rank, of culture and experience, 
who knew much about the conduct of life which he 
had yet to learn. Above all he realized that she under- 
stood him better than any woman he had previously 
known, and to this fact we must ascribe the power and 
influence she wielded over him for so many years. Ac- 

* Schiller's letter to Kömer of Aug. 12, 1787. 
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quaintance rapidly developed into intimacy, and she soon 
became his closest confidant and the object of his pas- 
sionate adoration. In January, 1776, the series of the 
poet's letters to her began, in which for the next ten years 
we find the most faithful record of his intellectual and 
emotional life. Grimm calls these love-letters 'one of 
the most beautiful and touching memorials found in all 
hterature \ The poet confesses to her ever3^hing, from 
the trivial happenings of his daily life to his most serious 
thoughts on poetry, philosophy, and science. His love 
was at first impassioned and stormy; he vaguely hoped 
that some day they might be united. Gradually the 
impossibility of such a union dawned upon him, and when 
at last he realized that he must abandon such hopes, 
their relation assumed a more natural and calmer tone. 

The influence she exerted upon him he frequently 
expressed in most enthusiastic terms. He could not 
comprehend the secret of her influence, but he power- 
fully felt it. He felt that with her help he was realizing 
his best self, that a look, a word from her often dis- 
pelled the visions and spectres of his morbid fancy. He 
begged for her presence, and was in despair when she 
left Weimar for a few days. He called her 'his com- 
forter ', ' his soother ', ' his angel ', ' his golden lady '. Her 
presence calmed him, her voice soothed the agitation of 
his heart. In the poem addressed to her Apr. 14, 1776, 
he describes his relation to her in the following beautiful 
and significant lines: 

„Sag h)a3 h)ill ba8 Sd^dfal un« bereiteti? 
6a0 hnc banb c« un« fo rein genau? 
2lcl^ bu njarft in abgelebten Q6im 
5Keine ©d^toeftet ober meine grau. 

Äannteft jeben 3ug in meinem SBefen, 
©jjäl^teft ttne bie reinfte 3fleröe Hingt, 
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5tonnteft mid^ mtt e i n e m ^(tdfe lef en 
2)en fo fc^tDer ein fterblu^ Slug' buTc^btniQt 
2:ro^fteft ^a^igung bem ^et^en ^BhiU, 
Htid^eteft ben n)Uben irren 2auf, 
Unb in beinen @ngel^rmen rui^te 
^e jerftörte 33ruft fid^ toieber auf." ♦ 

Frau von Stein doubtless helped him to attain that 
self-control, moderation, and harmony of spirit for which 
he had vainly striven in. Frankfurt. In his diary of 
Aug. 7, 1779, he gives us a very interesting retrospect of 
his life which throws much light upon the struggles of 
his early Weimar period. He sa)rs: 'A calm glance back 
on my past life, on the confusion, activity, youthful pas- 
sion for knowledge, how it roams about everjrwhere to 
find something satisfying. How, especially, I found 
delight in mysteries — in dark imaginary relations. . . . 
With how little insight I moved round and round in human 
and divine things. How there was as little of action as of 
thought and poetry directed to an aim; how many dajrs 
were wasted in time-destroying sentiment and shadow 
passions; how little good came to me therefrom; and 
how, now that half of life is past, there is no way back, but 
I simply stand here as one who saved himself from the 
water and whom the sun begins beneficently to dry. 
The time I have spent in the rush of the world since 
October, 1775, I do not yet trust myself to review. Goä 
help further and give us light so that we may not stand 

so much in our way May the idea of purity, extending 

even to the morsel I take into my mouth, become ever 
more luminous in me!' 

It is to be expected that a relation which exercised such 
a beneficent influence upon his. whole being, which he 
once described as the purest, fairest, truest in which, 
* Cf . b^re also bia Wanderers Nachtlied, 
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with the exception of his sister, he ever stood to any 
woman,* should have left a deep impression upon the 
poetic productions conceived during this period. In the 
Geschwister, Elpenor, Tasso, in the character of Natalie 
in Wilhelm Meister, and especially in Iphigenie, the 
influence of Charlotte von Stein is of vital importance. 
We have seen that in his Storm and Stress period his 
rebellious attitude toward the established social order 
aroused his interest in mythical characters of the type of 
Prometheus or Tantalus, and that in the midst of the 
Lili episode, when troubled by his conscience, he con- 
ceived himself as a kind of Orestes tormented by the 
Furies. In periods of inner conflicts he frequently 
sought and found comfort in the friendship of noble, 
kindly, sympathetic women. His letters to the Countess 
von Stolberg in 1775 show how especially at that time 
he felt the need of such spiritual companionship. In his 
friendship with Frau von Stein he found the realization 
of all that for which his heart then craved. No previous 
friendship had ever given him such consolation and 
peace, no woman had ever helped him so much in reducing 
his discordant unhappy being to a noble harmony. In 
the beneficent influence of Charlotte von Stein upon 
Goethe we shall find the central idea of his Iphigenie. 
The figure of the unhappy Orestes tormented by his con- 
science, driven from his native country, and finding 
release from the Furies in a strange land through the 
unexpected help of his sister, became to him a striking 
symbol of his own great spiritual experiences in his adopted 
home. His imagination once stirred by this symbol, 
and the lonely Tauric priestess of the antique legend 
gradually assumed the form and character of Charlotte 

* Cf. Letter tP Frau v, Stem of May 24, 1776. 
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von stein, whom his fancy conceived in past ages to have 
been his sister or his wife. The purely ritual atonement 
of the Greek Orestes was given a psychological interpre- 
tation and was made to express the spiritual purification 
wrought in the poet through the influence of noble 
womanhood. In no way could the poet better express 
his deep gratitude to his friend. 

THE WORK ON IPHIGENIE IN WEIMAR. 

It is still a matter of doubt just when the thought of 
dramatizing the story of the Tauric Iphigenia first 
occurred to Goethe, but from the experiences just related 
it is probable that the first conception of the drama 
belongs to the year 1776.* During the next three years, 
under the continued influence of Frau von Stein, the plan 
developed and took such a definite form that when he 
set about to write the drama in 1779, he could finish it in 
a few weeks. This view seems confirmed by Riemer, 
who reports that Goethe told him of an inscription written 
by him on a fly-leaf which ran as follows : ' Schwalben- 
stein near Ilmenau. Sereno die, quieta mente, I wrote 
after a deliberation of three years the fourth act of my 
Iphigenie in one day.' f And from the diary we learn 
that this fourth act was written March 19, 1779. Her- 
man Grimm also assigns the year 1776 as the time of the 
first conception, but for different reasons-t The astonish- 

* It is noteworthy that according to his diary of Sept. 14, 
1776, he read Lenz' Tantalus (Werke, Vol. Ill, pp. 200 ff.), 
in which Lenz treats of his unfortunate experiences in terms 
of the legend. 

t Riemer, Mittheilungen über Goethe, Vol. II, p. 83, note 3. 

J H. Grimm, Goethe. 6. Aufl. pp. 275 ff. Grimm's aigu- 
ment connecting the first conception of Goethe's Iphigenie 
with the death of the young niece of Gluck, the famous 
composer, seems untenable. Gluck's niece died in 1776, and 
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ing rapidity with which the first version of the drama 
was finished in 1779 in spite of numerous interruptions, 
its excellent dramatic organization, and the clear and 
definite conception of its characters, almost force us to 
the conclusion that the plan of the work had well matured 
in the poet's mind before the actual writing began. 

The first mention of the drama we find in Goethe's 
diary of Feb. 14, 1779, when he writes: * Began early this 
morning to dictate Iphigenia. ' * From this time on we 
have in the poet's letters and diaries and in his Italian 
Journey a complete record of the progress of the drama 
in all its stages up to its final appearance in 1787. The 
first version was finished on March 28, 1779, after he 
had worked six weeks upon it. During this short period 
he was frequently interrupted by his numerous duties 
in the duchy of Weimar, especially by a journey he 
had to make for levying recruits and superintending the 
work on the highways. But his interest in the drama 
was so great that he took it with him on this trip and 
devoted to it all his leisure moments. The play was 
intended, like Elpenor, for a court festival-play in honor, 
probably, of the duchess Louise, who had recently given 
birth to a daughter. The drama was produced before 
the ducal court on April 6, 1779. Goethe himself appeared 

the composer wished to write a cantata in her memory. 
He appealed to Wieland for a text, who, being otherwise 
occupied, requested Goethe to write it. Goethe set about the 
work at once, and his theme, according to Grimm, was 
Iphigenie. But according to Erich Schmidt Proserpina 
(publ. 1778), and not Iphigenie, was originally intended by 
Goethe for Gluck's cantata. Cf . Vierteljahrschrift für Littera- 
turgeschichtef Vol. I, pp. 27 ff. 

* The word 'dictate* seems to suggest that the idea of the 
drama was at that time already developed in his mind. 
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as Orestes, Prince Constantin, the duke's younger brother^ 
played the part of Pylades, Knebel was Thoas, and the 
beautiful and talented actress. Corona Schroeter, played 
the role of Iphigenla. In the audience there were, among 
others. Herder, Wieland, Musaeus, Seckendorf, Louise 
von Göchhausen, and Frau von Stein. The physician 
Hufeland, who was also present at the performance, 
described Goethe's appearance as follows: 'Never will I 
forget the impression which Goethe made as Orestes in 
Greek costume in the representation of his Iphigenie. 
We beheved to see an Apollo. Never was there seen a. 
like union of ph3rsical and spiritual i)erfection and 
beauty.'* Goethe's diary records that the effect of the 
drama was good, especially on pure men. It was repeated 
on April 12, and at the third performance of July 12 the 
duke himself took the part of Pylades. 

The fame of the new drama soon spread, and offers 
from various quarters came to Goethe to publish it. 
But he was by no means satisfied with it; he regarded 
it as merely a sketch for the artistic execution of which 
much labor would still be needed, and therefore definitely 
declined publication. On July 21, 1779, he wrote to 
Karl Theodor von Dalberg, who wished to have it rep- 
resented upon the Mannheim stage: 'It is much too 
carelessly written to be allowed to venture at once from 
the amateur stage into the open world.' 

This first version of the drama, called A, was written 
in prose because great prejudice then existed against the 
use of verse in the drama, which was rejected by the 
Storm and Stress movement as unnatural. Hence prose 
became the fashion of the day. The prose of Goethe's 
Jphigenie was, however, very unlike the realistic prose 

f Robert K^il, Vor Hundert Jahren, Vol. II, p. 167. 
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of his Götz von Berlichtngen; it was noble and elevated in 
tone, and, like that of Egmontf had a pronounced iambic 
movement. Nevertheless Goethe felt that the form 
would have to be thoroughly revised, and made the first 
attempt in that direction in the spring of 1780, when 
the rh3rthmic prose text was divided off into metrical 
lines of unequal length, resembling somewhat the metrical 
form of Wieland 's Alceste. This first metrical version, 
called B, was somewhat hastily and mechanically made 
without any essential changes in content and style.* 
Goethe was also dissatisfied with this first metrical 
version and soon decided upon another revision. On 
Oct. 13, 1780, he wrote to Lavater: *I do not like to 
have my Iphigenie in its present form frequently copied 
and circulated, because I am busy giving it still more 
harmony of style, and am therefore making changes here 
and there.' He was working on this second revision 
in 1781,t and finished it toward the end of that year. 
This version (C) is written in prose, and although it 
shows in expression and in the treatment of the dialogue 
a number of decided improvements over the first prose 
version (A), it did not yet satisfy the poet. He admitted 
that it was hurriedly done.t He had several copies of 

* For a full discussion of the various versions and texts of 
Iphigenie of. Michels in Goethe's Werke, Vol. XXXIX, pp. 
449 ff.; Litzmann in Werke, Vol. X, pp. 387 ff.; Baechtold, 
Goethes Iphigenie auf Tauris in vierfacher GesiaU, 1883, and 
Reckling, Goethe^a Iphigenie auf Tauris nach den vier vher- 
lieferten Fassungen, 1884. For a comparative study of the 
various versions Baechtold's edition is very convenient and 
practical. 

t Cf. letter to Frau von Stein of April 17, 1781, and his 
diary of Aug. 4 and 19, 1781. 

t Cf. his letter to Lavater of Nov. 26, 1781, and to F. H. 
Jacobi of Nov. 17, 1782. 
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it made for his friends, but still felt that it was not 
ready for publication. It seems he feared that it might 
be printed against his will,* and so, to forestall the 
danger of an unauthorized edition of this and other 
works,t he arranged in 1786 with Georg Joachim Goeschen 
of Leipzig for the publication of his collected works, 
in which the Iphigenie was to appear as the third volume.^ 
For the purpose of this edition the poet undertook a 
new and final revision of the drama, and after much 
reflection definitely decided to give it metrical form. 
The brilliant example of Lessing's Nathan der Weise (1779), 
the first great German drama written in blank verse, the 
hearty encouragement of Wieland, and, above all, his own 
poetic instinct determined him in this decision. 5 In 
the discussion of the various aspects of the drama he 
received much stimulus from Herder, whose keen metrical 
sense must have been especially helpful to the poet. 
After much deliberation the prose version C was put 
in the summer of 1786 into irregular iambic metre. 

* Cf. his letter to Kästner of March 15, 1783. 

t Without Goethe's knowledge a few scenes of version B 
were published by Lavater*s amanuensis, J. M. Armbruster, in 
1785 in the Schwäbisches Museum. These scenes were again 
copied from the Museum and published in the Ephemeriden 
der Litteratur und des Theaters of 1786. Cf. Baechtold, p. vi. 

J Cf. Goethe's letter to F. I. Bertruch and Georg Joachim 
Goeschen of the end of June, 1786. 

§ Goethe in his Italienische Reise of Jan. 10, 1787, expresses 
himself on the difficulties involved in choosing the metrical 
form as follows: 'The true cause why I for many years pre- 
ferred prose for my works was the very great uncertainty in 
which our prosody fluctuates, in consequence of which many 
of my judicious and learned friends who cooperated with 
me left the decision of many questions to taste, a course, 
however, which was lacking in all standards.' 
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This metrical transcription Goethe took with him to 
Karlsbad, to subject it there to a thorough revision.* 
On Aug. 23, 1786, he wrote to Frau v. Stein from Karlsbad: 
' Divided into verses as it now is, it gives me new pleasure. 
One can also see much better what improvements are 
still needed.' With the help of Herder, who was then 
also in Karlsbad, the work at first progressed rapidly, so 
that he expected to finish it in a few days. He devoted 
his chief attention to metrical improvements, and with 
this end in view took up the study of the Electra of 
Sophocles. Then he found that in comparison with the 
finished metre of the Greek drama his own verse was 
still 'rough, unmelodious, and unreadable '. f Finally 
he realized that the difficulties were much greater than 
he had expected, and so he abandoned the idea of finishing 
the Iphigenie in Karlsbad and took it with him to Italy. 

THE WORK ON IPHIGENIE IN ITALY. 

On Sept. 3, 1786, Goethe secretly left Karlsbad for Italy, 
a land which for many years he passionately longed to see. 
This Italian journey is, in its far-reaching effects upon his 
life and poetry, the most important event in his career. 
It rejuvenated, enlightened, and inspired him, and gave 
a definite direction to his aims and ideals. In Italy he 
lived for the first time in full aesthetic freedom. His 
essentially Hellenic nature, long repressed by his uncon- 
genial duties and anxious introspections in Weimar, 
was liberated here, and asserted itself in its full strength 
when brought in contact with the beauty, freedom and 
naturalness of Italian life. Here he acquired classic 

* The nature of this second metrical form is unknown, as 
no copy of it has been preserved. 

t Cf. his letter to Herder of the end of Aug. 1786. 
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serenity. The greatest stimulus came to him from the 
large world of art about him. He sa3rs: 'In Italy I 
gradually felt myself freed from petty conceptions and 
removed from false wishes, and in place of the longing 
for the land of the fine arts, there arose in me a longing 
for art itself; I had beheld it, and now I wished to pene- 
trate it.' * The principles of art which he derived from the 
direct contemplation of great masterpieces he endeavored 
to apply to his own works. For in Italy he became con- 
vinced that Nature had intended him for poetry, and he 
then resolved to achieve in it higher results than any he 
had yet attained. His renewed consciousness of strength 
as a poet gave him a sense of satisfaction in his poetical 
labors in Italy which he had rarely felt before. 

Returning now to the Iphigenie we find that during the 
first months of his Italian journey that work was his 
almost constant companion. He was determined to com- 
plete it before undertaking anything else. In the Italic 
enische Reise of Jan. 6, 1787, he summarizes his work upon 
the drama in Italy as follows: 'When I had left behind 
me the Brenner, I took out the work from the largest 
package. ... At the Lago di Garda, while the strong 
south wind was driving the waves on the beach, and 
where I was at least as much alone as my heroine on the 
coast of Tauris, I drew the first outlines of the new version, 
which I afterward continued in Verona, Vicenza, Padua, 
but most diligently in Venice. After this, however, the 
work came to a standstill, indeed I was led to a new 
design, viz. of writing an Iphigenia in Delphi, which I 
should have immediately carried into execution, if dis- 
traction and a feeling of duty toward the older piece had 
not kept me from it. In Rome, however, the work con- 

* Campagne in Frankreich, Werke, Vol. XXXIII, p. 188. 
Of. also his letter to Frau v. Stein of Dec. 29, 1786. 
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tinued with tolerable steadiness. In the evening as I went 
to sleep, I prepared myself for the morning's task, which 
I took up immediately upon awaking. My procedure 
was quite simple. I calmly copied the piece and tried 
the metre regularly, line by line and period by period.' 
From his letters it is evident that the form of the drama 
engaged his chief attention. On Oct. 14, 1786, he writes 
to Herder : ' The passages that were most finished trouble 
me most. I should like to bend their tender heads under 
the yoke of the verse without breaking their necks, and 
yet it is remarkable that generally a better expression 
comes with the metre.' * In Bologna he sees a picture of 
St. Agatha, which was attributed to Raphael but which 
has since disappeared, and in his Italienische Reise 
(Oct. 19) he describes its impression upon him as follows: 
* The artist has given to her (St. Agatha) a sound self- 
possessed maidenhood, but yet without coldness and rude- 
ness. I have noted the form well and shall mentally 
read to her my Iphigenia, and shall not allow my heroine 
to express anything which this saint might not utter.' 

Thus it appears that in Italy under various influences, 
largely artistic, he gave the finishing touches to the 
Iphigenie, Indeed, it was only after the drama had 
become disengaged from its Weimar associations that 
the poet could work upon it with the full freedom of 
an artist. So in Rome he carefully removed everything 
from the drama which would directly suggest persond 
experience». Everything was raised to the height of the 
typical, of the universally human. In Rome antiquity 
surrounded him like a second higher nature, and so the 
classical elements, which were subdued in the earlier 
versions, were given greater prominence. In his metrical 

* Cf . here Schiller's utterance on the nature of metre in his 
letter to Goethe of Nov. 24, 1797. 
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difficulties he received considerable help from K. Ph. 
Moritz (1757-1793), whom he met in Rome. 'I should 
never have dared/ says Goethe, * to translate Iphigenie 
into iambics, had not the prosody of Moritz appeared 
to me like a guiding star.* ... It is singular that we find 
in our language but few syllables which are decidedly 
long or short. With the others one proceeds according 
to taste or caprice. Now Moritz after much thought has 
managed to find out that there is a certain order of rank 
among syllables, and that a syllable more important in 
sense is long as compared with the less significant, which 
is thereby made short; but on the other hand, the former 
in turn becomes short whenever it comes into the neigh- 
borhood of another which has more mental weight. . . . 
I have frequently consulted these principles and found 
them in agreement with my feelings.' f Thus aided by 
Moritz, but probably trusting more his own metrical 
sense, he considered most carefully every expression and 
verse, revising them wherever necessary. On Dec. 29, 
1786, the laborious task was done, and on Jan. 13, 1787, 
he sent a copy of the manuscript to Weimar. J In his 
Italienische Reise of Jan. 10, 1787, he calls his drama his 
«6ci^met3enSlinb", and adds that the Iphigenie deserved this 
designation in more senses than one. He still was dissat- 
isfied with the metrical form of a number of lines, which 
he marked and gave Herder full power and authority 

* His work on prosody appeared in 1786 entitled: Versuch 
einer deutschen Prosodie. 

t Italienische Reise of Jan. 10, 1787. Cf. also Albert Koch, 
über den Versbau in Goethes IphigeniCf Stettin, 1900. 

t Cf . here his letters to Herder of Dec. 29, 1786, and of Jan. 
13, 1787. For the description and history of Goethe's own 
manuscript, which is preserved in the Goethe archive in 
Weimar, cf. Werke X, pp. 389-390. 
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to correct. He wished especially that the euphony of 
several passages should be improved by Herder, but it 
has been impossible to determine just what alterations, 
if any, were introduced by him. The drama appeared 
in the summer of 1787 in the third volume of Goethe's 
collected works published by Goeschen.* 

A comparison of the first prose version of 1779 (A) 
with the final metrical form of the drama shows that 
the changes made were almost wholly stylistic and 
metrical, consisting^ as Lewes says, of 'just the sort of 
touches which elevate poetry above prose'. The orig- 
inal organization of the drama, the plot, the conception 
of the characters remained practically unchanged. A 
comparison of the four versions affords us therefore a 
fine insight into the development of Goethe's style and 
metrical sense between the years 1779 and 1787.t In 
general it may be said that the final version shows 
throughout a greater plasticity, terseness, and correct- 
ness of expression. 

Unpleasant repetitions, unnecessary words, and even 
sentences are often cut out, and the obscurities of the 
earlier versions are removed by felicitous additions of 
word or phrase and by a fuller development of metaphor. 
Thus a greater roundness of expression and a larger epic 
breadth distinguish many passages of the final version. 
It is interesting to observe with what care and skill the 
prosaic expressions are modified and raised to the dignity 
of poetry. The poet aims at greater concreteness, and 
his imagination frequently transforms colorless abstrac- 
tions into new and noble mythological creations. 

* In the edition of Baechtold text D. 

t A thorough comparison of the four versions has been 
made by Reckling, Goethe^a Iphigenie auf Tauria nach den 
vier überlieferten Faaaungen, 1884. 
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Many changes in the final version are due solely to 
metrical considerations. Single words and shorter sen- 
tences are frequently left out, and apocope, syncope, and 
elision are made use of for metrical reasons. On the 
other hand, words, phrases, and short sentences are 
occasionally added and the word-order is changed for 
the sake of the metre. With few exceptions these 
metrical alterations have given a greater distinction 
and perspicuity of thought to the drama, so that the 
work in its final form has been universally admired as 
one of the purest and most perfect productions in modern 
literature. 

RECEPTION OF THE DRAMA. 

The appearance of Iphigenie was received by Goethe's 
friends in Rome and Germany with surprising coolness. 
With the exception of Nathan der Weise, a work so 
lofty in thought and so perfect in execution had not 
yet appeared in Germany. The aesthetic judgment of 
the people was not yet sufficiently developed to appre- 
ciate at once its exquisite beauty. Besides, something 
quite different was expected of Goethe. In 1787 he 
was known to the public largely as the author of Götz 
and Weriher; hence something revolutionary, passion- 
ate, stormy, especially something thoroughly German 
in thought and form was expected of him. Schiller's 
early dramas were then the sensation of the German 
stage. Their bold attacks on the existing social order^ 
their mighty pathos, their extravagant rhetoric, and 
their passionate action powerfully stirred the German 
public. What a contrast between these dramas, in 
which we feel the feverish pulsations of the approaching 
revolution, and Goethe's Iphigenie with its antique 
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theme and calm classic form! Goethe's famous lines 
in Faust weU apply to his Iphigenie: 

„D^t toenn e^ erft butd^ galore burd^gebrungen 
©rfd^cint e« tn bottenbctet ®eftalt. 
SßoiS 0län)t tft für ben SlugenBKd QeBoren; 
2)a« @cl^e Mei6t bet 9flad^h)elt unbetloten." * 

Even Goethe's intimate friends in Weimar did not 
receive the drama with much enthusiasm. They pre- 
ferred it in its old familiar form with its tender associa- 
tionS; and felt the elimination of its personal elements 
to be rather a weakness than an improvement. Few 
realized what changes had taken place in the poet's 
character and artistic ideals in Italy. He felt that he 
was misunderstood and had disappointed the expecta- 
tions of his friends, and yet this did not alter his con- 
victions, for he applied the same artistic standards to 
the revision of his Tasso, which was undertaken Soon 
after the completion of the Iphigenie. Upon his return 
from Italy in June, 1788, he became estranged from Frau 
von Stein, and unwilling to revive the many personal 
recollections he had interwoven in the drama, he made 
no effort to have it produced on the stage. Besides, its 
metrical form would have interfered at that time with 
a successful stage-representation. The German public 
was then unaccustomed to the use of metre in the drama, 
and even in 1798-9 the Weimar actors had to be care- 
fully trained by Goethe and Schiller in the natural 
delivery of the verse of the Wallenstein drama. 

♦Fawa, 11. 70-74. 
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SCHILLER'S CRITICISM AND REVISION OF THE 
DRAMA. 

Of the many contemporary reviews of the drama those 
of Wieland and Schiller are most interesting and sug- 
gestive.* Wieland reviewed it in his TeuUdier Merkur 
in September, 1787, and regarded it as ' written just as 
much in the spirit of Sophocles as Götz was in the spirit 
of Shakespeare, an antique Greek play even to the point 
of illusion.' Schiller, who was then studying Goethe's 
works with much interest and care, reviewed Egmont 
in 1788 and Iphigenie in 1789. His judgment on Iphi^ 
genie was then very similar to that of Wieland. He 
wrote : ' Here we find him vying with as much and even 
greater success with the Greek tragic poets than he had 
done in his Götz von Berlichingen with Shakespeare. In 
the Greek form, of which he has become complete mas- 
ter, ... he develops here the whole creative strength 
of his spirit, and excels his models in their own manner. 
We cannot read this play without feeling inspired by 
a certain spirit of antiquity, which is much too true 
and vivid for a mere imitation, even though it be most 
successful. 't 

He changed, however, his judgment a few years later. 
In 1794 his memorable friendship with Goethe began. 
Though their natures were radically different, they 
soon discovered that their ultimate aims as men and 

* Cf . also J. W. Braun, Goethe im Urtheile seiner Zeitgenossen, 
1884. Vol. II, in various places. 

t Schiller, Werke, (Goedeke Ed.) , Vol. VI, p. 240. Also A. 
W. Schlegel called it ' an echo ' of Greek tragedy. Cf. Vorle- 
sungen über dramatische Kunst und Litteraiur, Vol. II, p. 417. 
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poets were the same, and with unparalleled unselfish- 
ness each strove to understand and stimulate the best 
efforts of the other. One of their important aims was 
to raise the standards and increase the repertoire of the 
Weimar theatre. Schiller, who had displayed great 
talent in revising plays, undertook with Goethe's con- 
sent to revise also Iphigenie for stage purposes.* The 
plan of revision was first mentioned by Schiller in 1800, 
and the work was seriously imder taken in January, 1802. 
This task led Schiller to a thorough study and analysis 
of the drama, with the result that we have several letters 
of his to Körner and Goethe which contain some of the 
most suggestive criticisms we have on the work. Natu- 
rally enough his attitude toward Iphigenie in these 
letters is essentially different from that of his review 
in 1789, for he had meanwhile become thoroughly 
acquainted with Greek tragedy, had studied profoimdly 
the dramaturgic art, and had developed into the greatest 
dramatist of Germany. On Jan. 21, 1802, he wrote as 
follows to his friend Körner about the drama: 'We wish 
to produce here next month Goethe's Iphigenie; this 
has given me occasion to read it again carefully, because 
Goethe feels the need of changing a few things in it. 
I was much surprised that it no longer made the same 
favorable impression upon me as formerly, although it 
will ever remain a soulful creation. It is, however, so 
astonishingly modem and non-Greek that one cannot 
understand how it was possible ever to compare it with a 
Greek play. It is wholly and purely moral, but the sensu- 
ous power, the life, the movement, and everything which 
specifically belongs to a true dramatic work is greatly lack- 
ing. . . . HoweVer, the work was a real meteor at the time 

* He revised in 1796 Goethe's JE^^mon^, and in 1801 Lessing's 
Nathan der Weise, 
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it arose . . . and the age cannot even now overlook it.' * 
Equally important is his letter to Goethe of Jan. 22, 1802, 
which contains several trenchant criticisms on the 
dramaturgic limitations of the play. Schiller considers 
here the drama from the point of view of a practical play- 
wright who thoroughly understands what is necessary 
for an effective stage play. 

Unfortunately Schiller's revision of the drama has 
not been preserved, but from his letters we may infer 
that he reduced somewhat the Orestes scenes and the 
long reflective passages, and tried to give greater promi- 
nence to the main action of the play, which in his judg- 
ment lagged in the second and third acts.t SchiUer's 
version was produced for the first time in Weimar on 
May 15, 1802. Goethe came for the night from Jena to 
see the performance, expecting a peculiarly strange sensa- 
tion from the representation of a drama which portrayed 
a mental state he had long since outgrown4 The drama 
was also produced in Berlin in Dec. 1802 and repeated 
there soon afterward, but without arousing much interest.! 
Goethe did not witness another performance of his 
drama. When it was represented in Weimar in 1827 
with the Berlin actor Krüger as Orestes, Goethe did 
not go to see it, fearing that an imperfect performance 
might prove painful. However, Krüger's representation 
was unusually intelligent and successful, and was described 
the next day to Goethe by Eckermann. || The delighted 

* Cf. also Goethe's letter to Schiller of Jan. 19, 1802, in 
which he says of his Iphigenie: „Q^ t[t gan) t)evteufe(t J^umatu" 

t Cf. note to 11. 1365 ff. 

t Cf. Goethe's letter to Schiller of May 11, 1802. 

§ Cf . Braim, Goethe im UrtheUe seiner Zeitgenossen, Vol. Ill, 
pp. 5 and 25. 

I Cf. Eckermann's Gespräche mü Goethe, April 1, 1827. 
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and grateful poet sent then to the actor a beautifully 
bound copy of his work, upon the fly-leaf of which he 
wrote the following famous lines which are of the great- 
est importance for the interpretation of the drama: 

,3a8 ber 3)icl^er bicf cm S5anbc 
©laubenb, l^offenb antoertraut, 
SBerb* im Ärcifc beutfd^r Sanbc 
S>urd^ bed ilünftlerd MxUn laut I 

€o im ^atibdn, fo im Bpxt^n 
£iebeboa berfünb' t» toeti: 
Wit menfc^lid^e ©eSted^n 
6ül^nct rcinc ÜJlenfc^lic^Ieit-* 

Goethe's Iphigenie cannot be regarded as an effective 
stage-play. It is too limited in incident and action to 
become popular with the masses; it is essentially a 
«6eeteitbrama", which will ever strongly appeal to a 
cultivated audience, able to appreciate its noble diction, 
Hs perfect form, and the depth and delicacy of its motives 
and sentiments. To-day the drama is represented from 
time to time upon the best stages of Germany, which 
thus aim to keep alive the high ideals of German classi- 
cism. The task is, however, not an easy one, for neither 
the heroic nor the youthfully sentimental style of acting 
will do justice to Goethe's heroine. It is but rarely 
that an actress can be found who succeeds in combining 
the classic calmness and nobility of action with the deep 
warmth of expression required of the role of Iphigenia. 



The drama has been translated into practically all the 
European tongues. Among the English translations 
that of William Taylor of Norwich, the foremost student 
of Goethe before Carlyle, is especially noteworthy. It 
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appeared in 1793 and was commended by both Goethe 
and Schiller. It is regarded as Taylor's best translation 
of a German classic. The most widely used English 
translation to-day is that of Miss Anna Swanwick^ 
which is on the whole quite faithful to the orignal. — In 
1818 the poet was much pleased by the appearance of a 
translation of his drama into modern Greek by Joan- 
nes Papadopulos, a young Greek who had studied in 
Jena. In 1861 it was translated into ancient Greek by 
Th. Kock. — Madame de Stael in her famous work De 
VAUemagne (1813) wrote in most enthusiastic terms of 
Goethe's drama, and ever since it has met with special 
favor in France, partly because of its form, which agrees 
with the best principles of French classicism, and partly 
because of the popularity of the Orestes and Iphigenia 
themes in France.* Several translations have appeared 
in Italy, the best of which is that of Andrea Maffei. 
The Russian, Swedish, Danish, Dutch, and Spanish 
translations, while showing the extent of the appreciation 
of Goethe's work, are not especially noteworthy. 

* Cf . Intr. pp. xxxvi-xxxviii. 



ORITICAL DISCUSSION. 

THE HEALING OF ORESTES. 

The aim of the action of Goethe's drama is the return 
of Orestes and Iphigenia from Tauris to Mycenae, where 
Orestes is, with the aid of his sister, to be reestab- 
lished upon the throne of his ancestors. This end can be 
attained only after Orestes has been freed from the tor- 
ments of the Furies, who have been pursuing him ever 
since he murdered his mother. In obedience to the 
oracle of Apollo the unfortunate youth goes to Tauris, 
where an image of Artemis is worshipped in the temple, 
and is promised release from the Furies if he brings the 
sister back to Greece. Naturally he interprets the words 
of the oracle to refer to the image of the goddess, and 
proceeds with his friend Pylades to Tauris to execute 
the mission and obtain the promised relief. Upon their 
arrival in Tauris they are captured and, according to the 
law of the land, brought to the priestess to be sacrificed 
by her at the altar of the goddess. In the priestess 
Orestes finds his sister Iphigenia. He suffers again in her 
presence all the agonies of a tortured conscience; 
exhausted he falls into a swoon in which he sees beautiful 
visions of harmony and peace; finally roused by Pylades, 
he awakes and feels himself freed from the torments of 
the Furies and stirred by a new spirit of hope and coura- 
geous activity. Though he has not captured the image of 
the goddess, he is convinced that he is healed, and grate- 
fully acknowledges that he owes his restoration to his 

Ixxiii 
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sister. The third act in which this remarkable spiritual 
change is wrought in Orestes the poet justly calls *the 
axis of the play'. It represents the most important 
event in the drama upon which the whole action depends. 
Here the great purpose for which Orestes went to Tauris 
is attained, effected not by a deed of extraordinary 
daring, but by the influence of pure and noble womanhood. 
It is not surprising, then, that the attention of critics 
has been chiefly devoted, especially in recent years, to 
the thorough analysis of this act. Efforts have been 
made to determine as clearly as possible the process 
by which the mental restoration of Orestes is effected. 
Some, after a searching analysis of the act, have found 
the change in Orestes unthinkable, contrary to all experi- 
ence, and have pronounced it a psychological impossibil- 
ity, a miracle which unmistakably points to the Greek 
m5rthological source of the drama.* Others, again, have 
discovered in the restoration of Orestes the specifically 
religious. Christian element of the drama, and have 
interpreted it as due to the action of ' divine grace '. f 
These Christian interpretations vary in a number of 
details, but all find something miraculous in the change 
of Orestes, and ascribe it to the intervention of mysterious 
divine forces. Another class of critics refuse to see 
anything miraculous or mystical in the drama, reject 
all dogmatic Christian interpretations as untenable in 
view of Goethe's well-known opposition to dogmatic 
religion, and find the healing of Orestes well motivated 
and based upon deep personal experiences of the poet. 

* Cf . Franz Kern, Deutsche Dramen als SchuUektüre, 1886. 
Kern's criticism has been especially fruitful in arousing a 
general discussion of the subject. 

tSo Müller, Matthias, Frick, Evers, Heinzelmann and 
others. 
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In the opinion of the editor it is only the latter attitude 
that can be justified, if we keep in mind what we know 
of Goethe's character and his artistic purposes. 

Few will maintain that the healing of Orestes is a relig- 
ious miracle in the ordinary sense of that term. Such a 
miracle would after all be nothing else than a deus ex 
machina, which is rejected to-day by all critics as un- 
dramatic. Lessing say^ about the intervention of the mi- 
raculous in the drama: 'Much as we may be convinced 
of the immediate effects of Grace, nevertheless they cannot 
please us upon the stage, where everything which belongs 
to the characters of the persons must arise from the 
most natural causes.' * And similarly Goethe says: 
'Belief and unbeHef are by no means the organs with 
which a work of art is to be apprehended. Rather 
are quite different human powers and capacities necessary 
for it. ... A religious theme, however, may be a good 
subject for art, but only in so far as it possesses gen- 
eral himian interest.' f 

Goethe is preeminently the poet of the human« 
What Schiller especially admired in his poetry was 
his faithful representation of the typical truths of 
human experience, t The fundamental law of poetryj 
according to Goethe, is that everything proceed in it 
with the necessity and truth of nature. Empirical 
psychology is to him the real domain of poetry. § Speak- 
ing of the first four volumes of his collected works which 
appeared in 1787, he says: ' I can truly say that there is 
not one letter in them which has not been lived, felt, 
enjoyed, suffered, thought.' § In view of all this it is 

* Hamhurgische Dramaturgie, No. 2. 

t Eckermann*s Gespräche of May 2, 1824. 

t Cf . Schiller's letter to Goethe of March 1, 1795. 

I Cf . his letter to Schiller of Nov. 25, 1797. 
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clear that the only safe basis of interpretation of Goethe^s 
works is the experience from which they proceeded. 
Goethe can and should be interpreted through himself. 
And so we shall find that the fundamental ideas of the 
third act of the Iphigenie are rooted in characteristic 
spiritual experiences of the poet. 

A glance at Goethe's religious and moral convictions 
will help us to understand his conception of the influence 
which a noble person of a highly spiritual nature may 
exert upon his environment. Goethe was a man of a 
profound religious nature of a non-ecclesiastical order. 
He never pretended to be an orthodox Christian, and 
in fact maintained throughout his life a skeptical atti- 
tude toward all forms of dogmatic religion. It is there- 
fore doing violence to his writings to try to interpret them 
from the point of view of any distinct religious dogma. 
He called himself a Protestant, and as such claimed 'the 
right of holding his inner being free from all prescribed 
dogma, the right of developing himself religiously.' 
Although in the course of his life his religious views 
underwent considerable change, it may be said that the 
general trend of his thought was toward the philosophy 
of Spinoza. Goethe is a poetical pantheist; the whole 
universe is to him divine; God is immanent in all things 
and beings. Accordingly, throughout life he strove to 
study God in his endless manifestations. f 'I believe 
in God,' he once says, ' is a beautiful and praiseworthy 
phrase; but to recognize God in all His manifestations, 
that is true holiness on earth.'} 

The moral expression of the Divine Goethe finds in 

* Italienische Reise of Sept. 22, 1787. 
tCf. Eckermann* s Gespräche of Feb. 28, 1831, and of 
Aug. 2, 1830; also Riemer, Mittheilungen über Goethe, 1, 118. 
X Maximen und Reflexionen, vii. 
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love. He says: 'That is what I call the omnipresenoe of 
God, who has everywhere spread and implanted a portion 
of his endless love, and has intimated even in the brute 
as a germ that which blossoms to perfection in man.' ♦ 
Tlus moral force is not a product of reflection, but innate; 
active in its nature, devoted to the service of objects 
outside of itself. Man who follows this inborn impulse 
becomes 'noble, helpful, and good'; the more he is filled 
with it, the more he approaches the Divine. The con- 
sciousness of this moral force in one's self and the con- 
templation of its endless manifestations in human society 
are more important to Goethe than all religious dogmas 
and traditions, t It is interesting to note how often he 
judges people with reference to this central moral principle. 
Those in whom this principle is most potent are distin- 
guished by their simplicity, sincerity, open-heartedness 
and benevolence. It is Goethe's conviction that such 
people have the power of awakening a deep moral life 
in others, or, as he once says to Eckermann, ' love engen- 
ders love' (Sicbc erjeugt Sicbc).} Accordingly, all the 
qualities emanating from love: truth, candor, sympathy, 
are active forces capable of arousing similar qualities in 
others. A- harmonious moral life expresses itself in 
nobility and calmness of soul and will exert a soothing, 
quieting influence upon agitated beings. 

Goethe had a large experience with persons of strong 
moral natures. Often he felt that an irresistible force 
proceeded from such persons, which in some inexpli- 
cable way stirred his moral life to its very depths. He 
reflected much upon these mysterious forces dwelling in 
nature and in the moral life of man, and described them 

* Eckermann* 8 Gespräche of Oct. 8, 1827. 
t Cf . Goethe's letter to Jacobi of May 5, 1786. 
i Eckermann*8 Gespräche of Oct. 23, 1828. 
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at length in his autobiography and in his conversa- 
tions with Eckermann. The extraordinary influence 
which men of very strong personality often exercised 
upon their environment he ascribed to the 'demoniacal' 
element (ba6 X)dnionif(!^e) in them.* 'A tremendous 
energy/ he says, ' emanates from them, and they exer- 
cise an incredible power over all creatures.'f This power 
he found in a preeminent degree in Napoleon, Frederick 
the Great, Peter the Great, Byron, Paganini, in Duke 
Karl August, and in many others. According to the 
accounts of his contemporaries the poet himself was so 
endowed. Speaking of the personality of Karl August 
to Eckermann Goethe said: 'In the deceased grand- 
duke it (ba« 1)dmonif(!^e) existed to such a degree that no 
one was able to withstand him. He exercised an attrac- 
tion upon men through his calm presence without his 
needing even to show himself kind and friendly.'! 

But not only did Goethe feel the influence of men of 
extraordinary personality; he was also very sensitive to the 
atmosphere of people of more moderate attainments, who 
revealed in their actions sound and clear moral instincts, 
who were direct, open, sympathetic, and aroused his 
confidence. In his letters he frequently describes such 
natures and the wholesome effect they had upon him. 
But he was especially susceptible to the influence of 
noble women. His numerous feminine friendships form 
one of the most interesting and characteristic chapters 
of his life. No poet has ever portrayed with such power 
and beauty the uplifting and soothing influence of noble 
womanhood as Goethe. A distinctive feature of his 

* Eckermann's Gespräche of Feb. 28 and Mar. 2, 1831. 

tCf. Werke, Vol. XXIX, p. 177. 

J Cf. Eckermann's Gespräche of March 8, 1831. 
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relation to women was his desire to confess to them 
all that agitated and burdened his heart and mind, and 
such confessions afforded him the greatest relief. We 
can mention here only a few of these friendships and 
their effect upon the poet. 

In Leipzig he became acquainted with Frau Böhme, 
an elderly lady in delicate health, who lived in quiet 
retirement. She attracted the young student and won 
his confidence and affection through her gentle tender 
nature and her real sympathetic concern for his well- 
being. More strongly he felt the effect of the person- 
ality of Friederike Oeser, daughter of the artist. In 
his poetic epistle to her of Nov. 6, 1768, he confesses 
that he knows no one who can so well soothe his pain 
and with a glance restore the calmness of his soul. And 
in a letter to her of Feb. 13, 1769, he writes that in 
her presence he experienced the joyousness and heroism 
of her soul, for 'those qualities are as communicable 
as electricity, and you have as much of it as there are 
sparks in an electric machine.^ 

Upon his return to Frankfurt he came under the 
influence of Fräulein von Klettenberg, in whom he found 
traits of character which he always regarded as the most 
valuable: 'a hearty, natural conduct, cheerfulness and 
calmness of soul.' In Friederike Brion and Charlotte 
Buff it was the naturalness, kindliness, and truth of 
their being that so powerfully attracted him. We have 
already referred to the calming influence of the letters 
of Countess Auguste von Stolberg, especially those 
written in 1775, the year of his greatest mental agita- 
tion produced by his relation to Lili. He feels impelled 
to confess to her all his inner conflicts, and the language 
he uses in describing to her the deep sense of his guilt 
and the chaotic state of his feelings reminds us of the 
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confessions of Orestes in the third act of the Iphigenie. 
He feels that a look of her eye, a pressure of her hand^ 
a comforting word from her lips would afford him the 
greatest relief. Once he exclaims: 'Dear child, I have 
always a feeling that you will save me from deep misery. 
No other feminine creature can do it but you.' 

His relation to Auguste von Stolberg prepared him 
for his friendship for Frau von Stein, which must be 
regarded as the central experience underlying the Ipki- 
genie. Again and again he confesses all that he owes 
to her friendship, and a number of his letters throw 
the strongest light upon the manner in which the restora- 
tion of Orestes is effected. He confesses that her friend- 
ship and love have caused a radical change in his whole 
moral being, but adds that the process is quite incom- 
prehensible to him. He writes: 'I cannot say and 
dare not comprehend what a change your love is effect- 
ing in my innermost being; it is a condition which, old 
as I am, I do not yet know.' Again: 'Your relation to 
me is so holy and peculiar that I feel it cannot be expressed 
in words; human beings cannot see it.' He feels him- 
self morally purified through her friendship. He says: 
'I am on the way to being cured through your love of 
some remnants of sins and shortcomings.' 'I owe 
ever3rthing to you. I feel as if now no evil could any 
longer touch me.' In September, 1776, when the unhappy 
poet Lenz goes to Kochberg to visit Frau von Stein, 
Goethe writes to her : ' Lenz is to see you, and that broken 
soul is to sip the drops of balsam in your presence,' 
significant words, showing what effect he expects of the 
personality of his friend even upon a man who is on 
the verge of insanity. The moral qualities which she 
awakens in the poet are those which she herself pre- 
eminently possesses: truth, openness, above all calm- 
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ness of soul. To her more than to any other being he 
can reveal himself, to her he can confess all that bur- 
dens his heart. Such confessions afford him the greatest 
moral relief, as we find also in the case of Orest^. So 
he writes Dec. 4, 1780: 'After my confession of yester- 
day I feel very much better and easier; would that it 
may become complete!' Again he writes on March 27, 
1781 : ' May the openness and the calmness of my heart 
which you restored for me be yours, and may all the 
good that comes from it to others and to me be also 
yours. Believe me I feel myself quite different, my 
former benevolence returns, and with it the joy of my 
life; you. have restored in me the delight in doing good 
which I had lost entirely.' 

From these and other letters it appears that it was 
Goethe's conviction derived from experience that in 
some way incomprehensible to the discursive under- 
standing one being may profoundly affect another through 
the sheer force of his personality, may awaken and develop 
dormant moral forces and bring harmony and peace to 
anxious souls. Goethe felt these moral forces most 
keenly when they proceeded from noble women. This 
feminine influence upon the emotional and moral develop- 
ment of man the poet treats repeatedly in his l)rrics and 
larger works before and after thfe Iphigenie. In Werffier, 
Egmont, Tasso, Wilhelm Meister, Wahlverwandtschaften, 
and Fav^t he portrays the various phases of this theme 
from the point of view of typical characters and situations. 
In the Iphigenie we have the intensest and most poetic 
expression of this experience. Just as the poet felt his 
whole being strengthened and restored to useful activity 
through the spiritual influence of Frau v. Stein, so he 
represented Orestes as healed through the influence of 
Iphigenia. The deep S3nnpathy in which the unhappy 
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Orestes feels himself drawn to the unknown priestess, 
his free and full confession to her of his guilt, which he feels 
more keenly than ever before in her pure and holy presence, 
the frightful visions of his morbid fancy, his exhaustion 
and his consequent relief and peace — all this is a grand 
poetic representation of Goethe's own experience. It 
is psychologically as true as the experience from which 
it is drawn. But naturally Goethe does not offer any 
metaphysical explanation of the process by which the 
healing of Orestes is effected, for that is not the province 
of the poet. Goethe once says to Eckermann: 'The 
more incommensurable and the more incomprehensible 
to the understanding a poetic production is, so much the 
better it is.' * Moreover, Goethe frequently states that 
the influence of one personality upon another transcends 
human understanding; it is a typical human experience, 
our moral growth depends upon it, but it is inexplicable. 
The poet states the largest aspects of this same funda- 
mental mystery of our life in the famous catechization 
scene in Fatist, where Faust says to Gretchen (U. 3446- 
56): 

m&)m' td^ ntd^ Slug' in S(uge btr, 
Ut^ brängt nid^ aUed 
^ad) fympi \xris> $et)en bit, 
Unb \oibt in eimgent ©el^etnmU 
Unftd^ar, ftd^or, neben bit? 
©rfülT babon betn ^etj, fo gto^ e« ift, 
Unb h)enn bu ganj xn bent ©efül^Ie f elig Bi|l^ 
!Renn' tS bann ttne bu hnßft, 
Ü^enn'SWd! ^etal £teBe! ^tt! 
gd^ l^abe feinen Flamen 
2)afürl ©efttl^IiftalleS; 

* Eckermann* 8 Gespräche of May 6, 1827. Cf. also his 
utterance on poetry of March 8, 1831. 
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3lam ift 6^ unb fRavidi), 
Umncbdnb ©immcteglut." * 

This poetic pantheism is, as has been said, the futh 
toward which Goethe leaned, and if we would interpret 
the influence of Iphigenia upon Orestes from this point of 
view, we might ascribe it to God, but in no other sense 
than that all life and experience, physical and spiritual, 
are to be ascribed to the same source. We have, there- 
fore, here no miracle in the ordinary sense, no special 
interposition of God in behalf of Orestes. Goethe 
had no distinct religious tradition or dogma in mind 
when he wrote the drama, but endeavored to give a 
concentrated poetic expression to an experience which 
he had often felt, especially in the first years of his 
residence in Weimar, and in which he saw a typical 
significance. The process by which one person may 
exert the greatest influence upon another, even to the 
point of restoring a being torn by remorse and despair 
to joyful activity, the poet did not try to analyze and 
explain, for he regarded it as beyond human comprehen- 
sion. He therefore limited himself to the faithful repre- 
sentation of the action and reaction of the moral forces in 
man, which he believed were implanted in him by God. 
Iphigenia says to Thoas (1. 494) : 

„Bit (bic ®ötter) teben nur burd^ unfer ^erj 3u utiS." 

Let us now turn to the drama and see how Goethe 
conceived the character of Iphigenia and how he repre- 
sented the influence of her personality upon her brother 
Orestes. The circumstance of the legend that Iphigenia 
was a sister of Orestes was most significant to the poet,' 

* Cf . also his letter to Auguste v. Stolberg of Jan. 26, 
1775. 
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for he regarded sisterly love as the purest and most 
unselfish. He entertained the deepest love for his sister 
Cornelia; in his boyhood and early youth she was his 
closest friend and confidant. After her marriage in 
1773 he longed for a similar relationship to other women 
and thought he had found it in Auguste von Stolberg, 
whom in his letters he frequently calls his sister.* Later 
he similarly addressed Frau von Stein in the exalted 
moments of his friendship.! And so it is through the 
pure love of the sister Iphigenia that Orestes is to be 
restored. 

Orestes and Iphigenia belong to a family of great 
criminals. Ever since their great ancestor Tantalus 
was hurled to Tartarus for his overweening pride, the 
hatred of the gods is supposed to have pursued the 
family and to have involved its various members from 
generation to generation in monstrous crimes. Iphigenia 
is the only guiltless member of her race. It is a miracle 
to Thoas that she escaped the traditional fate of her 
family. It happened through the intervention of the 
goddess who rescued her in her early youth from the 
sacrifice in Aulis and brought her to Tauris to serve 
there as the priestess of her temple. In the Taurian 
land, far removed from the unbridled passions of her 
kindred, she developed into pure and noble woman- 
hood. Guided by her own great experience in Aulis, she 
arrived at new views concerning the nature of the gods 
and their relations -to men, views directly opposed to 
the gloomy beliefs of her family. She came to the con- 
viction that the gods were true, just, and beneficent, 
that they loved and conferred blessings upon the race 

* Cf. his letters to her of Jan. 26, March 25, April 25, and 
July 25, 1775. 

t Cf. his letters of Feb. 23, April 14, and May 24, 1776. 
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of men, and required that man live in obedience to their 
laws. She says to Thoas (11. 1825-8) : 

;^n 3w0cni> flwf ^ob' vf) gcleml gcl^ord^cn, 
(5rft meinen ©Hern unb bann einer ©oltl^eit 
Unb folgfam fill^lt' id^ immer meine 6eele 
2lm fc^önften frei." 

Naturally she regarded the ancient custom of the 
Taurians of sacrificing strangers at the altar of Diana 
as based upon an utter hiisconception of the nature of 
the gods, as in the highest degree sinful. 

„^tt mi^öerftel^t bie §immlifd^en, ber fie 
Slutgierig h)ä^nt; er biegtet il^nen nur 
2)ie eignen graufamen Segierben an." (11. 523-5.) 

She concealed her birth and the history of her past 
life from all, and yet, though a stranger in Tauris, the 
influence of her personality was soon felt by the king 
and the people. She imparted her religious and moral 
principles to the barbarians and by her gentle eloquence 
succeeded in discontinuing the human sacrifices. The 
introduction of the higher laws of humanity through 
her influence proved a blessing to the land, alleviated 
the condition of the people, and established the strongest 
moral bond between them and the revered priestess. 

^Unb fii^Il nid^l jeglid^er ein beffer 2o8, 
6eitbem ber Äönig, ber ung h)eif ' unb iap^tc 
6o lang* gefül^ret, nun pd^ aud^ ber TOIbe 
3n beiner QkQtrütyatt erfreut unb und 
S)e« fd^h)ei0enben ©ei^orfam« ^flid^t erleid^tcrt? 
^ai nennft bu unnii^, toenn toon beinem SBefen 
2luf 2:aufenbe ^erab ein Salfam träufelt?" (11. 133-9.) 

She deeply sympathized with and comforted the king 
when he lost his last and most beloved son in battle, 
and through this personal relation won his largest con- 
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fidence. Thus the poet has represented Iphigenia as 
the center of the moral regeneration of a young and 
vigorous people, eager for growth but needing spiritual 
guidance. 

Jbtm ntrgenbd Bout bie WHu, bie l^etaB 
gn menfc^Iic^ar Qk^täÜ bom ^tmmel hmnd, 
@in Sftck^ ftc^ fd^enet, atö too trü6 uttb toilb 
@tn neued SSolI, boU 2thtn, mat unb ^aft, 
6id^ f el6ft unb banger 9(^nung üBerlaff en« 
3)e8 3KenfdSfenIeben3 f(^h)ete »ürben trägt." (11. 1677-82.) 

In all this great humanizing work she followed the 
instincts of her pure and harmonious nature, for Iphigenia, 
like so many of Goethe's finest feminine characters, is 
essentially naive. In her religious and moral life she 
implicitly trusts her intuitions. 

„3c^ unterfud^ ntd^, id^ fül^Ie nut." (1. 1650.) 

Such are a few of the salient traits of her character. 
She is in the highest sense of the term a priestess among 
the Scythians, but though revered by all she cannot 
overcome a feeling of strangeness in Tauris. She is a 
Greek and loves Hellas; her feehngs are bound up with 
her family, and she longs to return some day to her 
native land and purify her family through her moral 
and religious ideals. In obedience to the instincts of 
her heart, and believing that the final mission of her 
life is not in Tauris, but in Mycenae, she rejects the suit 
of Thoas. The disappointed and angry king then com- 
mands that the practice of human sacrifices be at once 
resumed, a command which threatens to undo her long 
and beneficent work of civilization in Tauris. Then 
the captive Pylades is brought to her and from him 
she learns the crushing news of the murder of her father 
by her mother Cl)rtaemnestra. 
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With forced composure &he then receives Orestes. The 
deepest gloom envelops his soul. Horrible phantoms 
of his tortured conscience repeatedly rise before his 
excited fancy, bewilder him and drive him to despair. 
In this frame of mind no sound activity is possible, he 
is world-weary and would welcome death in expiation 
of his crime. His faithful friend Pylades vainly tried 
to encourage and calm him by turning his mind away 
from the scenes of murder to the beautiful days of their 
early youth when they dreamed glorious dreams of a 
useful heroic activity. But he did not feel the whole 
depth of his friend's suffering and did not appreciate 
the freeing power of a full confession. Optimistic and 
active himself, he hoped that activity would eventually 
restore the morbid spirit of his friend. But Orestes says 
(11.749-51): 

Jörn väf befümmt ju leben unb ^u l^anbeln 
60 ne^m* ein ®ott toon meinet fcl^h)eren Stint 
3)en 6ci^nnnbel toeg.'' 

This task is performed by Iphigenia. She approaches 
him with her natural sympathy, for she has heard from 
Pylades of his great mental sufferings, her hand touches 
his to loosen his fetters, her gentle words penetrate the 
gloom of his soul, and he feels at once the comforting 
influence of her pure personality. She seems to him ' a 
heavenly woman.' Her deep concern for the fate of the 
house of Agamemnon and her kindly consideration for 
him arouse his confidence, and he feels impelled to confess 
everything to her and finally to reveal his identity. 
Dissimulation, naturally repugnant to him, is impossible 
in her holy presence. Instinctively he feels that a stronger 
bond exists between them. In his confession he suffers 
anew and more intensely than ever before all the agonies 
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of a tortured conscience. His imagination sees agiun all 
the incidents of his crime with the distinctness of reality. 
The hideous forms of the relentless Furies rise before him 
and he hears their mocking laughter. He believes that 
he is irreparably doomed. 

And how does Iphigenia receive his confession? She, 
who as the daughter of Cl3rt8emnestra has the right to 
condemn the deed and avenge the murder, has only 
words of tenderest compassion for him. She knows 
that he committed the deed in the belief that it was his 
sacred duty, and forgives him. Repeatedly she tries to 
make him realize who she is, and endeavors by word and 
gesture to calm him. But all her attempts are vain and 
seem for a while but to augment his sufferings. Her 
gentle words of sympathy stir his innermost being, he 
evades her embrace. The horror of his deed stands so 
visibly before him that he cannot comprehend how the 
pure and saintly woman, the priestess, can have sym- 
pathy and love for him, the tainted criminal, the object 
of the revengeful pursuit of the Furies. And so in his 
frenzy he mistakes her tenderness for the wild ravings of 
a Bacchante. When he finally grasps the thought that 
the priestess who has been commanded to slay him is 
his sister, the horror of the situation drives him to the 
height of despair and almost unsettles his reason. But 
the poet believed that love awakened love and so, even 
on the verge of insanity, when his eyes fall upon his weep- 
ing sister, he utters the deeply pathetic words (11. 1249-51) : 
Äeinenid^t! 2)u l^aft nid^t fd^ulb. 
Sett meinen erften Sauren l^ob* id^ nid^ 
®cltebt, hne td^ bid^ Kebcn lönnte, ©defter.*' 
Exhausted he falls into a swoon. The confession, 
stimulated by the pure and sympathetic personality of 
Iphigenia, has finally given him the much needed relief. — 
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The poet had now the difficult task of representing in some 
convincing way the spiritual change in Orestes, and he 
did it by making him describe the visions of peace and 
reconciliation that float before his fancy. This very 
delicate and highly poetical scene may also be traced 
to Goethe's experiences. In his letters the poet often 
ascribes to sleep and beautiful dreams a beneficent 
effect upon his moral well-being. Especially is this the 
case during the period of his friendship with Frau von 
Stein. He frequently reports to her that a sound 
sleep had purified his soul, had caused the misery of a 
previous evening to vanish, and restored again the 
spiritual harmony of his nature.* On Feb. 23, 1776, he 
writes the following significant letter to her: 'What a 
gentle and light sleep I had, with what happiness I arose 
and greeted the beautiful sun, the first time in fourteen 
days with a free heart, and with how much gratitude 
toward you, angel of Heaven, to whom I owe all this!* 
Again on March 15, 1785, he writes: *I have only two 
gods, you and sleep. You heal everything in me that can be 
healed.' So also in Faust the poet symbolically represents 
the recovery of his hero from his pangs of remorse over 
the tragic fate of Gretchen as effected by a long refreshing 
sleep, granted to him by the kindly fairies. When Faust 
awakes, he feels restored and prepared to enter again upon 
life's struggles.f 

When Orestes begins to regain consciousness, he finds 
Iphigenia standing by his side and hears her fervid 
prayer to the goddess in which she expresses her deep 
love and concern for him and her hope of returning with 

* Of. his letters to Frau v. Stein of May 21, 1778; Feb. 14, 
1779; Nov. 13, 1782; March 7, 1783; «Nov. 23, 1783, and 
June 24, 1784. 

t Cf . Faust, Pt. II. 11. 4613 ff. 
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him to Greece. Then the manly words of his friend, 
reminding him of the danger of the situation and exhort- 
ing him to proceed at once to action, dispel the last 
impressions of his vision. He awakes, feels that his 
soul is free, and turns with hope and courage to the 
duties of life. Though the image of the goddess has 
not been captured, the Furies have ceased to torment 
him. He knows that he owes this spiritual freedom to 
his sister. And so toward the end of the drama he says 
(U. 2119-26): 

Jßon bit berül^rt, 
9Bat id^ gel^eUi; in beinen 3(rtnm fa^ie 
^DoiS ÜBel mid^ mit aQen feinen JUauen 
3um let^mol unb fd^üttdte baS Wlaxl 
@ntfe^ic^ mir )ufammen; bannentfb^'d 
SBBie eine €d^Iange ju bet ^ol^Ie. 3ltu 
@eme^' id^ nun burd^ bid^ bad h>eite £id^ 
3)eg ^Qta.** 

THE INNER CONFLICTS OF IPHIGENIA. 

The connection between Iphigenia's inner conflicts 
with the main action of the drama has been amply 
discussed in the notes. With Iphigenia, constituted 
as she is, these inner conflicts arise of necessity from 
the dramatic situation at the end of the third act. She 
wishes to save her brother and return with him to Greece, 
but this seems only possible by practicing deception 
upon the king. The instincts of her sisterly affection 
clash with the demands of the moral law. This moral 
law is to her not an external command, but an essential 
part of her being, a dictate of her conscience. Her 
religious and moral convictions are an expression pf this 
inner voice, and thus far all her actions have been directed 
by it. The beneficent results of her conduct have 
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proved to her its validity and its holiness. Truthful- 
ness to herself and to all with whom she has come in 
contact has thus far been the law of her life and has 
given strength and harmony to her whole being, and 
now the stress of circumstances seems to demand that, 
if she would save her brother, she act in violation of 
this principle. We have here the deepest of tragic 
conflicts, and the poet develops every phase of it with 
fulness and consistency. When finally, after the great- 
est inner struggles, she stakes ever3rthing upon the moral 
law, which is to her divine, we feel that she acts in full 
accordance with her character. The priestess Iphigenia 
could not have acted otherwise. 

It has been pointed out that there is a striking analogy 
between the conduct of Iphigenia and that of Neopto- 
lemus in the PhUodetes of Sophocles. Philoctetes was 
a friend of Hercules, who left him his bow and arrows 
before ascending the funeral-pyre on Mt. CEta. When 
the Trojan war broke out, Philoctetes joined the expedi- 
tion, but was bitten by a noxious serpent on the island 
of Tenedos, where the fleet stopped on its way to Troy. 
Owing to the offensive smell of the wound and the 
cries he uttered in his agony, he was abandoned by 
the Greeks on the island of Lemnos and there left to 
his fate. Several years afterward Helenus, a Trojan 
seer, prophesied that Troy could not be taken without 
Philoctetes and the famous bow and arrows of Her- 
cules. Accordingly Odysseus undertakes the task of 
bringing him to Troy, and for this purpose associates 
with him the youthful Neoptolemus, the son of Achilles, 
who had no share in the abandonment of Philoctetes. 
The scene of the action takes place in Lemnos. Odysseus, 
being known to Philoctetes, keeps himself in the back- 
ground, but directs Neoptolemus to entrap the man 
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on board his ship by ingenious lies. Neoptolemus at 
first strongly protests against lying, but finally consents 
to carry out the plans of Odysseus in the hope of thus 
ending the war and winning glory for himself. He 
then easily gains the confidence of Philoctetes and promises 
to take him back to his home. When they are about 
to embark, Philoctetes is overcome by a terrible spasm 
of pain from his incurable wound, and in his misery 
entrusts the bow and arrows to Neoptolemus, asking 
him to guard them from his foes during his sleep, which 
generally follows such attacks. When at last he falls 
into a deep slumber, the chorus advises Neoptolemus 
to carry off the weapons. But the sight of the agony 
of Philoctetes arouses the better nature of Neoptolemus; 
he is ashamed of the deception he has practiced, and 
when Philoctetes awakes and thanks him for his care, 
he confesses to him the truth that he is not his friend, 
but really a tool in the hands of his bitterest enemy, 
Odysseus. Afterwards, in spite of the protests and 
threats of Odysseus, Neoptolemus returns the bow to 
Philoctetes, and when he cannot induce him to go with 
him to Troy, he is ready to redeem his pledge and take 
him back to his home. As they are ready to depart, 
Hercules suddenly descends from the sky and com- 
mands Philoctetes to go to Troy and aid in the de- 
struction of the city. Philoctetes obeys, and hastens 
with Neoptolemus to the ship. 

The resemblance between the characters of Neopto- 
lemus and Iphigenia is evident. Both are essentially 
noble open natures who in a critical moment are ready 
to jeopardize everything that is dear to them rather than 
practice deception. Neoptolemus says: *For it is my 
nature to do nothing with evil treachery' Q. 88), and 
similarly Iphigenia says (11. 1403-4) : 
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„^^ f)ahi nid^t gelernt, ju ^interl^alten, 
3lod} jemanb ettoag abjuUften." 

Both are actuated by noble motives in practicing decep- 
tion: Neoptolemus by the wish to help his countrymen 
to conquer Troy, Iphigenia by the hope of saving her 
brother and returning with him to Greece. Both have 
their roles assigned to them by shrewd and worldly men, 
Neoptolemus by Odysseus, Iphigenia by Pylades, and 
both are to tell stories which contain elements of truth 
and falsehood. In trying to carry out their parts, both 
realize the full meaning of their contemplated treachery, 
Neoptolemus at the sight of the sufferings of Philoctetes, 
Iphigenia at the thought of her obligations to Thoas and 
his people. The purity and truth of both reassert them- 
selves, and both reveal their stratagems to the very 
persons against whom they are directed, even at the risk 
of renouncing thereby what is dearest to them and 
incurring the greatest personal dangers. A careful com- 
parison between the two dramas will also reveal a striking 
correspondence between the characters of Odysseus and 
Pylades.* 

COMPARISON BETWEEN THE GREEK AND THE 
GERMAN IPHIGENIA. 

A CAREFUL study of Goethe's Iphigenie shows that to 
some extent he was influenced by all the extant Greek 
dramas on the Orestes and Iphigenia themes, but especi- 
ally by the Iphigenia among the Taurians of Euripides. 
Goethe derived from that drama not only the main action 

*Cf. Ferdinand Schultz, Die Nachbildung der Antike in 
Goethes Iphigenie. Preussische Jahrbücher, Vol. XL VIII, 
pp. 260 ff . 
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of his play, viz. the return of Iphigenia to Greece and the 
release of Orestes from the Furies, but, as has been 
abundantly shown in the notes, also the language of 
Euripides and some of his motives, thoughts, and senti- 
ments have directly influenced the Grerman play. And 
yet the religious and moral ideals of the two dramas are as 
radically different as were the times in which they were 
written. The two dramas have been frequently com- 
pared, generally to the disparagement of Euripides. 
Enthusiastic admirers of Goethe have repeatedly con- 
trasted the moral limitations of the Greek drama with 
the spiritual depth and purity of the German. Such 
criticisms are misleading and are eminently imjust to the 
Greek poet. It is to be remembered that a period of 
about twenty-two hundred years intervened between the 
two plays — a period during which the moral sense of 
Europe had developed under the influence of Christianity 
from the restricted national ideals of the Greeks to the 
large international ideals of humanity of the 18th century. 
A comparative study of both dramas is valuable only 
if undertaken in the historical spirit, from the point of 
view of the conditions that gave them birth and the ideals 
which they aimed to express. It will then be seen that 
each drama is an excellent expression of the highest 
spirit of the civilization of its own time and country. 

Before entering upon such a comparison it is important 
to note that the modern stage places no restrictions upon 
the poet in the choice of his subject and the manner of 
its treatment. Whether the theme chosen be legendary 
or historical, the modern poet has assumed the right to 
subject it to such modifications as are required by his 
dramatic purposes. The ancient Greek dramatist was 
much more limited. As a rule he was restricted to the 
choice of such legendary themes as formed the basis of 
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the national religion^* with the result that the same 
stories were dramatized over and over again by successive 
poets. In fact it was through the drama that the Greek 
people were kept acquainted with their religion and their 
legendary history. And so the religious conservatism 
required that the main outlines of the sacred stories be 
closely adhered to by the dramatists; only the incidents 
of the legends, which often varied widely in the different 
districts, and the question of time, place, and motive, were 
left to the discretion of the poet and could be altered at 
will. Therefore the Greek dramatist, wishing to give 
some freshness and new interest to the well-known old 
legends, devoted all his ingenuity to the reconstruction 
of the plot. 

Goethe, feeling free to use every phase of the old 
legend in his own way, remodeled it to suit his own 
poetical ends. The whole action of the drama was to 
be determined by the character of Iphigenia, and there- 
fore all the deviations of the drama from Euripides can 
be explained from this central purpose of the poet. 
Goethe's aim was not to construct a new, ingenious, and 
theatrically effective plot, but to show the overpower- 
ing influence of pure womanhood upon her whole environ- 
ment. Accordingly the general character of his drama 
had to be psychological, its chief interest had to be 
transferred from external action to the spiritual con- 
flicts and changes of the principal characters. 

The most important deviation of Goethe from Euripides 
we find in his new interpretation of the oracle of Apollo, 
by which the capture of the image of Diana and the final 
interposition of Pallas Athena were rendered unnecessary. 
Here we can best study the radical difference between 

* During the whole fifth century B.c. only very few excep- 
tions to this rule are recorded. 
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the old play and the new. For Euripides the removal 
of the image of Diana from Tanris to Attica was the most 
essential element of the old legend, with which important 
local religious traditions were bound up. At Halse, 
near Athens, there was a temple of Artemis containing 
an image of the goddess, which was believed to have 
been captured from Tauris by Orestes and to which 
certain symbolical rites indicative of an early custom 
of human sacrifices were paid. There was also a well- 
known cult of Iphigenia in Brauron, where, according 
to tradition, she served after her return from Tauris 
as a priestess of Diana.* Euripides ingeniously con- 
nected the expiation of the crime of Orestes with the 
capture of the sacred statue through the help of Iphi- 
genia and its transportation from Tauris to Halae. He 
thus dramatized familiar events of the national and 
religious life of his countrymen, aiming to evoke thereby 
the local patriotism of the Athenians. — ^The appearance 
of Pallas Athena at the end of the play, and her inter- 
vention in behalf of the Greeks, are certainly undramatic, 
but may be justified on national and religious grounds. 
The poet wished thereby to give high religious sanction 
to the removal of the image, which would otherwise 
have been merely a deed of stratagem and theft. More- 
over, he desired to introduce the prophecy concerning 
Attic institutions, well known to the Athenians, which, 
coming from the lips of their patron-goddess, was intended 
to arouse the religious awe of the spectators.f The 
aim to gratify local patriotic and religious sentiment 
was then the leading motive for the introduction of 
the much-discussed final scene in the drama of Euripides. 

* Cf . pp. xxix-xxx. 

tCf. Eurip. Iph, Towr., 11. 1446 ff. 
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All these considerations of Euripides had little inter- 
est for Goethe. His dramatic purpose was not to explain 
the origin of the worship of the sacred image in Halse or 
the cult of Iphigenia in Brauron, but chiefly to repre- 
sent the moral effect which a pure woman may have 
upon a man suffering the torments of a guilty conscience. 
What need, then, had Goethe for the capture of a sacred 
image, if, according to his conviction, Orestes could 
be freed from the pursuit of the Furies through the 
influence of the pure personality of Iphigenia? The 
Greeks believed that it was possible for a matricide to 
be absolved from pollution through the performance 
of some acts of ritual atonement and purification. Pylades 
very well states the Greek point of view as follows (11. 
744-8): 

„Qa einer fd^weren 2;at betuft ein ®ott 
3>en ebeln Tlann, ber ötel \>txhxa^, unb legt 
Sl^m auf, mos un3 unrnößlid^ fd^eint, ju enben* 
@^ pegt ber ^elb, unb Bü^enb bienei tv 
JDen (Söttem unb bet SBelt, bte il^n bere^tt." 

But such a view of purification is foreign to our moral ' 
and religious sense. We cannot see any causal con- 
nection between the capture of an ancient statue and 
the atonement of guilt. Such an atonement seems to 
us external, arbitrary, and superficial, whereas we demand 
an inner, spiritual change and purification. Accordingly, 
the central idea of Goethe's drama is based upon the 
modern view of atonement, which is possible only through 
inner repentance. The poet therefore so revised the 
words of the oracle that Orestes, after he had been healed 
through the influence of his sister, discovers at a critical 
moment that Apollo never intended the image to be 
removed from Tam-is, and that the sister referred to in 
the oracle was none other than Iphigenia herself. Thus 
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all obstacles to the return of Iphigenia and Orestes are 
removed, and the purposes of Apollo are brought into 
harmony with Iphigenia's firm belief in the justice and 
the goodness of the gods. 

Goethe's Iphigenia could not possibly take the attitude 
toward the barbarians which we find in the heroine of 
Euripides. The spirit of the Greek drama is thoroughly 
national. It glorifies Greek intellect and Greek civiliza- 
tion over the dullness and brutality of the barbarians 
of Scythia. The wily Greek woman feels no scruples 
about deceiving the unsophisticated foreign king, for 
the high moral obligations which the Greek felt toward 
his countrymen did not extend to the barbarians. The 
trickery by which the Greek Iphigenia beguiles the 
Taurian king doubtless strongly appealed to the national 
pride of the Greek audience. The actions of the German 
Iphigenia are determined by different ideals. Hers is 
the religion of humanity which, she believes, is implanted 
in all human beings. When Iphigenia confesses to Thoas 
the full truth, the Scythian king says (IL 1936-9): 

,,^u glaubft, eS l^öre 
2)er tol^c Bc\)if)t, bet ^axhax, bic 6ttmmc 
^et ^al^rl^eit unb bet ^enfcl^Iicl^!nt, bie SltteuS, 
2)€t ©ried^e, nid^l bentaJ^m?" 

To which the priestess answers: 

„@« l^ört ftc jebcr, 
©cborcn unter jebem §immel, bem 
2)e« Sebcn« DueDle burd^ ben Sufen rein 
Unb ungel^tnbctt fliegt.'* 

And so Iphigenia, far from despising the barbarians, has 
devoted herself for years to the purification and elevation 
of the religious and moral life of the Scythian king and 
his people. Thoas, though a barbarian, is represented as a 
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man of noble instincts^ susceptible to the influence of 
Iphigenia and capable of appreciating her high ideals. 
His friendship for her deepens into love and he wishes 
to wed her. This relation, entirely lacking in the Greek 
drama, and possibly suggested by La Grange-Chancel,* 
is fully developed by Goethe and made an essential element 
in the action of the drama. For how could Thoas have 
been moved by Iphigenia's grand confession of truth, if 
a strong personal bond did not exist between them, and 
if his spiritual life had not already been affected by her 
hmnanizing influence? Her strong appeal to his generosity 
presupposes a nature capable of being stirred by high 
moral motives. 

Iphigenia's inner conflicts in the fourth act are to a 
large measure called forth by the sense of moral obliga- 
tion she feels toward the barbarians. This motive is 
entirely modern. She feels that the laws of morality 
must apply not only to the Greeks but to all humanity, 
and must have validity not only on certain occasions 
but at all times. All the practical considerations of 
Pylades and her own strong desire to save her brother 
and return with him to Greece, cannot overcome her 
moral scruples. She solves the conflict in the only way 
possible to her, through truth. And after all the obstacles 
to her return are removed, she leaves in a spirit of deepest 
gratitude to the king and the Sc)rthians, and establishes 
laws of hospitality between her own country and Tauris. 

The manner in which the recognition between brother 
and sister is brought about in the Greek and German 
plays is quite characteristic of the difference of spirit 
between these two dramas, and throws much light upon 
the character of the German Iphigenia. In Euripides 
we find an ingenious plot, which has been much admired 
* Cf. p. xxxviii. 
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in antiquity and in modern times and which is theatrically 
quite effective. But with Goethe's conception of the 
characters of Orestes and Iphigenia such a plot was 
entirely unnecessary. The influence of her pure person- 
ality is immediately felt by Orestes. Naturally straight- 
forward, he can least of all dissemble in her presence, and 
therefore reveals himself directly to her. 

Thus the whole dramatic action is determined by the 
character of Goethe's heroine. Her high principles of 
hmnanity finally permeate and transform her whole 
environment. The old legend dramatized by Euripides 
treated of the superiority of Greek civilization over that 
of the barbarians. In Goethe's drama this narrowly 
national conflict is elevated and enlarged to a conflict 
between the eternal principles of humanity as embodied 
in the religion and the life of Iphigenia and the gloomy 
beliefs and unrestrained passions which obscure the 
spiritual vision of both Greeks and Scjrthians. An old 
royal family of Greece, stained with a succession of 
monstrous crimes, and living in the belief that the gods 
are selfish, cruel and tyrannical, and bent upon destroy- 
ing all who have incurred their hatred, is restored in the 
person of Orestes by a pure woman who derives her 
moral strength from a new conception of the gods and 
new views of conduct. So also the Scythians, living on 
terms of hostility with the neighboring peoples, and 
believing that the sacrifice of strangers is welcome to 
the gods, are induced, under the influence of the ideals of 
Iphigenia, to abandon their cruel practices and estab- 
lish the rights of hospitality with the Greeks. The spirit 
of the old religious beliefs is in the background and 
affects to some extent the thoughts and actions of all 
the characters of the drama. So Orestes in his suffering 
and pessimism believes that he has been sent by Apollo 
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to Tauris to be slaughtered there. Thoas has only in 
part emancipated himself from his old belief in the 
cruelty of the gods, for, when impelled by passion and 
anger, he orders that the practice of human sacrifices 
be resumed. Pylades wavers between conflicting views 
of life, at times expressing the loftiest religious ideals 
which are in full agreement with those of Iphigenia 
(cf. 11. 713 ff.), but, when beset by danger, acting quite 
in the spirit of his model, the crafty Odysseus (cf. 11. 1655 
ff.). And the gloomy beliefs of the house of Tantalus 
cast their dark shadows even upon the pure soul of Iphi- 
genia when she is confronted with temptation. But 
Iphigenia's deepest religious convictions rise superior to 
all doubt and danger, and prove their validity through 
the happy solution of the drama. Thus the famous 
lines of Goethe: 

„Wit mettfd^Iid^c ©c&rcd^m 
Sül^ttet reine 5Kettfd^rtd^Iett/' 

nobly express the central thought of the drama. These 
lines do not apply, as some critics think, only to the 
healing of Orestes, but also to the last two acts of the 
play. For when the conflict arises in Iphigenia's soul, 
it is the principle of 'pure humanity' in her which finally 
prevails over her pessimism and doubt, and gives her the 
moral strength to follow the Une of conduct by which all 
dangers and difficulties are overcome. 

DRAMATIC FORM AND TECHNIQUE OP GOETHE'S 
IPHIGENIE. 

The realistic trend of German literature which set 
in about the middle of the 18th century and which cul- 
minated in the Storm and Stress movement caused the 
approved rules of French classicism to fall into dis- 
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credit, and almost banished the 'regular' drama from 
the German stage. With Goethe's Iphigenie the best 
ideals of form of the French classic drama were rein- 
troduced into Germany. The three unities of time, 
place, and action are here most rigidly observed. The 
characters are few and of high position. Only once — 
in the fifth scene of the fifth act — all five characters ap- 
pear together upon the scene. 

The plot is severely simple and free from the conven- 
tionalities of the French classical drama. So Goethe 
rejects the mechanical device of the French confidant, 
who is generally a colorless character used to acquaint 
the audience with what has happened behind the scene^ 
and replaces him by the character of Arkas, who is 
distinctly drawn and has an important function in the 
economy of the drama. 

The language is throughout chaste, simple, distin- 
guished. The poet is so imbued with the spirit of classical 
antiquity that the frequent Greek turns of expression in 
the drama are natural to him. The provincialisms and 
colloquialisms of his earlier works are carefully eliminated, 
every expression is raised to the lofty dignity demanded 
by the theme, and even in situations of the highest passion 
and the intensest inner conflicts there is a marked self- 
restraint in the noble moderation of the language. In 
accordance with the French classical traditions there is 
no attempt to adapt the language to the characters; 
Greeks and barbarians use the same exalted style, so that 
there is some justice in the criticism that this uniformly 
noble diction is, from the dramatic point of view, a source 
of weakness rather than of strength. 

The drama has been frequently criticized for its want 
of action. If dramatic action be interpreted in its usual 
sense, as something which takes place visibly before 
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US, the criticism is valid. There is but little of such out- 
ward action in the drama. The work is meager in inci- 
dents, but contains a great wealth of moral experience. 
Soul reacts upon soul, producing a strong advancing inner 
action, which arouses the highest interest and tension in 
the reader or spectator. This ©cdenbtama is organized 
even to the minutest details with consmnmate skill, no 
scene or speech is superfluous, everything is carefully 
prepared and develops of necessity from what precedes. 
The action of the whole is convincingly true and is 
worked out with remarkable clearness. The artistic 
ideal of the Greeks is again realized in this masterpiece. 
It is therefore not surprising that Wieland, Schiller in 
his criticism of 1789, and others, pronounced the work a 
perfect Greek drama. This is essentially true from the 
standpoint of its aesthetic form, of its outer structiu-e. Only 
the classical choruses are omitted, but even these are in 
a sense replaced by the frequent monologues in which the * 
heroine in moments of great agitation expresses the depth 
and richness of her spiritual life. But equally true is 
Schiller's later criticism of 1802 that the drama is 'as- 
tonishingly modern and non-Greek.' Here Schiller has 
reference to the content of the work, its motives, its 
leading ideas, and the solution of its dramatic conflict. 
This inner form of the drama is, as we have seen, deter- 
mined by the grand ideal of humanity of the 18th century, 
an ideal which we find repeatedly expressed by Lessing, 
Herder, and Schiller, and which pervades the maturest 
works of Goethe. All the characters of the drama feel 
more or less clearly the truth and beauty of this ideal 
of reine ÜJlenfd^IicI^Ieit, all strive to attain it, but it is 
realized in the personality of the priestess. It is an essen- 
tially modern ideal, developed under the influence of 
Christian civilization, although we find it occasionally 
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suggested and even to some extent developed among the 
greatest of Greek poets and philosophers.* Goethe has 
succeeded in the Iphigenie in expressing in terms of an 
old Greek legend and in classical form the highest moral 
ideals of modern civilization^ and thus has attained the 
great aim of the Renaissance poets and artists — the 
perfect blending of antique form with modern content. 

It has been shown by Seuffert and Minor f that Goethe 
received some valuable hints from Wieland in remodeling 
the legend of Orestes — especially from Wieland's Alceste, 
the work which Goethe in his youthful enthusiasm for 
the Greeks had attacked and ridiculed so successfully 
in his farce Götter, Hdden und Widand.X In Wieland's 
libretto we also see the effort to blend antique and modern 
elements. Like Goethe Wieland took his theme from a 
classic legend dramatized by Euripides, and remodeled 
it according to the ethical ideals of the 18th century. 
His Alceste follows the general outlines of the Greek story, 
the Greek background is retained, the unities are observed, 
the characters are few and of heroic descent, the style 
shows throughout the influence of Greek poetry, in short 
the outer structure and technique of the work are quite 
similar to those of Goethe's Iphigenie. But also its inner 
structure, its aims and motives show in a measure the 
same ideals which Goethe developed more profoundly and 
poetically in his drama. Wieland strives to endow his 
antique characters with modern thoughts and sentiments 

* Cf. here the celebrated utterance of Antigone, 1. 523: 
*I am here not to hate but to love my neighbors.' 

t Cf. Seuffert, Der junge Goethe und Wieland, Zeitschrift für 
deutsches AÜerthum, Vol. XXVI, pp. 253 ff., and Minor, Die 
Wielandschen Singspiele und Goethes Iphigenie, Zeitschrift für 
deutsche Philologie, Vol. XIX, pp. 232 ff. 

i Cf . pp. xlv-xlvi. 
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and soul conflicts, and lays great stress upon psychological 
development. There are but few incidents in the play, 
but it abounds in inner action. It has a number of 
monologues and lyrical passages in which, as in Goethe's 
drama, the chief characters express their sufferings and 
inner struggles. In short, the marked similarity in situa- 
tion, thought, sentiment, and expression between several 
scenes and passages of the Alceste and the Iphigenie points 
to a direct influence of Wieland upon Goethe. 



3pl?tgente auf Caurts. 

<£tn S(^aufpiel. 



^evfottett: 

3pl)lgcnic. 

3:^0 a«, Äönig bcr S^ouricr. 

Orefl, 

©d^om^loft: ^ain öor S)ionen« Xtmpel 



€rfter 2luf3ug. 
(Erfter 2tuftritt. 

©crau« in cure ©d^atten, rcgc SBt^jfcI 
S)c« alten, l^eirgen, bic^tbelaubten §ame«, 
SBie in ber ®ötttn ftiae« ©etügtum, 
2:ref tc^ nod^ iefet mit fd^aubembem ®efül|f, 
Sitö toenn id^ fie jum erftemnaf beträte, 5 

Unb e« fletoölint fic^ nid^t mein ®eift l^ierl^er. 
©0 mand^e« ^al^r betoal^rt mic^ I|ier öerborgen 
©n l^ol^er SBitte, bem i^ mid^ ergebe; 
S)od^ immer bin ic^, lüie im erften, fremb. 
"^txm aä) ! mic^ trennt ba« 3»eer öon ben Oefiebten, 10 
Unb an bem Ufer ftel^' id^ lange Stage, 
!l)a« 8anb ber ©ried^en mit ber ®eele fud^enb; 
Unb gegen meine ©euf jer bringt bie SBeUe 
9htr bumpfe lone braufenb mir l^erüber. 
SBe^ bem, ber fern Don ©Item unb ®efd^tt)iftem 15 
gin einfam Seben fiil^rt! Qi)m geirrt ber @ram 
!Ca« nöd^fte ®Iücf öor feinen 2\pptn toeg ; 
Qijm fd^toörmen abiüört^ immer bie ©ebanlen 
9?ad^ feine« SSateriä ©aßen, tt)o bie @onne 
3uerft ben ©immef öor il^m auffd^Iog, too » 

®id^ SWitgeborne fpiefenb feft unb fefter 
aWit fanften Sanben aneinanber fnilpften. 

3 



3))]^igenie auf S:auri9. 

Q6) redete mit ben ©öttcrn nid^t ; allein 

ÜDer granen 3^f*^^^ ip bellagen^toert. 

3u ©an« nnb in bem ^ege l^errfc^t ber SÄann, 25 

Unb in ber grembe tt)ei§ er fi^ jn Reifen. 

^f)n frenct ber Sefife ; il^n frönt ber ©ieg ; 

gin el^renöotter 2:ob ift il^m bereitet. 

SBie engflebnnben ift be« SBeibe« ©lud! 

©d^on einem ranl^en ®atten gn gel^ord^en, 3p 

3^ft ^pid^t nnb iroft ; lüie efenb, toenn fie gar 

gin feinblid^ ©d^icffal in bie gerne treibt! 

©0 pit mid^ SE^oa« l^ier, ein ebfer SÄann, 

Qn emften, l^eifgen ©Maöenbanben feft. 

D lüie befd^ämt geftel^' id^, ba§ id^ bir 35 

mt ftittem SSibertoitten biene, ©öttin, 

'Dir, meiner ^Retterin ! 3Äein geben f ottte 

3u freiem üDienfte bir getoibmet fein. 

Wiäf \)aV id) ftet« anf bic^ gel^offt nnb l^offe 

9?od^ iefet anf bid^, !Diana, bie bn mid^, 40 

üDe« größten Könige« öerftogne 2:od)ter, 

Qn beinen l^eil'gen, fanften Wem genommen- 

3a, S^od^ter 3^^^'/ ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^^^^ 3)?ann, 

!l)en bn, bie SEod^ter forbemb, ängftigteft, 

"SEitnn bn ben göttergleid^en 9lgamemnon, 45 

S)er bir fein ßiebfte« jnm äftare brad^te, 

3Jon S^roja« nmgeiüanbten 3Äanem rül^mlid^ 

3la6) feinem SJaterfanb jnrüdf begleitet, 

ÜDie ®attin il^m, gfeltren nnb ben ®oI|n, 

Die fc^önen ©d^öfee, lool^I erl^alten l^aft : 50 

©0 gib and^ mid^ ben 3J?einen enblid^ toieber 

Unb rette mid^, bie bn t)om 2:ob errettet, 

$(n(^ t>on bem 2tbtn \)kx, bem ^toeiten £obe. 
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gtpeiter iJuftrttt 

SPMsenie. «rial». 

Der Äönifl fcnbct nttd^ Iiicrl^cr unb beut 

'Der ^ricftcrin Dianen« ®rtt| unb $cil. 55 

SDie« ift bcr Stag, ba SCauri« feiner ©öttin 

gür nnxnberbare neue ©iege banit* 

Qä) eile öor bem Äönifl unb bem ©eer^ ' 

3tt ntelben, bag er lontmt unb ba§ e« nal|t. 

SBir finb bereit, fie toürbifl ju entpfangen, 60 

Unb unfre ®öttin fielet toittfomntnem D|)fer 
SSott ^oa^' $anb mit ©nabenbßd entflegen. 

D fänb' id^ aud^ ben Slid ber ^riefterin, 

Der toerten, öielgeel^rten, beinen Sfid, 

D l^eU'ge O^ungfrau/ l^eöer, leud^tenber, 65 

Un« aßen gute« 3^^^^^' 3?^^ bebedt 

S)er ®ram gelieimni^öoö bein 3^nnerfte«; 

gjergeben« l^arren toir fd^on ^^al^re fang 

Sluf ein öertraulid^ SBort au« beiner ©ruft. 

©0 lang' id^ bid^ an biefer <S>tMc lenne, 70 

3fft bie« ber SSM, öor bem id^ immer fd^aubre ; 

Unb n)ie mit gifenbanben bleibt bie ©eele 

3^n« ^nnerfte be« 53ufen« bir gefd^miebet. 

St'^igettie. 

SBie'« ber SSertriebnen, ber SJertoaiften giemt. 

©(^einft bu bir l^ier vertrieben unb öertoaift? 75 



3)}^i9enie auf Saud«« 

StP^igettie. 

Äann un« gum aSatcrIanb bic grcmbc tocrbcn? 

Uttb bir ift frcmb ba« SSaterlanb gctoorbcn. 

Da« iff«, toarum meitt blutenb ©crj nid^t Ijcilt. 

3fti crftcr -Sugenb, ba fid^ laum bic ©eclc 

3lTi SJcrtcr, äWutter unb ©cfd^toiftcr banb, 80 

!j)ic neuen ©d^ögUnge, gefettt unb liebfit^, 

9Som gu§ ber alten (Stämme l^immetoärt« 

3tt bringen ftrebten, leiber fa|te ba 

gin frember glud^ mid^ an unb trennte mxd) 

3Jon ben ©eliebten, ri| ba« fd^öne 33anb 85 

SDWt el^mer gauft entjtoei, ®ie tt)ar bal^in, 

üDer ^ugenb befte* greube, ba« ®ebeil|n 

üDer erften ^^al^re. ©elbft gerettet, toar 

Qd) nur ein ©d^atten mir, unb frifd^e 8uft 

5De« geben« blü^t in mir nid^t toieber auf. 90 

»r!ad. 
SBenn bu bic^ fo unglüdüc^ nennen toißft, 
©0 barf id^ bid^ aud^ mol^I unbanibar nennen. 

3[»pfttgettie. 
5DanI l^abt il|r ftet«. 

^06) niä)t ben reinen !l)anl, 
Um beffentn)ißen man bie SÖo^Itat tut ; 
üDen frol^en SSM, ber ein jufriebne« geben 95 

Unb ein geneigte« §erj bem SBirte jeigt. 
3Ö« bid^ ein tief ge^eimni«Doße« ©d^idffal 
S3or fo t)ief 3a^i^^^ biefem Jem^jef brachte. 
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Sam 2^oa« bir, afö einer ©ottflegebnen 

SDWt g^rfurd^t unb ntit Steigung gu begegnen ; loo 

Unb biefe« Ufer toarb bir l^olb unb freunblid^, 

5Da« iebem grentben fonft öott ©raufend toar^ 

SBetl niemanb unfer SReid^ öor bir betrat, 

!l)er an ÜDianen« tieiCgen ©tufen nid^t 

^a6) altem 53raud^, ein blutig Op^tx, fiel. iqs 

grei atmen mad^t ba« Seben nid^t allein. 

SBefc^ geben iff«, ba« an ber l^eil'gen ©tätte, 

®fei^ einem ©d^atten urn fein eigen ®rab, 

Q6) nur öertrauem mu§? Unb nenn' i^ ba« 

Sin frö^Iid^ fefbftben)u6teö geben, toenn no 

Un« ieber SEag, »ergeben« l^ingeträumt, 

3u jenen grauen SEagen vorbereitet, 

ÜDte an bem Ufer getl^e«, felbftüergeffenb, 

Die 2:rauerfd^ar ber 2(bgefc^iebnen feiert? 

gin unnüfe geben ift ein frül^er lob ; 115 

Die« grauenfd^idffal ift öor aßen mein«. 

Den eblen ©tolg, ba§ bu bir felbft nid^t g'nügeft, 

SJerjeil^' i^ bir, fo fel|r id) Vx6) bebaure; 

gr raubet ben ®enu§ be« geben« bir. 

3)u l^aft l^ier nid^t« getan feit beiner Slnfunft? 120 

SBer l^at be« Sönig« trüben ©inn erl^eitert ? 

2Ber l^at ben alten graufamen ©ebraud^, 

Da| am 9Ktar Dianen« ieber grembe 

©ein geben blutenb läßt, öon ^al^r ju 3^al^r 

aWit fanfter Überrebung aufgel^aften 125 

Unb bie ©efangnen t)om geioiffen 2:ob 
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3n« SJatcrlanb fo oft aurüdflcfd^idt? 

©at m6)t !DiaTic, ftatt crgümt gu fcnt, 

5Da§ fie bcr bfufflcn aften O^jfer matiflclt, 

Dein fanft ®ebet in reid^em SKafe erl|ört? 130 

Untf^ipebt mit frol^em gluge nid^t ber ©ieg 

'Da« §eer? unb eift er nid^t fogar öorau«? 

Unb fül|lt nid^t iegfid^cr ein beffer 80«, 

©eitbem ber Äönig, ber nn« toeif unb tapfer 

©0 lang' gefül^ret, nun fic^ aud^ ber STOilbe 135 

3n beiner ©egentoart erfreut unb un« 

üDe« fd^iüeigenben ©el^orf am« ^flid^t erleid^tert? 

ÜDa« nennft bu unnüfe, toenn öon beinem SBefen 

2luf SCaufenbe l^erab ein «alfam träufelt? 

^cnn bu bem SSoIfe, bem ein ®ott bid^ brad^te, 140 

35e« neuen ®Iüdfe« eto'ge Quettc toirft 

Unb an bem untoirtbaren 2:obe«ufer 

!Dem gremben ©eil unb SRüdfle^r jubereiteft? 

Sti^tgeitie* 

üDa« toenige öerfd^toinbet leidet bem SSüd, 

!l)er üortoärt« fiel^t^ tote öiet nod^ übrig bleibt. 145 

üDod^ lobft bu ben, ber, toa« er tut, nld^t fd^öfet? 

3»p^igetiie. 

aWan tabeft ben, ber feine 2:aten toägt* 

Slud^ ben, ber ipal^ren SBcrt ju ftolj nid^t achtet, 
SÖie ben, ber falfd^en SBert ju eitel l^ebt. 
®faub' mir unb ^ör' auf eine« STOanne« SBort, 150 
!Der treu unb rebftd^ bir ergeben ift: 
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SBctttt l^cuf bcr fföntg mit btr rcbct, fo 
gricid^tr' i^m, »a^ cr btr gu fajcn benft- 

ÜDu ättflfteft mid^ mit icbcm fluten SBortc ; 

Oft »id^ id^ feinem äntrag mü^fam au«. 155 

Sebenfe, »a« bu tuft unb toae btr nüfet. 
©ettbem ber Sönifl feinen ®o^n verloren, 
SJertraut er toenigen ber ©einen me^r, 
Unb biefen toenigen nid^t mel^r toie fonft. 
Söüßgünftig fie^t er iebe« gblen @o^n 160 

Site feine« SReid^e« golger an ; er fürd^tet 
gin einfam ^ilflo« Sllter, ja Dieüeid^t 
SBerioegnen äufftanb unb frü^geit'gen Job. 
!J)er ©c^t^e fefet in« SReben leinen SJorgug, 
2lm »enigften ber Äönig. @r^ ber nur 165 

®e»ol^nt ift ju befehlen unb ju tun, 
Rtnnt nid^t bie Äunft, t)on »eitem ein ©efprät^ 
5Wad^ feiner Slbfid^t langfam fein gu lenfen. 
ßrfc^tDer'« i^m nid^t burc^ ein rüdC^altenb SBeigem, 
ÜDurc^ ein Dorfäfelit^ SÄigöerfte^en. @e^ 170 

©efäOig i^m ben l^alben Seg entgegen. 

St^i^igettie. 
©oQ id^ befd^Ieunigen, loa« mid^ bebrol^t? 

SBiüft bu fein SBerben eine JDro^ung nennen? 

ati^igenie. 
g« ift bie ft^redEIid^fte Don allen mir. 
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®ib i^m für feine ?Ketgung nur SJertraun. 175 

3)»tigeitie. 
SBenn er öon gurd^t erft meine ©eele toft. 

SBarum öerfd^toeigft bu beine ©erfunft i^m? 

SBeil einer ^rtefterin ©el^eimni« jtemt. 

JDem Äönig follte nic^t« ©e^eimni« fein ; 

Unb ob er'« gleich nic^t forbert, fü^lt er'« boc^ 180 

Unb fü^It e« tief in feiner großen ©eele, 

S)a6 bu forgfältig bid^ »or i^m Dertoa^rft. 

Sti^igettie. 
^iäl^rt er 9Jerbru§ unb Unmut gegen mic^ ? 

®o \d)dnt e« f aft. S^ax f c^toeigt er auc^ uon bir ; 
2)ocl^ l^aben l^ingelDorfne 3Borte mi(6 185 

SÖdtijxt, ba§ feine ©eele feft ben SBunfc^ 
ergriffen \)at, bid) gu beftien. 8a6, 
O übertat i^n nic^t fic^ felbft ! bamit 
3n feinem Sufen nic^t ber Unmut reife 
Unb bir gntfefeen bringe, bu ju fpät 190 

2ln meinen treuen SRat mit SReue benleft. 

S^^tgenie. 
SBie? ©innt ber Äönig, »a« fein ebter 2Wann, 
!SDer feinen 5Kamen tiebt unb bem aSere^rung 
Der ©immtifc^en ben ©ufen bönbiget, 
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-3c bcttfctt fotttc? ©innt tx, üom Slltar 195 

SDWc^ in fein Scttc mit ®ctt)alt gu gid^n? 

®o ruf' ic^ alle ®öttcr unb öor allen 

ÜDianen, bte entfc^Iogne ©ötttn, an, 

ÜDie i^ren @c^ufe ber ^rtefterin getoig 

Unb, 3^ngfrau einer Jungfrau, gern getoäl^rt. 200 

®ei rul^ig! (Sin getoaltfam neue« Slut 
treibt nid^t ben fiönig, folc^e ^üngling^tat 
SSertoegen au^guüben. SBie er finnt, 
Sefürd^f 16) anbern garten ©d^IuB üon i^m, 
Den unaufhaltbar er öoüenben tt)irb : »5 

©enn feine ©eer ift feft unb unbeiDcglic^. 
Drum bitf ic^ bic^, öertrau' i^m, fei i^m banfbar, 
SBenn bu i^m »eiter nic^t« getoä^ren fannft. 

Sti^igettte. 
O fage, toa^ bir toeiter nod) belannt ift» 

ßrfal^r'd Don i^m. Q^ fe^' ben Äönig fommen ; 210 
Du el^rft i^n, unb bic^ ^eigt bein eigen ^crj, 
Q\)m freunblic^ unb vertraulich ju begegnen. 
®in ebterSDiann »irb burc^ ein gute« SBort 
Der grauen toeit geführt. 

SS^^iuente (attetn). 

3tt>ar fe^' ic^ nic^t, 
SBie ic^ bem 5Rat be« freuen folgen foil; 215 

Do(^ folg' iä) gern ber ^flic^t, bem Könige 
gür feine SBo^Itat gute« SBort ju geben, 
Unb tt)ünf(^e mir, ba^ iä) bem SDiöc^tigen, 
^a« i^m gefällt, mit Sßa^r^eit fagen möge. 
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Dritter 2tuftritt. 

aSrtinenie. 
SDKt Knigltc^ctt ®ütcm fcgnc bic^ 220 

!J)ic ©öttitt! ®ic (jciDö^rc @icg unb Sftu^m 
Uttb SRcic^tum unb ba« SBo^I ber SDcintgcn 
Unb Jcbc« frommen SBnnfd^c« güttc btr! 
!3Da§, ber bu über öietc forgenb l^errfc^eft, 
ÜDu anc^ uor öicicn fcltnc« @Iücf gcnte^eft. 225 

3nfricbcn iDär" ic^, tocnn. mein SSoI! mid^ rühmte ; 

aBa« ic^ criDarb^ genießen anbrc mc^r 

ate id). 5Der ift am gtücflid^ftcn, er fei 

(Sin fi'önig ober ein ©eringer, bem 

Qu feinem ©aufe SBol^I bereitet ift» 230 

5Du nal^meft teil an meinen tiefen ©d^mergen, 

31U mir ba« ©d^toert ber geinbe meinen ®o^n, 

Den testen, beften, öon ber ©eite ri^. 

®o lang' bie diadjt meinen ®eift befo§, 

(Smpfanb id^ nid^t bie Öbe meiner SBo^nung ; 235 

Dod^ iefet^ ba id^ befriebigt toieberfe^re, 

Q^x ^dd) jerftört, mein ©ol^n gerod^en ift, 

SIeibt mir ju ©aufe nic^t«, ba« mic^ ergöfee. 

!Der frö^Iic^e ©el^orfam, ben ic^ fonft 

2ln« einem ieben 2luge bliden fal^, 240 

3ft nun öon ©org' unb Unmut ftitt gebömpft. 

©n Jeber finnt, toa« fiinftig »erben toirb, 

Unb folgt bem fi'inbertofen, »eil er mug. 

3lun fomm' ic^ l^eut' in biefen Ztmpd, ben 

^6) oft betrat, um ©ieg gu bitten unb 245 
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gür ©icg ju banlcn. dintn alttn SSSunfc^ 
Stag' id^ im ©ufcn, bcr auc^ bir ntc^t frctnb 
5Roc^ Uttcrloartct ift: ic^ l^offc, b% 
3uni ©egcn meine« SSoIfö unb mir jum ©egen, 
Site Sdvaut in meine SBo^nung eingufü^ren- 250 

a^^igettie* 
Der Unbelannten bieteft bu ju öiet, 
D Äönig, an. @e ftel^t bie gtüc^tige 
55ef(^ämt öor bir, bie nic^t« an biefem Ufer 
Site @c^ufe unb SRul^e fuc^t, bie bu i^r gabft. 

!Da§ bu in ba« Oel^eimni« beiner Slbfunft 255 

SSor mir toie dot bem Scfeten ftet« bic^ ptteft, 

SBär' unter feinem aSoIfe rec^t unb gut. 

ÜDie« Ufer fc^redt bie gremben; ba« ®efefe 

Oebietet*« unb bie 3lot SlUein t)on bir, 

Die icbe« frommen SRec^t« geniest, ein ido^I 260 

9Jon un« empfangner ®aft, nac^ eignem ®inn 

Unb SBillen i^re« Jage« fid^ erfreut, 

SSon bir l^offt' ic^ SBertrauen, ba« ber SBirt 

gür feine SCreue too^t erwarten barf. 

3Serbarg ic^ meiner @Itern 5Ramen unb 265 

3)iein §au«, Äönig, »ar'« 3SerIegen]^eit, 

3lx6)t aJiiStraun. ÜDenn öieüeid^t, ad), iDügteft bu, 

aBer t)or bir ftel^t, unb »etc^ öerlDünfc^te« ©aupt 

Du nä^rft unb fc^ü^eft, ein gntfefeen faßte 

Dein große« §erj mit feltnem ®^auer an, 270 

Unb ftatt bie ©eite beine« J^rone« mir 

3u bieten, triebeft bu mid^ öor ber ^dt 
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3lu« bcinem SReic^e; fticgcft mic^ öiettcic^t, 

ßl^' ju ben aWeincn fro^e Stücflcl^r mir 

Unb mcittcr SBanbrurifl gnbc gugcbac^t i% 275 

©cm glcnb gu, ba« jebcn ©d^tDcifenbcn, 

93on feinem §au« SBertriebnen überatt 

SDiit lalter, frember ©c^recfen^l^anb emartet. 

SBa« auc^ ber SRat ber ©otter mit bir fei, 

Unb tea« fie beinem §an« unb bir gebenlen, aSo 

@o fel^It e« bod^, feitbem bu bei un« tool^nft 

Unb eine« frommen ®afte« 9ied^t genie^eft, 

2ln @egen nid^t, ber mir öon oben fommt. 

^ä) möchte fc^ioer ju Überreben fein, 

ÜDag ic^ an bir ein fc^ulboott ^aupt befc^üfee. 285 

S^fltgenie. 
Dir bringt bie SBo^Itat ©egen, nic^t ber ®üft. 

SBa« man 3Serru(^ten tut, toirb nic^t gefegnet. 

ÜDrum enbige bein ©c^toeigen unb bein SBeigem; 

g6 forbert bie« fein ungered^ter SDiann. 

ÜDie ©öttin übergab bic^ meinen ©änben; «90 

SBie }'U i^r ^eilig toarft, fo toarft bu'« mir. 

2lu^ fei i^r SBinf noc^ fünftig mein Oefefe : 

SBenn bu nac^ ©aufe SRüdfe^r l^offen lannft, 

@o fpre^' id^ bic^ t)on aller ^Jorbrung lo«. 

T)oi) ift ber SBeg auf emig bir öerfperrt, 295 

Unb ift bein Stamm Vertrieben ober burc^ 

@in ungel^eure« Unl^eit au«gelöfd^t, 

(2o bift bu mein bur^ me^r al« ein ®efefe. 

(^pri^ offen ! unb bu ipei^t^ ic^ ^attc SBortt 
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SJom alten 55attbc (öfet ungcm [ic^ 300 

®ic ^^ngc lo«, ein languerfd^iDiegene« 

©e^einitti« enbUd^ gu cntbedEen. Denn, 

©nmal vertraut, öerfä^t e« o^ne SRüdfel^r 

2)e6 tiefen C^ergen^ fic^vc SBo^nnng, fc^abet, 

2Bte e^ bie ©otter iDoÜen, ober xm^t 305 

SSemimm ! Qd) bin au« Jantalu«' ®t^kä)t 

ÜDu fpri^ft ein große« ©ort gefaffen an«. 
9?ennft bn ben beinen 2l^nl|erm, ben bie SBeft 
Site einen e^ntaf« ^od^begnabigten 
!Der ©otter fenht? Off« jener Jantafn«, 310 

©en ^npiter gn 9?at unb Jafef gog, 
3ln beffen afterfa^men, bielen ©inn 
3Serfnü|jfenben ®ef|jräd^en ©otter felbft 
2Bie an Orafeff^jrüc^en fi^ ergöfeten? 

S^^igeitie* 

(Sr ift e« ; aber ©otter fotlten nid^t 315 

3Äit aJienfc^en tt)ie mit it|re«gteid^en toanbein; 

ÜDa« fterbli^e ©ef^tec^t ift öief gn fc^tDat^, 

Qn nngett)o^nter §ö{|e nid^t gn fd^ioinbeln. 

Unebef loar er nic^t unb fein SSerräter; 

2lttein gum Änec^t gu grog, unb gum ©efellen 320 

!De« großen Donnrer« nur ein äWenfd^. ®o tear 

"and) fein SJerge^en menf^Iic^; i^r ©eric^t 

SBar ftreng, unb Dichter fingen: Übermut 

Unb Untreu' ftürgten i^n öon ^oöi« Sifc^ 

3ur ©d^mad^ be« alten Startaru« l^inab. 325 

3ld^, unb fein gang ®efcf|tecf|t trug i^ren ^aß! 
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Xrug c« bic ©t^ulb bc« Sl^nl^crrtt ober eipc? 

SWgeirte. 

3tt)or bic gctDatt'gc ©ruft unb ber Xitantn 

Äraftöoße« ÜKarl toar feiner @ö^n' unb enfel 

®ett)iffe^ grbteil ; bo(^ ed fc^miebete 330 

2)er ®ott um il^re ©tirn ein eifern 55anb. 

9?at, aWä^iflung unb 3Bei«^cit unb ®ebulb 

SBerbarfl er il^tem f treuen, büftem SSM; 

3ur SBut tottrb il^nen ieglic^e Regier, 

Unb grengenio« brang il^re SShtt untrer. 335 

©c^on ^dop«, ber ®e»aItig*»oIIenbe, 

!J)ed 2:antalu« geliebter @o^n, ertoarb 

<S\ä) hnxit) SJerrat unb SKorb ba6 fd^önfte SBeib, 

Önomau«' grgeugte, §i^pobamien. 

®ie bringt ben SBünfc^en be6 ©emal^te jipei ©öl^ne, 340 

SEI^^eft unb atreu6. 5Weibifcl^ feigen fie 

De« aSatere Siebe ju bem erften ©ol^n, 

äu« einem anbem 55ette toad^fenb, an. 

Der ^a§ öerbinbet fie, unb lieimfid^ toagt 

!J)ad ^aar im ©rubermorb bie erfte Jat* 345 

Der 3Sater loäl^net §i^pobamien 

Die ÜKörberin, unb grimmig forbert er 

9Jon il^r ben ©ol^n iurüd, unb fie entleibt 

eiä) felbft — 

Du fc^loeigeft? galore fort gu reben! 
8a6 bein SSertraun bic^ nid^t gereuen ! ®|)ric^ ! 350 

atil^igeitie. 

3Bo]^I bem, ber feiner SSäter gern gebeult, 
Der frol^ oon il^ren Saaten, il^rer ®rö|e 
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$Dctt ^örcr unttxl)&li unb, ftitt \iä) frcucnb, 

an« (5nbe bicfcr fc^öncn SRct^c fic^ 

©efcl^toffcn fielet! ÜDetm c« crjeugt nic^t glctc^ 355 

gin ©au« ben ^atbgott nodi) ba« Ungel^cucr; 

(grft cine ^txijt «öfer ober ®nter 

55ringt enblic^ ba« gntfefeen, bringt bic grcnbe 

Der SBelt l^eroor. — 3la6) i^ree 93ater« Jobe 

©ebietcn Stren« nnb ST^^eft bcr ©tabt, 360 

©emetnfam l^errfc^enb. Sange lonnte nic^t 

JDic eintratet bauem. ©afb entehrt Sl^^eft 

$De« «ruber« «ette. 5Räc^enb treibet «treu« 

Qijn au« bem 5Rei(^e. Jüdifc^ l^atte fc^on 

Ziit)t% auf fc^iDere Saten finnenb, lange 365 

35em ©ruber einen ®o^n enttoanbt unb l^eimlic^ 

3f^n ate ben feinen fd^meid^elnb auferjogen. 

2)em fußet er bie «ruft mit SBut unb SRac^e 

Unb fenbet i^n gur Äönig«ftabt, ba§ er 

3ni Dl^eim feinen eignen SSater morbe. 370 

!J)e« 3üngting« 9Jorfa| iDirb entbedt; ber Äönig 

©traft graufam ben gefanbten SÄörber, iDäl^nenb, 

er töte feine« «ruber« ®o^n. 3u fpät 

ßrfftl^rt er, toer Dor feinen trunfnen äugen 

©emartert ftirbt ; unb bie «egier ber ^ad)t 375 

äu« feiner «ruft gu tilgen, finnt er ftitt 

2luf unerl^örte iat gr fc^eint gelaffen, 

(Gleichgültig unb öerfö^nt unb lodt ben «ruber 

ajüt feinen beibcn ©ö^nen in ba« SReic^ 

3urü(f, ergreift bie Änaben, fc^Iad^tet fie, 380 

Unb fefet bie eile, ft^auberöoüe ©peife 

ÜDem «ater bei bem erften SÄal^tc öor. 

Unb ba X^^eft an feinem gleifr^e fid^ 
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Ocfätttgt, eine SBcl^mut il^ti ergreift, 

(Sr nac^ ben Zubern fragt, ben Stritt, bie ©timme 385 

35er Snaben an be« ©aale« Jure \d)on 

3tt l^öreti glaubt, iDtrft Sltreu« grinfenb 

Qfjvx ^anpt unb güge ber grfd^Iagnen I)m- — 

®u toenbeft fc^aubemb beiti ®efic^t, Äönig! 

@o iDenbete bie ©onn' il^r SltttU| »eg 390 

Unb i^ren Sagen au« bem ett/gen ®Ieife. 

ÜDie« fittb bie ä^nl^erm beiner ^riefteriti; 

Unb öiel unfelige« ©efc^id ber SWänner, 

2SieI 2:aten be« öertoormen ©inne« becft 

üDie ^adft mit ferneren gittic^en unb läfet 395 

Un« nur in grauenüoße ©ämmrung fel^n. 

S^0ai9* 

ajerbirg fie fc^ipeigenb auc^» g« fei genug 

!Der ©reuel ! ®age nun, burc^ toeld^ ein SBunber 

9Jon biefem toilben ©tamme bu entfprangft. 

©e« ätreu« ältfter ©ol^n »ar Agamemnon ; 400 
gr ift mein 3Sater» ®o(^, ic^ barf e« fagen, 
Qn il^m l^ab' id^ feit meiner erften 3^it 
(5in SKufter be« öottfommnen SRann« gefeljn. 
^l^m brachte Äl^tämneftra mid^, ben Srftling 
Der Siebe, bann (Sleltren. $Rul^ig l^errfc^te 405 

Der Äönig, unb e« »ar bem ©aufe Jantat« 
35ie lang entbehrte 5Raft geiüäl^rt. SlUein 
e« mangelte bem ®tüd ber gltem noc^ 
gin ©ol^n, unb laum »ar biefer SBunfc^ erfüllt, 
üDag glDifd^en beiben ©(^»eftem nun Dreft, 410 

5Der 8'iebling, jpud)«, al« n^U^« Übel fcf|on 
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©cm ftd^crn §aufc jubcrcitct tear. 

Der 9tuf bed Kriege« ift ju euc^ gclommen, 

!Der, urn ben SRaub ber fc^Btiften grau gu räd^en, 

!J)tc flange SKac^t ber gilrften ©riec^enlanbd 415 

Urn Xrojend aJiauem lagerte. Db fie 

Die ©tabt getDonnen, i^rer 5Rad^e 3^^^ 

grretc^t^ üema^m id^ nic^t. 3Kein 93ater führte 

Der ©riechen §eer. Qu Slulid darrten fie 

Sluf günff gen SBinb vergeben« ; benn Diane, 4» 

grjiimt auf i^ren großen pi^rer, l^ielt 

Die gilenben gurild unb forberte 

Durc^ ßalc^a«' SRunb be« Sönig« ält'fte Jocftter. 

®ie lodten mit ber SJhttter mic^ in« ?ager; 

®ie riffen mic^ öor ben 2Ktar unb »eisten 425 

Der ®öttin biefe« ©au^jt. — (Sie toar öerfö^nt; 

®ie »otite nid^t mein ^lut unb pÜte rettenb 

Qn eine SBoffe mtc^; in biefem Xtmpd 

Sriannt' ic^ mic^ guerft öom Xobe »ieber. 

Qd) bin e« felbft, bin ^t^^iO^^i^^ 430 

De« 3ltreu« gnfet, Agamemnon« Zo6)ttx, 

Der ©öttin gigentum, bie mit bir f^jric^t. 

SDie^r SJorgug unb 93ertrauen geb' ic^ nid^t 

Der Äönig«toc^ter afe ber Unbelannten. 

QU) lüieber^ole meinen erften 2lntrag: 435 

Äomm, folge mir unb teile, »a« ic^ l^abe. 

artifletiie. 
SHJie barf id^ fotogen Schritt, ffönig, toagen? 
§at nid^t bic ©öttin, bie mic^ rettete, 
äUein ba« Stecht auf mein geweifte« 2tbtn? 
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®te l^at fUr mic^ ben @(^u|ort audgefuc^t, 440 

Unb fie bciDal^rt mtc^ einem SJater, ben 
@ie burd^ ben ©d^ein genug geftraft, Dietteic^t 
3ttr fc^önften greube feine« 2llter« ^ier. 
SSietteid^t ift mir bie fro^e SRild fe^r ml) ; 
Unb x6), auf iljren SBeg ntti^t ac^tenb, l^ätte 445 

3Ri(^ »iber t^ren SBillen ^ter gefeffelt? 
(Sin S^^^^ ^^^ i^/ ^^^^ i^ bleiben foüte. 

!J)a« 3^^^^^ i^ ^^6 ^tt ^^^ ^^^^ öeripeilft. 
®u6)' äu^fluc^t folc^er «rt nid^t ängftlic^ auf. 
aWan f^Jric^t oergebend ütel^ um gu öerfagen; 450 
JDer anbre l^ört Don aUtm nur bad 5Rein. 

3)»(igetiie. 

3lxä)t SBorte finb e«, bie nur blenben fotten; 

Qd) l^abe bir mein tieffte« §erg entbedt. 

Unb fagft bu bir nid^t fetbft, toie ic^ bem SSater, 

Der aJiutter, ben ©efc^iDiftem mid^ entgegen 455 

ÜKit ängfttic^en @efüt|ten fernen muß? 

Dag in ben alten fallen, too bie Trauer 

yioäf mand^mat ftiüe meinen 5Ramen lifpelt, 

Die greube, toie um eine 5Reugebome, 

Den fc^önften Äranj t)on ®äur an ©öulen fc^Iinge. 460 

O, fenbeteft bu mic^ auf ©c^iffen l^in! 

Du gäbeft mir unb aßen neue« geben. 

Xfina». 

@o le^r' jurüd ! Zu\ »a« bein ©erg bid^ ^eigt, 
Unb l^öre nid^t bie ©timme guten 9iat« 
Unb ber SBemunft. ©ei ganj ein SBeib unb gib 4% 
Did^ l^in bem 2^riebe, ber bic^ jügetto« 
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grgrctft unb bal^in ober bortl^m rctgt. 

SBctttt il^ttctt cine 8uft im Sufcn brennt, 

^ält öom SSerräter fie fein l^etlig Sanb, 

35er fie bem SSater ober beut ®ema^I 470 

äud Iangbett)äl^rten, treuen armen lodt; 

Unb fc^toeigt in i^rer 55ruft bie rafc^e ®Iut, 

@o bringt auf fie öergeben^ treu unb mächtig 

!J)er Überrebung golbne 3^^9^ f^^* 

®ebenf, Äönig, beinee ebeln SBorte«! 475 

SBiUft bu mein 3^traun fo ertoibem? S)u 
©d^ienft vorbereitet, aöe^ ju öemel^men* 

Sluf« Unge^offte »ar xdf nit^t bereitet ; 

!3Doc^ fottf 16)'^ aviä) erioarten: tougt' ic^ nic^t, 

ÜDafe id) mit einem SBeibe l^anbeln ging? 480 

Sipf^i^tnit. 

©c^itt nic^t, Äönig, unfer arm ©efd^Ied^t, 

5Ri^t l^errüd^ »ie bie euem, aber nid^t 

Unebel finb bie SBaffen eine« 2Beibe6, 

©taub' e6, barin bin id^ bir Dorgujiel^n, 

!J)a§ 16) bein ®IM mel^r atö bu f eiber lenne. 485 

ÜDu toäl^neft, unbelannt mit bir unb mir, 

®n näl^er 55anb »erb' un« jum ©lud Dereinen. 

aSotf guten SRute«, tt)ie öott guten SBitten«, 

©ringft bu in mic^, ba§ id^ mic^ fügen foü; 

Unb l^ier banf ic^ ben Oöttem, ba§ fie mir 490 

JDie. geftigleit gegeben, biefe« ^ünbni« 

5Kid^t einjuge^en, bae fie nic^t gebilligt. 
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g« f|)ric^t leitt ®ott; eö f^jric^t bctn eignet ^erj. 

S^^tgctiic. 
®ic rebcn nur bur^ unfer ©erj gu un«* 

Uttb \)aV ic^, fie ju ^ören, nic^t ba^ SRcc^t? 495 

a^^igctttc* 
(S^ übcrbrauft ber (Sturm bic garte Stimme« 

'Die ^riefteritt öernimmt fie ido^I attein? 

SSor alien anbem merfe fie ber gürft. 

ÜDein lieilig Slmt unb bein geerbte« Siecht 

2ltt 3oüi« lifc^ bringt bic^ ben ©öttem näljer 500 

Site einen erbgebomen SBilben* 

®o 
S^^' id) nun ba« SSertraun, ba« bu erjipangft. 

3c^ bin ein SWenfc^; unb beffer ift'«, ipir enben- 

®o bleibe benn mein SBort: ®ei ^riefterin 

ÜDer ®öttin, lüie fie bid^ erforen l^at; 505 

5Do^ mir öerjei^' ÜDiane, ba§ i^ il^r 

SÖi^iftx mit Unrecht unb mit innerm SSorlDurf 

5Die alten 0|)fer öorentlialten l^abe* 

Äein grember nal|et gliicfli^ unferm Ufer; 

9Son alter« l^er ift il)m ber Zob geiüi^» 510 

9?ur bu l^aft mi(^ mit einer greunblit^feit, 
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Qn bcr iä) balb ber jartcn Soc^tcr Siebe, 

©alb ftille 9ieiguttg einer Sraut gu fe^n 

Söiic^ tief erfreute, tt)ie mit ^anbtxhanbtn 

©efeffelt, bap i(^ meiner ^flic^t öergag. 515 

!iDu l^atteft mir bie ©innen eingewiegt, 

!Da^ SKurren meine« 9}oIK üerna^m ic^ nic^t; 

5Rttn rufen fie bie ©d^ulb t)on meine« ®o^ne« 

grül)geit'gem Sobe lauter über mi^. 

Um beinettt)iUen ^alt' ic^ (anger ni^t 5» 

Die aWenge, bie ba« Opfer bringenb forbert. 

3)if|tgetiie. 
Um meinettt)itten ^ab' ic^'« nie begel^rt. 
Der migüerfte^t bie ©immlifd^en, ber fie 
55tutgierig iDä^nt; er biegtet i^nen nur 
Die eignen graufamen 55egierben an» 525 

Sntjog bie ®öttin mid^ nid^t felbft bem ^riefter? 
3^r toax mein Dienft »illfommner otö mein Job» 

ß« jiemt fi(^ nic^t für un«, ben l^eiligen 

@ebrau(^ mit Ieid)t beweglicher SSernunft 

yiadi unferm ©inn ju beuten unb gu teufen» 530 

lu' beine ^flic^t, ic^ werbe meine tun. 

3wei grembe, bie wir in be« Ufer« Rollten 

aSerftedt gefunben unb bie meinem 8anbe 

9Jid)t« ®ute« bringen, finb in meiner ©anb. 

äWit biefen ne^me beine Oöttin wieber 535 

3^r erfte«, redete«, lang' entbehrte« Opfer! 

Qd) fenbe fie l^ierl^er; bu weigt ben Dienft. 
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Dterter 2tuftritt 

3t)H9tnie aOein. 

Du l^aft ffioßcti, gnäbiflc SKcttcrin, 
ginju^üHcti unfd^ulbig SScrfoIgtc 
Uttb ouf SBinbcn bcm dornen ©cfc^id fie 540 

2lu« ben amen über bo« 9»eer, 
Über ber grbe n)eitefte ©trecfeti, 
Uttb n)o^m e« bir gut büttft, ju tragett, 
SBeife bift bu unb fie^eft ba« Äüttftige; 
5Ric^t vorüber ift bir ba« SSergattgne, 545 

Unb bein ©lid ru^t über ben Deinen, 
SBie bein ?ic6t, ba« Seben ber Md)tt, 
Über ber grbe ru^et unb toalttt 
D enthalte öom ^lut meine ©änbe ! 
9fimmer bringt e« ©egen unb $Ru^e; 550 

Unb bie ®efta(t be« jufättig grmorbeten 
SBirb auf be« traurig^untoilligen SKörber« 
' ©öfe ©tunben lauem unb fc^recfen. 

üDenn bie Unfterbltc^en lieben ber SKenfc^en 

SBeit Derbreitete gute ©eft^Iec^ter 555 

Unb fie frtften ba« flüchtige geben 

®eme bem Sterblichen, rooUtn i^m gerne 

3^re« eigenen, etüigen §ininiel« 

aWitgenie^enbe« frö^Iic^e« Slnfdiaun 

(Sine SBeile gönnen unb laffen. 560 
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3tt>eiter 2luf3ug* 
(Erfler Jtuftritt 

Drell. $9(abeS. 
Orcfr 
@« tft bcr SBcg be« 2:obc«, ben toir treten: 
aWtt jebem ©c^ritt tütrb meine ®ee(e ftilter, 
3lte t(^ äpoüen bot, ba« grä^Hc^e 
®etett ber SJad^egeifter öon ber ©ette 
aWtr abjune^men, festen er ©ülf nnb SKettung 565 
Qm Ztmptl feiner öielgeliebten ©d^toefter, 
Die über Zauvx^ ^errfc^t, mit ^offnnng^reic^en, 
©etoiffen ©öttertüorten gn tjerfprec^en; 
Unb nnn crfüUet fic^'«, ba| aUe 5not 
3Kit meinem ?eben tjöUig enben foU. 570 

SBie (eic^t tüirb'« mir, bem eine ©ötterl^onb 
Da« igerg jnfammenbrüdt, ben ©inn betönbt, 
Dem f(^önen ßic^t ber ©onne ju entfagen! 
Unb fotten 5ltren«' gnfel in ber ©d^Iac^t 
(Sin fiegbelrönte« gnbe nic^t gewinnen, 575 

©oU ic^ tüie meine Sinnen, n)ie mein Sßater, 
Site Dpfertier im ^^^^^'^tobe binten: 
©0 fei e« ! ©effer l^ier öor bem Slltar 
Site im öertüorfnen SBinfel, too bie 9iefee 
Der nal^öertoanbte ilReuc^elmörber fteüt. 580 

2a^t mir fo lange 9htl^', i^r Unterirb'fd^en, 
Die nac^ bem S5tnt i^r, ba« öon meinen dritten 
©emieber träufelnb meinen ^fab begeid^net, 
SBie (o«geIa|ne ©unbe f|)ürenb liefet 1 
Sa^t mic^, ic^ fomme balb gu euc^ ^inab ; 585 

Da« 8i(^t be« S^ag« foff eu^ nid^t fel^n, noc^ mid). 
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!Dcr grbc fc^öncr, grüner Ztppxdf foU 

Sein SEummelpIofe für garöen fein. ÜDort unten 

<Sndf id) tud) ouf: bort binbet alle bann 

gin gleid^ ®ef(^id! in eto'ge matte 3lad)t 590 

5Wur bid^, mein ^^labcd, bic^, meiner ©c^ulb 

Unb meine« S5ann« unft^ulbigen ®enoffcn, 

SBie ungern nel^m' ic^ bi(^ in jene« a:rauer(anb 

grü^geitig mit ! Dein 8eben ober 3:ob 

®ibt mir allein noc^ ©offnung ober gurtet. 595 

¥^(abed. 
Qä) bin noc^ nit^t, Dreft, tüie bu, bereit, 
Qn jene« (Schattenreich ^inabjugel^n. 
Qtt) finne nod^, burc^ bie tjertoormen "?Jfabe, 
!Die nac^ ber ft^margen Siad^t gu führen ft^einen, 
Un« gu bem geben toieber aufgutüinben. 600 

Qd) benfe nic^t ben S^ob; i^ finn' unb l^ort^e, 
Ob nic^t gu irgenb einer frol^en JJIud^t 
Die ®ötter 9iat unb SBege gubereiten. 
Der 2:0b, gefürchtet ober ungefürt^tet, 
Äommt unauf^altfam. SBenn bie ^riefterin 605 
©d^on, unfre Soden tüeil^enb abgufc^neiben, 
Die ©anb ergebt, foü bein' unb meine SRettung 
SKein eingiger ®ebanfe fein, grl^ebe 
SSon biefem Unmut beine @eele; gtüeifelnb, 
«efc^Ieunigeft bu bie ®efaf|r. äpoU 610 

®ab un« ba« SBort: im §ei(igtum ber ©(^toefter 
(Sei Jroft unb §ü(f' unb $RücfIef|r bir bereitet. 
Der ®ötter ©orte finb nid^t boppelfinnig, 
2Bie ber ©ebrücfte fie im Unmut toä^nt. 

Drcfi. 
S)e« geben« bunfle 3)edfe breitete 615 
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^ic aJhtttcr \d)on mir um ba« jartc ©aupt, 

Unb fo toud)^ id) ^erauf, citi gbcnbilb 

3)c« SSatcr«, unb c^ tear mein ftummcr ©lid 

gin bittrer Sßortourf i^r unb i^rcm Sullen. 

SBie oft, toenn [till gleftra, meine ©c^mefter, 620 

2lm gcuer in bcr tiefen ©attc \a% 

!Dränflf id) beflommen mic^ an tl^ren ©c^og 

Unb ftarrte, tüie fie bitter »einte, fie 

SIRit 9ro|en äugen an. !Dann fagte fie 

Son unferm l^o^en SSater Diet; tüie fel^r 625 

SSerlangt' ic^, i^n ju fe^n, bei i^m ju fein ! 

SWic^ ttjünfc^t' id) balb nad^ 2:roja, i^n balb ^er. 

@« lam ber 2:ag — 

¥i)(abed* 

D, la^ Don iener ©tunbe 
(Sid) ^ölltengeifter nät^tfic^ unterl^alten ! 
Un« gebe bie grinnrung ft^öner ^tit 630 

3u frifc^em §elbenlaufe neue Äraft. 
ÜDie ©otter braud^en manchen guten SWann 
3u i^rem üDienft auf bicfer toeiten grbe. 
®ie ^aben nod^ auf bic^ gejault j fie gaben 
T)xd) ni^t bem Sßater gum ©eleite mit, 635 

!Da er untoiflig nat^ bem Orfu« ging. 

Orefr 
D tüär* id^, feinen @aum ergreif enb, i^m 
®efo(gt. 

¥^Iabed. 
©0 l^aben bie, bie bid^ erhielten, 
gür mic^ geforgt; benn »ad id^ »orben »are, 
2Benn bu nic^t lebteft, fann id^ mir nit^t beulen, 640 
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!Da US) mit bit unb beinettDtden nut 
@cit meiner Äitibl^eit leb' unb leben mag. 

grinnre mid^ nid^t iener fc^önen Za^t, 

3)a mir bcin ©au« bie freie ©tätte gab, 

ÜDein ebler SSater fing unb (iebeboü 645 

Die l^alberftarrte Junge ©tüte pflegte; 

Da bu, ein immer munterer ©efeUe, 

®Ietd^ einem leiteten, bunten (Schmetterling 

Um eine bunfle iötume, jeben 2:ag 

Um mic^ mit neuem geben gaufetteft, ^ 

SWir beine guft in meine ©eete fpietteft, 

Da| itSff t>ergeffenb meiner 5Kot, mit bir 

3fu rafd^er ^ugenb l^ingeriffen fd^toärmte. 

¥i)(obei9. 

Da fing mein Seben an, atö id^ bic^ liebte. 

Drejt 
@ag: meine 5Wot begann, unb bu fprid^ft nw^r. 655 
Da« ift ba« Sngftlic^e öon meinem ©^idtfal, 
Dag id^, tt)ie ein öerpefteter SSertriebner, 
(geheimen ©t^merj unb Zoi im Sufen trage ; 
Da|, too id^ ben gefunbften Ort betrete, 
®ar balb um mic^ bie blü^enben ©efit^ter 660 

Den @c^merjen«gug (angfamen Zoh^ verraten. 

Der 5Käc^fte tüär' ic^, biefen Job gu fterben, 
SBenn je bein ©auc^, Dreft, öergiftete. 
©in id) nid^t immer noc^ tjoU 3)htt unb ßuft? 
Unb 8uft unb Siebe finb bie JJittid^e 66s 

3u großen laten. 
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Orcfr 

©rogc Jäten? ^a, 
^(^ ttjciß bie 3^it ^ ^ir P^ ^o^ ^n« fa^n! 
SBcnn toir gufatnmen of t bem SBilbe nad^ 
S)urc^ SSerg' unb läler rannten nnb bereinft, 
an ^ruft nnb gauft bem f)o^en Sl^nl^errn gleid^, 670 
SKit Senr nnb (gd^mert bem Ungeljeuer \o, 
üDem SRäuber anf ber ®pnr 3U jagen fjofften; 
Unb bann wir abenb« an ber n)eiten ®ee 
Un« aneinanber (e^nenb m^ig fa^en, 
^ie SBetten bi« 3n nnfern gn^en fpielten, 675 

^ie SBelt fo totxt, fo offen öor nn« lag; 
S)a fn^r tuo^I einer mand^mal nad^ bem ©d^wert, 
Unb lünft'ge Jäten brangen toie bie Sterne 
SRing^ nm nn« l^er nngätjUg an^ ber 9iad^t. 

¥^(abei$. 
Unenblid^ ift ba« Serf, ba« ju öoüfü^ren 680 

S)ic (Seele bringt. SBir möd^ten jebe Zat 
So grog g(eic^ tnn, al« toic fie toöd^ft unb mirb, 
SBenn 3a^re lang burd^ gönber nnb ®efd)Ied^ter 
35er SDhtnb ber ^ic^ter fie öermel)renb wöljt. 
@^ Hingt fo fd^ön, toa^ unfre SSäter taten, 685 

SBenn e«, in ftiUen 2lbenbfc^atten ml^enb, 
ÜDer Jüngling mit bem Jon ber ^arfe fd^Iürft; 
Unb loa« toir tun, ift, tote e« i^nen toar, 
aSoü a»ül)' unb eitel Stüdftoerf ! 
So laufen toir naä) bem, toa« öor un^ fliel^t, 690 
Unb achten nic^t be« SBege«, ben toxt treten, 
Unb fe^en neben und ber Sl^nlierm Jritte 
Unb i^re« grbeleben« S^ntren laum. 
SBir eilen immer il^rem Schatten nac^. 
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Der göttcrglcic^ In einer toeiten g^nie 695 

!Der Serge ^anpt auf golbnen aSJoIfen frönt. 
3fc^ ifoitt nid^t« öon bem, ber öon fic^ benft, 
2Bie ifju ba^ SSolf öiellteid^t erl^eben möchte; 
Slöein, Jüngling, banfe bu ben ©Ottern, 
2)a5 fie fo frü^ burd^ i\^ fo ölet getan. 700 

Orefl. 
SBenn fie bem SKenft^en fro^e lat befeueren 
Da^ er ein Unheil öon ben ©einen totnhtt, 
ÜDag er fein 9ieic^ öerme^rt, bie ©renjen fiebert, 
Unb alte geinbe fallen ober fliel^n: 
S)ann mag er banfen! benn i^m ^at ein ®ott 705 
S)e« geben« erfte, lefete 8uft gegönnt. 
SKic^ ^aben fie jum ©ti^fäci^ter anterioren, 
3um aWörber meiner bod^ öerel^rten SUhttter, 
Unb, eine ©c^anbtat fd^änblid^ räc^enb, mic^ 
!J)urc^ i^ren S3inf ju ®runb' gerichtet, ©laube, 710 
®ie l^aben e« auf Jantafö ©au« gerichtet, 
Unb ic^, ber gefete, foü nic^t fc^ulblo«, foü 
9?id^t eljrenöoU öerge^n. 

¥^(obei». 

Die ©Otter rächen 
Der SSäter SKiffetat nid)t an bem ©o^n; 
ßin ieglic^er, gut ober böfe, nimmt 71s 

©id) feinen 8o^n mit feiner Sat ^intoeg. 
g« erbt ber gltem Segen, nid^t i^r glud^. 

Orep. 
Un« füfjrt i^r ©egen, bünft mid^, nic^t l^ierl^er. 

$^(abei$. 
Dod^ loenigften« ber ^o^en ®ötter SBiUe. 
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®o iff« t^r SBiüc benn, ber un« öcrbcrbt. 7» 

2:u^ toa« fie bir gebieten, unb eriüarte. 

Srinflft bu bie ©c^tüefter gu 3lpoIIeti l^tn, 

Unb ttJot)nen beibe bann öereint gu !DeIpl)i, 

33ere]^rt öon einem 2SoIf, ba« ebel benft, 

©0 lüirb für biefe Zat ba« l^o^e ^aar 725 

!Dir gnöbifl fein, fie n)erben au« ber ©anb 

35er Unterirb'f(f)en bic^ erretten, ©c^on 

Qn biefen l^eiPgen §ain tüagt leine fid^. 

Orefi. 
®o ]^ab' id^ ttjenigften« gerul^'gen Sob. 

¥^(abei9* 
®anj anber« benP i(^, unb nid^t ungefc^itft 730 

©ab' id^ ba« fd^on ©efc^el^ne mit bem S'imft'gen 
SScrbunben unb ita ftiüen aufgelegt. 
33ieUeic^t reift in ber ®ötter 9?at fc^on lange 
S)a« groge 2Berf. !Diana feinet fic^ 
33on biefem raul^en Ufer ber Sarbaren 735 

Unb i^ren blut'gen SD?enfc^enopfern n)eg. 
®ir toaren gu ber fc^önen Jat beftimmt, 
Un« tüirb fie auferlegt, unb feltfam finb 
©ir an ber Pforte ft^on gejttmngen l^ier. 

Orcft. 
aWit feltner tunft flic^tft bu ber ©ötter 9iat 740 
Unb beine SBünfd^e Ilug in ein« gufammen. 

SBa« ift be« 2Renfd)en tlugl^eit, mm fie nic^t 
2luf iener SBiüen broben ad^tenb laufd^t? 
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3u einer ft^toeren SCat beruft ein ®ott 

üDen ebeln SIRann, ber Diet Dcrbrac^, unb fegt 745 

3f^m auf, wa« un« unmöglich fd^eint, ju enbeti. 

@« fiegt ber ©elb, unb biigenb bienet er 

Den ©Ottern unb ber 2Be(t, bie ifju öerc^rt* 

Drefr 

Sin itt) beftimmt ju (eben unb gu ^anbeln, 

@o nel^m' ein ®ott Don meiner fc^tt)eren <Stim 750 

Den ©c^iüinbel »eg, ber auf bem fc^Iüpfrigen, 

2Rit SDhitterblut befprengten ^fabe fort 

üßid^ ju ben Joten reigt. ßr trocfne gnäbig 

Die QueUe, bie, mir au« ber SDhitter SBunben 

gntgegenfprubelnb, etüig m\d) befledt. 755 

¥4(abed. 
grh)arf e« rut)iger ! Du met)rft ba« Ubel 
Unb nimmft ba« 2lmt ber gurien auf bic^. 
?a| mic^ nur finnen, bleibe ftiU! 3^'^^^ 
S5ebarf« jur 5tat vereinter Gräfte, bann 
9?uf ic^ bic^ auf, unb beibe fc^reiten tuir 760 

SKit überlegter ^ül)nl^eit gur SSoüenbung. 

Orefr 
^6) ^f Ul^ffen reben. 

¥9(abei». 

®potte nic^t, 
®n ieglid^er mu§ feinen ©elben toä^Ien, 
Dem er bie SBege jum OltjMVp ^inauf 
©id^ nacharbeitet. 8a§ e« mi(^ geftel^n: 765 

2Rir fc^einet gift unb S'tug^eit nic^t ben 3»ann 
3u fd^änben, ber \id) lütjuen Slaten n)ci^t. 
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Orcft 

Qd) fd^äfec bctt, bcr tapfer ift unb 9'rob. 

üDrum l^ab' id^ feinen 5Rat tjon bir tjerlangt. 

®(^on ift ein Schritt getan. SSon unfern SBäc^tem 770 

©ab' itS) bi«^er gar öiele« au^gelodt. 

Qd) tot\% ein frembe«, göttergleid^e« ©eib 

©ält iene« blutige ©efefe gefeffelt; 

ein reine« §erj unb SSSei^raud^ unb ®ebet 

©ringt fie ben ©öttern bar. 9Jian rühmet \)od) 775 

!5)ie ®ütige ; man glaubet, fie entfpringe 

Sßom ©tamm ber Slmajonen, fei geflo^n. 

Um einem großen Unzeit 3U entgel^n. 

Dtt% 
@« ft^eint, it)r lichte« 5Reic^ öerlor bie Äraft 
!J)ur(^ be« aSerbret^er« 5Wäf)e, ben ber glud^ 780 

2Bie eine breite 9?ac^t öerfolgt unb betft. 
^ie fromme Blutgier (oft ben alten Sraud^ 
aSon feinen iJeffeln lo«, un« gu berberben. 
ÜDer tüilbe (ginn be« Äönig« tötet un«; 
ein SBeib toirb un« nid^t retten, toenn er gümt. 785 

¥^(abei^. 

SBo^I un«, bag e« ein SBeib ift! benn ein SKann, 

©er befte fetbft, getüöl^net feinen ®eift 

an ©raufamfeit unb mac^t fi(^ aud^ gulefet 

3lu« bem, toa« er öerabft^eut, ein ®efefe, 

SBirb au« ©eteol^nl^eit l^art unb faft unfenntlid^. 790 

äüein ein SBeib bleibt ftet auf einem ©inn, 

©en fte gefaxt, ©u rec^neft fit^erer 

2luf fie im ®uten »ie im «öfen. — ©tiU ! 
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®ie fomtnt; (ag un« allein, ^c^ barf nid^t gleic^ 
Qijx unfrc 9iamcn nennen, unfer ©d^tcfial 795 

9?ic^t o^ne ^Rücf^alt i^r öcrtraun. I)u getift, 
Unb el)' fie mit bir fpric^t, treff ic^ bid^ ni)(^. 



^iDetter Jtuftrttt. 

3^(tgente. 
SBo^er bu feift unb fommft, grentbling, fpric^ ! 
2Wir f(^eint e«, ba^ ic^ el|er einem ©ried^en 
211« einem ©c^t^en bid^ öergleidien fott. 800 

(©ie nimtnt tl^m bie Aetten ab.) 

®efä^r(i(^ ift bie greitjeit, bie idf gebe; 
ÜDie ®ötter njenben ab, »a« tndf bebro^t! 

¥^(abeS. 

D fü^c ©timme! SSieltüitlfommner STon 

^er ajhttterfprad^' in einem fremben Sanbel 

!De« öäterlid^en §afen« blaue Serge 805 

©et)' ic^ ©efangner neu mittfommen tokbtx 

SSor meinen Slugen. 8a| bir biefe greubc 

SSerfic^em, ba| aud^ id^ ein ©rted^e bin! 

SSergeffen \)aV iä) einen 5lugenbli(f, 

3Bic fef)r id^ bein bebarf, unb meinen Oeift 810 

J)er ^errlid^en (Srfd)einung gugetüenbet. 

O, fage, tüenn bir ein SSerpngni« nid^t 

ÜDie 2\ppt fd^Iie^t, au6 n)eIdE)em unfrer ©tömme 

!Du beine göttergleid^e ©erlunft gät)Ift 

3^(tgente* 

üDie ^riefterin, öon i^rer ©öttin felbft 815 

^etüä^Iet unb gezeitigt, fpric^t mit bir. 
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!Da« Ia| bir genügen; [age, totx bu fcift, 
Uttb toeld^ unfcIig^iDaftenbe^ ©cfc^id 
SIRtt bem ©cfä^rtcn bic^ fjierl^er gebracht. 

Seicht faun \6) bir crjätjfcn, lücld^ ein Übel s» 

a»it laftenber ©efellfd^aft un« öerfolgt. 

D, lönnteft bu ber ©offnung froren SSM 

Und aud^ fo leidet, bu Oöttüc^e, gen)äl)ren! 

5lu« Äreto finb tüir, @öt)ne be« Slbraft«: 

3^(^ bin ber iüngfte, geptjalu« genonnt, 825 

Unb er ?aobatna«, ber ättefte 

De« §aufe«. 3^if^^^ ^^^ f^^^^ ^^'^^ ^^^ ^i^*^ 

Sin mittlerer unb trennte fd^on im ®piet 

Der erften ^ugenb ginigfeit unb 8uft. 

©efaffen folgten »ir ber 9»utter SBorten, 830 

(So lang' be« 3?ater« ^aft üor Srofa [tritt; 

Dod^ al« er beutereid^ gurüdte lam 

Unb hivi barauf öer[^ieb, ba trennte balb 

Der Streit um 5Reid^ unb grbe bie ®e[d^toi[ter. 

3c^ neigte mic^ gum ält[ten. gr er[c^Iug 835 

Den «ruber. Um ber S(ut[c^ulb toitten treibt 

Die gurie getoaltig il|n umf|er. 

Dod^ bie[em lüilben Ufer [enbet un« 

2l|)oß, ber Delpl)i[d^e, mit ©offnung gu. 

3m Ztmpti [einer @d^U)e[ter f)ie5 er un« 840 

Der §ülfe [egen«ootte ©anb ertoarten. 

©efangen [inb tüir unb ^ier^er gebrad^t 

Unb bir al« Opfer bargefteßt. 3)u loeigf«. 

3^1)tgeme. 
giel Iroja? teurer TOann, öer[i(^r* e« mir. 
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g« liegt. O, fic^rc bu un« SRcttung gu! 845 

Scfc^Icunige bic ©ülfc, bie ein ®ott 

SScrfprad^. grbartnc tncitic« ©ruber« bid^* 

Z), fag' tl^m bo(b ein gute« ^o(bc« SBort; 

!Cod^ fc^ottc feiner, toenn bu mit i^m fpric^ft, 

Da« bitt' x^ eifrig : benn e« tüirb gar leicht 850 

Dur(^ greub' unb ©c^merj unb burc^ grinncrung 

©ein 3^tt^rft^^ ergriffen unb gerrüttet. 

gin fieberl^ofter SBa^nfinn fällt il^n an, 

Unb feine fd^öne freie Seele toirb 

!Den gurien gum SRaube l^ingegeben. 855 

a^^tgenie. 
®o grog bein Unglütf ift, beft^mör' iä) hx6), 
SBergig e«, bi« bu mir genug getan. 

$)|(abed. 

Die l^o^e ©tabt, bie gelten lange ^al^re 

!Dem gangen ©eer ber Oried^en toiberftanb, 

Siegt nun im ©d^utte, fteigt nid)t tüieber auf. 860 

!Doc^ mand^e ®räber unfrer ©eften l^eigen 

Un« an ba« Ufer ber S5arbaren benfen. 

3lc^ill liegt bort mit feinem fd^önen greunbe. 

3)il)igente. 
©0 feib i^r ©ötterbilber aud^ gu ©taub! 

äu(^ ^alamebe«, Sljaf Jelamon«, s^ 

©ie fa^n be« SSaterlanbe« SCag nxdft toieber. 

gr ft^meigt öon meinem SSater, nennt il^n nic^t 
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3Ktt ben grfd^Iagnen. ^a! cr Icbt mir no(^! 
Qä) tücrb' il^n fe^n. D ^offc, licbe« ©crj ! 

üDod^ felig finb bie Jaufcnbc, bie ftarbcti 870 

^ctt bitterfügctt Job Don getnbe« §anb; 

ÜDcnn ttjüftc ©d^reden unb ein tranrig ^nbe 

§ot ben »iüdte^renben ftatt be« Jriuntpl^« 

gin feinbUc^ oufgebrad^ter ®ott bereitet. 

Äommt benn ber 9Jienf(f)en Stimme nid^t ju eu(^ ? 875 

©0 toeit fie reid^t, trägt fie ben Shtf um^er 

SSon unerhörten Ütaten, bie gefd^afjn. 

©0 ift ber jammer, ber aK^cenen« ©aüen 

SDWt immer tüieber^olten ©eufjern füllt, 

üDir ein ©e^eimni«? — .gt^tämneftra l^ot 886 

aWit §ü(f tgift^en« ben ©ema^I berücft, 

am 2iage feiner diMtttjx ttfxt ermorbet ! — 

3fa, bu öere^reft biefe« Äönig« §au«! 

Qd) \ti}' e6, beine Sruft befämpft öergeben« 

J)a^ unerwartet ungel^eure Sort. 885 

©ift bu bie SCod^ter eine« greunbe«? bift 

ÜDu nad^barlic^ in biefer Stabt geboren? 

SSerbirg e6 nic^t unb rechne mir'^ nid^t gu, 

!3Da6 i^ ber grfte biefe ©reuel melbe. 

®ag' an, tüie toarb bie fd^mere Zat tjottbrat^t? 890 

¥^(abei^. 
am 2iage feiner 3lnhinft, ba ber Äönig, 
SSom ©ab erquidft unb rut)ig, fein ©emanb 
äu« ber ©ema^Iin §anb öerlangenb, ftieg, 
SBarf bie SSerberblic^e ein foltenreic^ 
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Hub fünftlid) [ic^ öcrtoirrcnbc« ©etücbc 89s 

3^m auf bic Schultern, um ba« cb(e ^anpt; 

Unb ba cr »ic Dou einem 9iefee pc^ 

SSergeben« gu entiütcfeln [treble, fd^lug 

äc^iftfi it|n, ber SSerräter, unb öer^üUt 

@ing gu ben Joten biefer groge gitrft. 900 

3)il)tgenie. 

Unb »eleven 8o^n erhielt ber 3Kiti)erfc^tt)omc? 

©n Wi6) unb SSttt^, ba^ er ft^on befag. 

3l>Wgcttie 
@o trieb gur ©d^anbtat eine böfe 8uft? 

¥))(abei9. 
Unb einer alten 5Ra(f|e tief @efü^(. 

Unb toie beleibigte ber Äönig fie? 905 

¥^labei^. 
SSBit fd^merer lat, bie, toenn (gntfd^ulbigung 
^e« SSBorbe^ ipäre, [ie entfc^ulbigte^ 
yiaä) Slufi^ lodt' cr [ie unb bradjte bort, 
Site eine ®ottt|eit \xä) ber ©ried^en ga^rt 
SSBit unge[tümen SBinben tüiberfetjte, _ 910 

!Die älf [te 2:od)ter, 3pt|igenien, 
aSor ben Slltar J)ianen^, unb [ie fiel, 
ßin blutig Opfer für ber ©ried^en §eiL 
J)ie6, [agt man, l^at il^r einen SBibermiUen 
@o tief in^ §erj geprägt, bag [ie bem SBerben 915 
2tgi[tl)en6 [id) ergab unb ben ©ema^I 
3Kit 9Jefeen be^ aSerberben^ [elbft um[d^{ang. 
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^^Ijigettie (m ber^üttenb). 

(g^ tft genug, ©u lüirft tni^ toicbcrfel^n* 

^Ijlabed (attcin). 

aSon bcm ®cf^i(f be^ Äönig^t)aufc^ [c^cint 

©ie tief gerührt, fficr fie auc^ immer [ei, 920 

@o ^at fie felbft ben Sönig lüol^I gefannt 

Unb ift 3U unfenn ©lud au^ l^ot)em §aufe 

©ierl^er öerfauft. 3)nv ftilte, liebe« §erj, 

Unb lag bem ©tern ber ©offnung, ber une b(tnft, 

2Kit frohem 3Jhit un« Mug entgegenfteuem. 925 



Dritter 2luf3ug^ 
(Erfter 2tuftritt- 

Spl&iQenie. Drefr 

3^>iigettie* 

UngliidEU^er, i^ (öfe beine Sanbe 

3um S^i(i)tn eine« fc^merjUd^ern ©ef^id«. 

!J)ie grei^eit, bie ba« §eiligtum gemährt, 

3ft, lüie ber le^te (ic^te 8eben«bli(f 

!J)e« ferner (grfranften, 2:obe«bote, ^06) 930 

fi'ann i^ e« mir unb barf e« mir nic^t fagen, 

liDag i^r Dertoren feib! Sie fönnf i^ euc^ 

SWit mörberifdjer §anb bem Slobe toei^en? 

Unb niemanb, lüer e« fei, barf euer ^awpt, 

®o lang' ic^ ^^Jriefterin ©ianen« bin, 935 

53erü{)ren. ÜDoc^ tjermeigr' i^ jene ^pi^t, 

Sffiie fie ber aufgebrachte Äönig forbert, 

(go lüä^It er eine meiner ^ungfraun mir 

3ur golgerin, unb ic^ vermag alöbann 
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3Kit feigem SBunf^ aHein tnd) bcijuftel^tt. 940 

D iDcrter ganb^tnann! ®elbft ber fejjte ^c^t, 
35er an ben §crb ber SSatcrgötter ftrcifte, 
3ft un^ in frembem ?anbe ^oc^ totttfommen ; 
SBie fott ic^ eud^ genug mit greub' unb ©egen 
empfangen, bie il^r mir ba« öilb ber §elben, 945 
ÜDie id^ Don gltem ^er öere^ren lernte, 
Sntgegenbringet unb ba^ innre ^erg 
aJKt neuer, fc^öner ©^ff^^^fl fc^meic^elnb labet! 

Drep. 
SSerbirgft bu beinen 9Zamen, beine §erfunft 
3Kit Hugem SJorfatj? ober barf ic^ miffen, 950 

SBer mir, gfei^ einer gimmlifc^en, begegnet? 

S^^igettie. 

ÜDu foKft mic^ fennen. ^e^jo fag' mir an, 

SBa^ ic^ nur ^a(b Don beinem ©ruber ^örte, 

liDa^ ßnbe berer, bie, t)on 2:roia fel^renb, 

(Sin \)axM unerwartete^ ©ef^id ' 955 

auf il)rer JÖo^nung ©c^mette ftumm enqjfing. 

3tDar warb ic^ jung an biefen ©tranb geführt; 

ICoc^ njo^I erinnr' i^ mi^ be^ fc^euen SÖM^, 

ÜDen id) mit (Staunen unb mit ©angigfeit 

Stuf jene §elben warf. @ie jogen au^, 960 

211^ ^ätte ber Oltjmp fic^ aufgetan 

Unb bie ©eftalten ber erlauchten SSortoelt 

3um (gc^reden ^lion^ ^erabgefenbet, 

Unb Agamemnon loar t)or atten l^errlid^! 

D, fage mir: er fie(, fein §aue betretenb, 965 

5Durc^ feiner grauen unb ägift^en^ XMc? 

Drep. 

^u fagff^! 
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SBc^ bir, unfcltge« ÜR^cen! 
®o liabcn Xantafö enfcl gluc^ auf glud^ 
5Kit motten totiben ^änbcn au^gefät 
Unb, glcid^ bcm Unfraut, tupfte §äu)3ter fc^üttelnb 970 
Unb taufcttbfälf gen ©amen um fic^ ftrcucnb, 
3)ett Äittbc^fittbcnt nalj\)txtoanhtt 5IJiörbcr 
3ur etp'gett SBcc^felnmt erjcugt ! — ©ntpttc, 
SBa« DOtt bcr 5Rebc bcinc^ ©ruber« f^nell 
3)ic ^mfterni« bc« ©d^rcden« mir öcrbcdtc. 975 

SBic ift bc« großen (Stammt^ letter ©ol^n, 
3)a« l^olbc Äittb, befttmmt, be« aSater« 5Röd^er 
3)ereinft gu [ein, tüte ift Dreft bem 2:age 
3)e« ©lut« entgangen? §at ein glei^ ©ef^id 
5Kit be« äöernu« 5Wefeen il^n umfd^Iungen? 980 

3ft er gerettet? 8ebt er? 8ebt gleftra? 

0?eft. 
®ie leben, 

Oolbne (Sonne, teit)e mir 
2)ie fc^önften ©tra^Ien, lege fie jum 2)anf 
SSor 3ot)i« 2:^ron! benn i^ bin arm unb ftumm. 

Drefr 

©ift bu gaftfreunblic^ biefem Ä3nig«l^aufe, 985 

©ift bu mit näl^em ©anben il^m tjcrbunben, 

S38ie beine fc^öne greube mir verrät: 

@o bänbige bein §erj unb ^alt' e« feft! 

"^tnn unerträgli^ muß bem grö^Iic^en 

@in jäl^er SRüdfatt in bie (g^mer^en fein. 990 

2)u toeißt nur, merf ic^, 2lgamemnon« Zoh, 
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3)pl)igeitie. 

§aV la) an btcfcr ^a6)vid)t ni^t flcnug? 

3)u l^aft be« Orcuctö §ätfte nur crfal^rcn. 

®a« fürd^t' id^ no(^? Dreft, eicftra fcbcti- 

Unb fürd^tcft bu für S^I^tämncftrcn ntt^t«? 995 

StPfjigenie. 
@tc rettet toeber ©offnung, toeber fjurc^t, 

Drefr 
5lud^ fc^teb fie au« bem ganb ber ©offnung ab. 

!3|i(igettie. 
aSergog fie reuig toütenb fclbft il^r «lut? 

Drep* 
5Wetn, bod^ i^r eigen ^lut gab i^r ben 2^ob. 

(Sprieß beutUd^cr, bafe ic^ nid^t länger finne. 1000 
2)ie Ungeiüt^tieit ft^Iögt mir taufenbfältlg 
©te bunfeln ©c^toingen um ba« bange ^anpt 

Drefr 

@o l^aben mx6) bie (Sötter au^erfe^n 

3um ©otcn einer 2^at, bie i^ fo gern 

3n« fIangIo«*bunipfe §ö^Icnrcid^ ber 9?ac^t 1005 

Verbergen mö^te? SBiber meinen ®ißen 

3n)ingt mt^ bein l^olber 3Jlunb; allein er barf 

2(uc^ etma« ©c^mergUd^« forbcrn unb erl^ält'«. 

2lm 2^agc^ ba ber ^atcr fie(^ Derbarg 
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ßlcftra rettcttb iijxtn 53niber; ©topl^iu«, loio 

2)c^ SSatcr^ ©c^tuä^cr, na^m ü)n lütttig auf, 

©rjog i^n neben [einem eignen @ol^ne, 

2)er, ^^labe« genannt, bie [^önften 53anbe 

®er greunbf^aft um ben Slngefommnen fnüpfte, 

Unb tt)ie fie tt)U(^[en, tmd)^ \n ttjxtx (Seele 1015 

3)te brennenbe Segier, be^ Sönig^ 2^ob 

3u röchen. Unt)erfel)en, fremb geHeibet, 

grrei^en fie 5IJi^cen, ate bräd^ten fie 

2)te 2^rauerna^ri(^t Don Dreften^ jobe 

3Jlit feiner Slfc^e, SSol^t enqjfänget fie lo» 

!E)ie Königin, fie treten in ba^ §au^» 

gleftren gibt Öreft fic^ ju erfennen; 

@ie bläft ber SRad^e geuer in i^m auf, 

2)a« öor ber 3Jlutter l^eiPger ©egentoart 

3fn fic^ jurüdgebrannt toav, ©title füt)rt 1025 

®ie il^n jum Orte, too fein 3Sater fiel, 

SBo eine alte feilte @)3ur be« fre^ 

SSergognen SSIute« oftgetoafc^nen 53oben 

5Wtt blaffen al^nbung^Dotten (Streifen färbte. 

5IJiit il^rer geuerjunge fc^ilberte 1050 

(Sie ieben Umftanb ber öerruc^ten Zat, 

Si)v fnet^tifd^ elenb burc^gebrac^te« geben, 

3)en Übermut ber glüdlid^en SSerräter 

Unb bie (Sefal^ren, bie nun ber ©ef^toifter 

aSon einer ftiefgetoorbnen SRutter »arteten.— 1055 

©ier brang fie jenen alten 3)ofc^ i^m auf, 

2)er ft^on in Jantate §aufe grimmig mutete, 

Unb Äl^tämneftra fiel burc^ (So^ne« ©anb. 

3»iigettie. 

Unfterbftd^e, bie i^r ben reinen 2:ag 
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2luf immer neuen SBotfen fefig lebet, 1040 

©abt i^r nur barum mid) jo manege« ^a^r 

%on ^enfc^en abgefonbert, mic^ fo na^ 

53ei eu^ gel^alten, mir bic finblid^e 

53ef(^äftigun9, be« l^eifgen geuer« ®Ittt 

3u nal^ren, aufgetragen, meine ©eele 1045 

35er glamme gleic^ in eto'ger frommer Älar^tt 

3u euem SSSo^nungen l)inaufgejogen, 

2)a6 id) nur meine« ©aufe« ©reuel fpöter 

Uttb tiefer f ül)Ien foöte ? — (gage mir 

SSom UnglüdfeFgen ! ®pri^ mir öon Oreft! — iqsd 

Dttft. 

O] lönnte man öon feinem Xobe fpred^en! 

SBie gärcnb ftieg au« ber grfd^Iagnen isiut 

SDer SKutter ®eift 

Unb ruft ber i)lad)t uralten XM)ttxn ju: 

,r8a6t nic^t ben 9Äuttermörber entflie^n! 1055 

SSerfoIgt ben SSerbrcc^er! dud) ift er gemeint!" 

@ie l^orc^en auf, e« fc^aut il^r l^ol^Ier SSM 

gWit ber Scgier bc« abler« um fic^ l^er. 

©ic rühren fid^ in i\)vtn fc^marjen ©öl^Ien, 

Unb au« ben SBinfcfn fd^fcic^cn i^re Oeföl^rten, 1060 

3)er 3^^*f^t ^^ö We 9ieue, lei« l^erbei, 

3Sor ilincn ftcigt ein 2)ompf öom äd^eron; 

3n feinen SBolfcnfreifen toäljet fic^ 

Die emige Betrachtung bc« &t\d)t\)ntn 

ajermirrenb um be« ©c^ulb'gen §aupt uml^er. 1065 

Unb fie, berechtigt jum SSerberben, treten 

3)er gottbefätcn (Srbe fc^önen 53oben, 

S3on bem ein alter glud^ fic tängft verbannte. 

^cn ^(üc^tigen ^Jerfotgt i^r fcfinellcr gug; 
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®ie geben nur, um neu gu f^redcn, 5Raft. 1070 

S^iigettie. 
Unfefiger, bu bift in gleid^em galt 
Unb füfilft, toa^ er, ber arme gtüt^tUng, leibet! 

Dreft. 
©a« [agft bu mir? SSSa^ mä^nft bu gleichen gatt? 

3)it^ brüdt ein Srubermorb tt)ie ienen; mir 
SSertraute bie^ bcin iüngfter ©ruber fc^on. 1075 

^ä) tarnt md)t teiben, ba§ bu, groge @eete, 

3Dlit einem falfc^en 3Bort betrogen merbeft, 

(Sin tügenl^aft ©emebe fnü^jf ein grember 

3)em ^xtmbtn, finnreic^ unb ber Cift gemol^nt, 

3ur gälte t)or bie gü^^; gtt)i[d^en un« 1080 

©ei SBa^r^eit! 

Q6) bin Dreft! unb biefe« fc^ulb'ge §aupt 

©enft nai) ber ®rube fi^ unb [uc^t bcn Job; 

3tt feglic^er ©eftalt fei er toißfommen! 

S38er bu auc^ feift, [0 toünfc^' ic^ SRettung bir 1085 

Unb meinem greunbe; mir tounfc^' ic^ [ie nic^t. 

3)u fd^einft ^ier tt)iber ffiiüen gu \)tTtot\kn; 

grfinbet Sfiat jur glu^t unb lagt mic^ l^ier. 

g« ftürge mein entfcciter 8eib Dom gete, 

g^ raud^e bi^ gum 3Jleer ^inab mein ©tut 1090 

Unb bringe glu^ bem Ufer ber Sarbaren! 

©el^t i^r, ba^eim im fc^önen ©riedjenlanb 

gin neue« ü^^eben freunblic^ angufangen. 
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@o ftctgft bu htm, grfuttung, [^önftc Xodfttx 

3)c^ größten SSatcr«, cnbUc^ ju mir nicbcr! 1095 

3Bic ungeheuer ftcl^t bem Sifb t)or mir; 

Äaum rcicfit mein Süd bir an bie ^önbe, bic, 

3Jlit gru^t unb (Scgcn^frättäen angefüllt, 

3)ic ©c^öfec be^ Ol^mpu^ nicbcrbringcn. 

3Bic man ben Äönig an bem Übermaß noo 

2)er (Saben fennt — benn i^m mug »enig fc^einen, 

SBa« Jaufenben [d)on SReic^tum ift — fo fennt 

3Ran tnä), x\)x potter, an gefparten, tang' 

Unb toeife jubereiteten ©efc^enfen. 

^tnn x\)v allein toi^t, tt)a« un^ frommen !ann, 1105 

Unb f^aut ber 3^^^f* au^gebel^nte^ 9teic^, 

SBenn iebe« 2lbenb^ ©tern^ unb ^Webel^ütte 

2)ie 2lu^fi^t un« Derbedt, ©elaffen ^ört 

Qljv unfer glet)n, ba^ um 53efc^Ieunigung 

gu(^ finbifc^ Utttt; aber eure §anb mo 

orient unreif nie bie golbnen §immetef rückte; 

Unb lüel^e bem, ber, ungebulbig fie 

grtro(}enb, faure (gpeife fic^ jum Job 

(Seniegt. D, (aßt ba« lang erwartete, 

)Roä) laum gebac^te ®(ü(f ni^t, »ie ben ©(Ratten 1115 

3)e^ abgef(^iebnen greunbe^, eitel mir 

Unb breifad^ f^merjti^er öorübergel^n ! 

Dreft (tritt toieber ju i^r). 

SRufft bu bie ©ötter an für bid) unb ^^(abe«, 
©0 nenne meinen 3lamtn ni^t mit eurem. 
2)u retteft ben SSerbred^er nic^t, ju bem n» 

SDu bic^ gefetlft, unb teileft gluc^ unb 9?ot. 
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3Rein ©c^idfal ift an bctnc« feft gebunbcn. 

5Wit nickten! Sag attcin unb unbeglettet 

3Rid) ju ben 2:oten gel^n, SScr^ütttcft bu 

3tt bcincn ©c^Ieicr [elbft ben ©c^nlbigcn, «25 

2)n birgft i^n nic^t Dorm Slid ber immer SSac^en, 

Unb beinc ©cgcniüart, bn §tmmU[c^e, 

©rängt [ie nur [eittoärt^ unb öcrfd^cudit fie nid^t. 

@ie biirfen mit ben ti)vntn freien ^üg^n 

2)e^ l^eii'gen äöalbe^ ^oben nic^t betreten; 1130 

ÜDod^ l^ör' i^ au« ber %tvnt l^ier unb ba 

3^r gräpct/e« ©etac^ter, SBöIfe I)arren 

©0 um ben Saum, auf ben ein SReifenber 

©i^ rettete» 2)a brausen rul^en fie 

©efagert*; unb Derlaff ic^ btefen §atn, 1135 

3)ann fteigen fie, bie @c^Iangent)äupter f^üttelnb, 

SSon atten Seiten ©taub erregenb, auf 

Unb treiben il^re Seute öor fid^ ^er. 

3»p^igetiie* 

Äannft bu, Dreft, ein freunblid^ aSort öemel^men? 

Drep. 

©par' e« für einen greunb ber (Sötter auf. 1140 

3|i(igettie. 

©ie geben bir ju neuer ©offnung 2xd)t 

Drefr 

5Durc^ SRaud^ unb Qualm fe^' ii) ben matten ©t^ein 
2)e« Jotenfluffe« mir jur ^öüc leuchten. 
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©aft btt eieltrctt, eine ©d^toeftcr nur? 

Drcfr 
2)tc cine fannf id); boc^ bic älfftc na^tn 1145 

3^r gut ®c[^t(f, ba^ un« [0 [c^rcdltc^ [c^tcn, 
©ctgctten au« bcm (Stcnb unfcr« ©aufe«. 
O fag bcin t^röflcn unb gcfellc bic^ 
5Wtc^t aud^ ju ben grinn^ett ; fie Mafen 
3Bir ft^abenfrol^ bie 2lf(^e t)on ber ©eele 1150 

Unb leiben nic^t, ba^ fic^ bie lefeten Sohlen 
aSott unfer« §aufe« ©t^reden^branbe ftill 
3n mir öergtimmett- (Sott bie ®Iut benn ett)ig, 
aSorfäfelid^ angefacht, mit ©öttenfc^toefel 
©enä^rt, mir auf ber Seele mortemb brennen? 1155 

Qd) bringe füge« SRauc^ioerf in bie gfomme. 
O lag ben reinen ©auc^ ber Siebe bir 
2)ie ®Iut be« ©ufen« (eife »e^enb füllen. 
Oreft, mein teurer, f annft bu nid^t öeme^men ? 
§at ba« ®eleit ber ©c^reden^götter fo 1160 

35a« Slut in beinen äbem aufgetrotfnet? 
©d^leic^t, n)ie Dom §au))t ber grögli^en ©orgonc, 
SSerfteinernb bir ein 3öuber burc^ bie ©lieber? 
Z), totnn öergognen aJhitterblute« (Stimme 
3ur §öH' l)inab mit bumj^fen 2:önen ruft, n^ 

(Sott nic^t ber reinen (St^mefter (Segen«lt)ort 
©ilfreid^e ®ötter t)om Ol^mpu« rufen? 

(S« ruft! e« ruft! (So »illft bu mein SSerberben? 
aSerbirgt in bir fic^ eine ^lac^egöttin ? 
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S38er btft bu, bereu (Stimme mir entfefelid^ 1170 

©a« ^nnerfte in [einen liefen »enbet? 

Srttgettie» 

g^ jeigt fic^ bir im tiefften ©erjen an: 
Dreft, ic^ bin'^! ©ie^ ^ptiigenien! 
3^ lebe! 

3Kein »ruber! 

Sia^l ©intoeg! 
^6) rate bir, berühre nid^t bie goden! 1175 

SBie Don treufa^ «rautWeib jünbet fic^ 
gin unau^löf^Iic^ geuer öon mir fort. 
8a§ mid^! ffiie ©erhtle^ toill ic^ UntDürb'ger 
ÜDen Sob DoII ©t^mac^, in mid^ t)er[c^Iof[en, fterben. 

^tpfjigettie. 

!Du toirft nit^t untergel^n! D bag id) nur nso 

gin ru^ig ©ort Don bir öernel^men fönnte ! 
O löfe meine ^toeifel, ta§ be^ ©lüde«, 
!De« fang erflel^ten, mic^ ana) fic^er toerben. 
g« ttHltiet fic^ ein !Jiab öon greub' unb ©c^merj 
5)urd^ meine @ee(e. 9Son bem fremben ÜKanne 1185 
gntfemet mic^ ein (Schauer ; boc^ e« reißt 
aRein 3^^^^f*^^ gewaltig mid^ jum 53ruber* 

Oft l^ier l^^öen« Ztmptl? Unb ergreift 
Unb(lnbig-t)eirge SBut bie ^riefterin? 
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O l^öre raid) ! O ficl^ mic^ an, »ic mir 1190 

^ad) einer langen 3^it ba^ ©erj fic^ öffnet 

'iDer ©eligfcit, bem ßiebften, toa^ bie SBelt 

^06) für mic^ tragen fann, ba^ §aupt ju füffen, 

3Kit meinen armen, bie ben Iceren ääinben 

i)lur ausgebreitet toaren, bic^ gu f äffen. 1195 

D la^ mi(^! Sag mid^! ÜDenn eS quitlet t)etter 

5Wic^t Dom ^amag bie em'ge Quelle fjjrubelnb 

aSon getö gu gel« in« golbne Zal ^inab, 

ffiie greube mir öom ©ergen »aßenb fliegt 

Unb tt)ie ein feiig 3Jieer mid^ ring« umfängt. 1200 

Oreft! Dreft! 3Rein «ruber! 

DrefL 

(Schöne 3lt)mp\)t, 
Q6) traue bir unb beinem ©c^meid^eln nid^t. 
!Diana forbert ftrenge ^Dienerinnen 
Unb rädlet ba« enttoei^te §eiltgtum. 
gntfeme beinen Slrm Don meiner ©ruft! 1205 

Unb loenn bu einen Jüngling rettenb lieben, 
Da« fc^öne ©lud i{)m järtli^ bieten »ittft, 
®o menbe meinem greunbe bein ®emüt, 
Dem iDürb'gern 9Äanne, gu. ©r irrt uml^er 
Sluf ienem gelfen))fabe; fuc^' i^n auf, 1210 

®eif' i^n jured^t unb fc^one meiner. 

3|i5igetiie. 

gaffe 
ÜDit^, 33ruber, unb erfenne bie ©efunbne! 
(Schilt einer (gc^mefter reine §immel«freube 
^JJi^t unbefonnene, ftrafbare 8uft. 
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O nel^tnt bcn äöa^n il^tn Don bem ftarren äuge, 1215 

ÜDag un« ber äugcnbftd bcr ^öt^ftcn greube 

5?i^t brcifad^ elcnb mad)t\ @ic ift ^ier, 

ÜDtc löngft öerlornc ©t^toefter. SJom Slltar 

5Ri6 tni^ bic ©öttin lüeg unb rettete 

©ierl^er mic^ in t^r eigen Heiligtum. 1220 

©efangen bift bu, bargeftettt jum D)3fer, 

Unb finbeft in ber ^riefterin bie ©c^lüefter. 

Drep. 

Unfelige! ®o mag bie ©onne benn 

ÜDie legten (Sreuel unfern §aufe^ fe^n! 

3^ft nid^t eieftra ^ier? bamit and) fie 1225 

aJlit un« ju ©runbe ge^e, nid^t i^r geben 

3u fd^lüererem ©efd^id unb geiben frifte, 

®ut, ^riefterin! i^ folge jum Slttar: 

jDer ©rubermorb ift hergebrachte (Sitte 

De« alten ©tamnte«; unb i^ banfe, ©ötter, 1230 

ÜDa§ i^r mic^ o^ne ^inber auszurotten 

©efc^Ioffen \)aht Unb la^ bir raten, ^abe 

!Die (Sonne ni^t gu lieb unb nic^t bie (Sterne; 

Äomm, folge mir in« bunfle 9teic^ ^inab! 

SBie ficfi t)om Sd^toefelpful^t erzeugte Drachen, 1235 

55efäm|)fenb bie Dermanbte ^rut, öerfc^Iingen, 

^erftört \xd) felbft ba« n)ütenbe ®efc^(ec^t; 

Äomm ünberlo« unb ft^ulbto« mit ^inab! 

!Du fiel^ft mi^ mit grbarmen an? Sag ab! 

mt fotd^en «liefen fud|te Sl^tämneftra 1240 

(Sid^ einen ®eg nac^ i^reS Sol^ne« ©crjen; 

T)o6) fein gefc^mungner 2lrm traf i^re ©ruft. 

Die aRutter peL — Jritt auf, untt)iü;ger ®eift ! 
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3m Stci« gcfc^Ioffen tretet an, t^r gurien, 

Unb tDO^net bem lüillfotumnen ©d^aufj^icl bei, 1245 

J)em festen, grä^fic^ften, ba^ i^r bereitet! 

5Ric^t ©a^ unb Sftadie fc^ärfen i^rcn ÜDoId^; 

!Dte ficbeöotte @d|n)efter toirb jur Zat- 

©ejtoungen. SBeine ni^t! !Du l^aft nic^t fc^ulb. 

®eit meinen erften ^a^ren IfaV xä) nic^t^ 125p 

©eliebt, lt)ie tc^ bic^ fiebcn fönnte, ©c^toefter. • 

Qa, fd^toinge beinen @ta^I, öerfc^one nit^t, 

3errei^e biefen Sufen unb eröffne 

liDen (Strömen, bie ^ier fieben, einen 3Beg. 

(®r finit in ®nnattung.) 

Slüein ju tragen biefe« ©tüd unb glenb 1255 

SJermag ic^ nic^t. — 3Bo bift bu, ^^labe«? 
2Ö0 finb' ic^ beine ^ilfe, teurer SDiann^ 

(Sie entfernt ft(^ Menb.) 
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Drefl aui feiner S9etäu6ung ertoac^enb unb ft(^ aufric^tenb, 

3lo6) einen! reiche mir au^ getl^e« %lvitm 

!Cen lefeten füllten Seeder ber grquidung! 

©alb ift ber S^rampf be^ geben« au« bem ©ufen 1260 

^intpeggefpült; balb flieget ftiK mein ®eift, 

!Cer Ouelle be« SSergeffen« Eingegeben, 

3u eud^, i^r ©chatten, in bie em'gen 5WebeL 

®efäüig lagt in eurer Stu^e fic^ 

jDen umgetriebnen Sol^n ber @rbe laben! — 1265 

Söelc^ ein ©elifpet ^ör' ic^ in ben S^^W^^ 
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SBetdj ein ®eröu[^ au^ jener ÜDämmrung [äufetn? — 
®ie fommen f^on, ben neuen ®aft gu fe^n! 
SBer ift bte (Sd)ax, bie l^errUc^ mitcinanber 
ffite ein öerfammclt B'ürftenl^au^ fic^ freut? 1270 
(Sie ge^en friebli^, Sllf unb ^unge, äiönner 
SKit SBeibem; göttergteic^ unb ä^nli^ [c^einen 
ÜDie toanbelnben ©eftalten. Qa, fic finb'«, 
!Die ä^n^erm meinet ©aufed ! — a»it J^^cften 
®e^t gltreu« in öertraufic^en ®t\pvädftn, 1275 

!Cie Knaben fc^Iüjjfen fc^erjenb um fie ^er. 
Oft feine geinbfi^aft l)ier me^r unter eucf|? 
SJerlofd^ bie SRac^e tt)ie ba^ ßic^t ber ®onne? 
©0 bin auc^ id^ mittfommen, unb id^ barf 
Qn euern feierlid^en 3^ ^i^ mifc^en. 1280 

SBiafommen, 3Säter! euc^ grügt Oreft, 
SSon euerm ©tamme ber kijtt Wann; 
SBa^ i^r gefät, l^at er geerntet: 
3Rit glud^ belaben ftieg er l^erab. 
T)od) lei^ter traget fi^ ^ier jebe 55ürbe: ^ 1285 
yitljvxt ü)n, nel^mt i^n in euern ^ei^ ! — 
!Ci^, Sltreu«, el^r' id^, auc^ hid), Z\)t)t\ttn; 
ffiir finb l^ier alle ber geinbfc^aft fo^. — 
3eigt mir ben 3Sater, ben i^ nur einmal 
3m itbtn fa^! — :S3ift hn% mein aSater? 1290 
Unb fül^rft bie 3Kutter vertraut mit bir? 
ÜDarf Ät^tämneftra bie §anb bir reic^en^ 
©0 barf Dreft auc^ ju i^r treten 
Unb barf i^r fagen: ©ie^ beinen ©ol^n! — 
©e^t euern ©o^n! ^ei^t i^n toittfommen. 1295 
Sluf erben toar in unferm §aufe 
Der ®ru6 be« aKorbe« gelütffe ßofung, 
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Unb ba^ ®e]d|(cd|t be« aftcn Jantafu« 

©at feine greuben ienfeit« ber ^Jlac^t. 

3ft)r ruft: äöitt fommen ! unb ne{)mt mic^ auf. 1300 

D fü^rt jum Sitten, gum 2lt)n{|erni mic^! 

2Ö0 ift ber Sitte? S)a§ ic^ i^n fe^e, 

J)a^ teure ©au^t, ba^ üieberetirte, 

J)a« mit ben ©öttem 3U 9iate fafe. 

^i)v fc^eint gu gaubern, euc^ weggutoenben ? 1305 

SBa« ift e«? geibet ber ©öttergfeic^e?. 

2öe^ mir! e« ^aben bie Übermächtigen 

ÜDer ©elbenbruft graufame Qualen 

SWit e^men Letten feft aufgefdimiebet. 
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®eib il^r auc^ fd|on ^erabgefommen ? 1310 

3Bo^l, @d|n)efter, bir! 9?oc^ fe^tt gteftra: 

®n güfger ®ott fenb* un^ bie eine 

3)iit fanften Pfeilen audi fc^neö Ijerab, 

J)ic^, armer greunb, mu§ ic^ bebauern! 

ilomm mit, fomm mit, gu ^tuto^ SC^ron, 1315 

Sit« neue ®äfte ben 3Birt gu grüßen! 

®efc^tt)ifter, bie il^r an bem todttn ©immet 
Da« fc^öne 8id|t bei SEag unb "Slaö^t tjerauf 
S)en 50ienfc^en bringet unb ben Slbgefc^iebnen 
S^ic^t leuchten bürfet, rettet un« ®efc^tt)ifter ! 1320 
I)u tiebft, ©iane, beinen tjolben ©ruber 
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SSor allem, ipa« bir grb* unb ^immel bietet, 

Unb tt)cnbeft bein iungfräulic^ Slngefic^t 

5Racl^ feinem eto'gen gid^te fe^nenb ftiö. 

Of tat ^^^ @iti3'9en, ©pätgefnubnen mir 1325 

^xift in ber ginftemi« be^ SBal^nfinn« rafen ! 

Unb ift bein SÖäitte, ba bu l^ier mid^ bargft, 

Sinnmel^r öottenbet, tt)iüft bu mir burd^ xf)n 

Unb xf)m burd^ mic^ bie feCge ©i(fe geben: 

@o löf xf)n öon ben SSanben iene« glud^«, 1330 

©at nic^t bie teure ^txt ber Siettung fd^iipinbe. 

Srfennft bu un^ unb biefen ^eifgen ©ain 
Unb biefe« 8i^t, ba« nid|t ben Joten leuchtet? 
gül^fft bu ben Slrm be« greunbe« unb ber @d|tt)efter, 
ÜDie bid) noc^ feft, no^ lebenb l^aften? gag 1335 
Un« fräftig an; loir [inb nic^t teere ©diatten. 
SWerf auf mein SBort! SSemimm e«! 9iaffe bi^ 
3ufammen! 3^eber Slugenbtid ift teuer, 
Unb unfre Siüdfel^r l^ängt an jarten gäben, 
S5ie, f^eint e«, eine günffge ^ar3e fpinnt. 1340 

Dreft (ju 3«>l&i9enien). 

Safe mid^ jum erftenmaf mit freiem §ergen 

3n beinen Firmen reine greube f|aben! 

Qiiv ©Otter, bie mit flammenber ®en)att 

3?^r fd^ipere SBoffen aufsuje^ren toanbett 

Unb gnäbig^emft ben taug erflel^ten Siegen 1345 

ÜKit J)onnerftimmen unb mit äöinbe^braufen 

3?n tüitben (Strömen auf bie grbe fluttet; 

^oi) bafb ber 2Benf^en graufenbe« griparten 

^n (gegen auflöft unb ba« bange Staunen 
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3n grcubcblitf unb lauten Danf DcrtDanbcft, 1350 

aSctttt in ben S^ropfcn frifd^crquidter ©tatter 

©ic neue (Sonne taufenbfat^ [i^ fptegelt, 

Unb 3rte freunbtid^ bunt mit leidster ^anb 

5Den grauen g(or ber legten SBolfen trennt: 

O la^t vxxäi aud^ in meiner <Sä)tot\ttx 5(rmen, 1355 

an meinet greunbe^ SSruft, ipa« il^r mir gönnt, 

9Rit öottem ©auf genießen unb bel^atten! 

g« löfet fid^ bcr gfu^, mir fagf« ba« ^erj. 

S5ie (gumenibcn giel^n, i^ l^öre fie, 

3um lartaru« unb f^Iagen l^inter fid^ 1360 

S5ie el^men lore femabbonnemb gu* 

©ie grbe bamjjft erquidfenben ®eru^ 

Unb (abet mi^ auf il^ren glö^cn ein, 

5Kad^ 8eben«freub' unb großer Zat gu iagen* 

aSerföumt bie ^tit md)t, bie gemeffen ift! 1365 

ÜDer SBinb, ber unfre ®ege( fd^toellt, er bringe 
(Srft unfre üoße greube gum Dttjmp. 
Äommt! g« bebarf l^ier fd^nellen 9tat unb @^tu§. 
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(Erfter Jluftritt. 

3)>l^i0Ctiic 

!J)enIen bie §immüf^en 

einem ber grbgebomen 1370 

3SieIe 3Sertt)irrungen gu 

Unb bereiten fie i^m 
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aSott bcr grcubc gu ©^mcrjcn 

Unb t)Ott ©^mcrjctt jur greube 

licfcrf^üttcmbcn Übergang: 1375 

Dann crjieJ^en fic i^m 

3?tt bcr 5Rä^e bcr ®tabt 

Ober am fernen Ocftabe, 

!J)a§ in ©tnnben bcr 9?ot 

änd^ bie ©ilfc bereit fei, 1380 

ginen m^igcn greunb.. 

D fcgnet, ©otter, nnfem ^t|tabe« 

Unb tt)a« er immer nntcmcl^mcn mag ! 

gr ift bcr 5(rm be« ^'ütigling« in bcr ®^Iad^t, 

ÜDe« ©reife« lend^tcnb 3lug* in bcr SScrfammtnng; 1385 

©enn feine ©ccf ift ftiöc; fic betoal^rt 

ÜDer ainl^e ^eiPgc« nnerfc^öpftc« ®ut, 

Unb ben Uml^crgetriebnen reid^ct er 

5(u« i^rcn liefen 9tat nnb ©itfe. Wdf 

5Ri§ er öom ^©ruber lo«; ben ftaunt' id^ an 1390 

Unb immer lieber an nnb fonnte mir 

ÜDa« ®iM nic^t eigen ma^en, lieg il|n nid^t 

an« meinen Slrmcn to« nnb fünfte ni^t 

ÜDie 9Jä^e bcr ®efa{|r, bie nn« nmgibt. 

3efet get)n fie, i^ren 5(nfd|tag an«jnfü^ren, 1395 

ÜDer ®ee jn, too ba« ®d^iff mit ben ©cfä^rten, 

3n einer ^nd^t öerftcdtt, anf« ^txd^tn tanert, 

Unb l^aben Knge« SBort mir in ben ÜKnnb 

®egcben, mic^ gclcl^rt, tt)a« i^ bem Äönig 

5(nttt)orte, toenn er fenbet nnb ba« Opfer 1400 

ÜKir bringcnbcr gebietet. 9lc^! ic^ fcljc lool^f, 

Qdf vm^ mid) (eiten taffcn loic ein ßinb. 

3?d^ i^abe ni^t gelernt gn l^inter^alten 
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^lod) icmanb etipa^ abjufiftcn. SBe^I 

D totf) bcr ßüge! @ie befreiet nx(i)t, 1405 

SBie iebe« anbre ipal^rgefprod^tte SBort, 

Die «ruft; fie mac^t un« nid^t getroft, fie angftet 

ÜDen, ber fie ^eimlid^ fti^miebet, unb fie feiert, 

gin lo^gebrudter ^fei(^ öon einem Ootte 

@eh)enbet unb üerfagenb, fid^ 3urütf 1410 

Unb trifft ben @^üfeen- ©org' auf ®orge f^tranft 

üKir burc^ bie «ruft, Q« greift bie gurie 

aSietteic^t ben «ruber auf bem «oben ipieber 

ÜDe^ ungebeugten Ufer« grimmig an. 

gntbetft man fie üietteit^t? üßic^ bünft, ic^ ^öre 1415 

©elpaffnete fid^ na^en ! — ^ier I — Der «ote 

S'ommt t)on bem S'önige mit fd^nettem ©d^ritt. 

g« f^tägt mein ©er?, e« trübt fi^ meine ©eefe, 

Da xä) be« SWanne« 3lngefid|t erbtide, 

Dem i^ mit falf^em SBort begegnen foil* 14» 
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«ef^feunige ba« Opfer, "ißriefterin ! 

Der S'önig »artet, unb e« l^arrt ba« SSoIf* 

3<)*igettle. 

Qd) folgte meiner ^flic^t unb beinem SBinI, 

ffienn unvermutet nid^t ein ^inbemi« 

®ic^ 3tt)ifd^en mid^ unb bie Erfüllung ftettte, 1425 

9Ba« iff«, ba« ben «efe^t be« tönig« Ijinbert? 
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ÜDcr 3ufall, bcffen tt)ir ntc^t aWciftcr finb. 

@o fagc mxx% bag i^'^ i^m fc^neö öcrmctbc; 
J)cnn er bcfd^fog bet fid^ bcr bcibcn 2:ob. 

J)ic hotter l^abctt il^n nod) ni^t bcfc^Ioffen. 1430 

ÜDcr älfftc bicfcr 3Äänner trögt bic Sdjulb 

©e« na^öcripanbtcn SSfut«, ba^ cr öergog, 

ÜDic gurien öcrfotgcn feinen ^fab, 

Qa, in bem innem Stempel fa^te [etbft 

ÜDa« Übel i^n, unb feine ©egeniDart 1435 

entheiligte bie reine Stätte. 9?nn 

®r i^ mit meinen ^ungfraun, an bem 2Beere 

2)er ©öttin «itb mit frifc^er SBette nefeenb, 

©el^eimnidöotte 3Beit)e 3U begel^n. 

g« [tore niemanb unfern ftiöen 3^9- M4o 

Qd) metbe biefe6 neue ginbemt« 

J)em Könige gef^ipinb; beginne bu 

!Da« ^eirge SBerf ni^t t\)\ bi« er'« erlaubt- 

!Die« ift attein ber ^rieffrin überlaffen- 

®otd^ fettnen gall foK am^ ber Äönig luiffen- 1445 

.3^^igente. 
©ein 5Rat toxt fein SSefel^I öeränbert nid^t«. 

Oft ipitb ber ÜKäd^tige 3um ©d^ein gefragt. 
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artigcttic^ 

erbringe nid^t, »a^ idf Dcrfaflcn fotttc. 

gSerfagc tiic^t, »a« gut unb nüfelic^ ift. 

S6) gebe nod^, toenti bu nxä)t fäumen loittft* 1450 

9r!ai9. 
©d^nett bin i^ mit ber S'lac^ri^t in bent 8ager 
Unb fd^nett mit feinen ©orten l^ier jnrüdf. 
O, fönnf id^ i^m noc^ eine ^otfd^aft bringen, 
!J)ie alle« föfte, toa^ un6 {efet öertoirrt: 
!Cenn bn l^aft ni^t be« Irenen SRat gead^tet. 1455 

3|i^igettie. 

SBa« ic^ öermod^te, l^ab' id^ gem getan* 

5Ro^ änberft bu ben ©inn jjur redeten ^tit 

S^j^tgetiie. 
55a« fte^t nun einmal nid^t in unfrer SWad^t. 

!J)u ^ftftft unmöglid^, tt)a« bir aJHi^e foftet. 

Sl^^igetite. 
J)ir f^eint e« mögfi^, toeit ber SBunfd^ bid^ trägt. 1460 

9ltfa». 
SBittft bu benn alle« fo gefaffen ipagen? 

aii^igettte. • 

Q6) IfaV e« in ber ©otter §anb gelegt. 

^r!ai9. 
®ie pflegen TOenf^en menf^fi^ ju erretten. 
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3|ilptgeitie. 

5(uf il^rcn gingcrjctg fötmnt aöc« an- 

Qdf fagc bir, e« ticgt in bcincr ^anb* 14^ 

!J)ce ßönig« aufgcbrad^ter ©inn allein 

S3crcitet biefcn grcmbcn bittern Sob. 

ÜDa« ©eer entipöl^nte tängft t)om {(arten Opfer 

Unb Don bem blufgen !3Dienfte fein ®emüt. 

Qa, mand^er, ben ein »ibrige« ©ef^itf 1470 

an frembe« Ufer trug, emjjfanb e« felbft, 

ffiie göttergfeid^ bem armen 3?rrenben, 

Uml^ergetrieben an ber fremben ®renje, 

gin freunblid^ 3Äenfc^enangefi^t begegnet* 

Of toenbe nid^t öon un«, »a« bu üermagftl 147s 

!J)tt enbeft teid^t, »a« bu begonnen l^aft: 

T}txm nirgenb« baut bie 3ÄiIbe, bie l^erab 

3n menf^Ii^er ©eftalt Dom ©immet fommt, 

gin 9teid^ fi^ fd^nelter, ate loo trüb unb »ilb 

gin netted SSoff, ooll geben, TOut unb Äraft, 1480 

©id^ fcfbft unb banger Sf^nung überfaffen, 

!Ce« aKenf^enfeben« f^ioere ©ürben trägt- 

3^tigettie« 

grfd^üttre meine ©eele nid^t, bie bu 
9iad^ beinem ffiitten ni^t beioegen fannft- 

9r!ai9. 
©0 lang' e« ^txt ift, f^ont man toeber SWü^e 1485 
5Rod^ eine« guten äBortee ©ieberl^olung. 

3^ttgettie. 

Du ma^ft bir SKiil^' unb mir erregft bu ©d^mergen; 
aSergeben« beibe«: barum fa§ mid^ nun. 
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Die ©d^mcrjen \mi>% bic ic^ gu §t(fc rufe: 

Denn c« finb grcunbe, ®utc« raten fie. 1490 

3|itigeitte* 

®ie faffen meine @ee(e mit ®ett)a(t, 
2)o(^ tilgen fie ben aBibertoitten nid^t. 

gü^ft eine fc^öne ©eete SBibemiÖen 
gür eine SBo^Itat, bie ber gble reicht? 

Sli^igeitie. 

Qa^ h)enn ber gble, toa^ fic^ nid^t gegiemt, 1495 

©tatt meinet Danfe^ mid^ erwerben toitt- 

©er feine Sleignng fü^It, bem mangelt e« 

Wx einem SÖäorte ber ßntfd^ulb*gnng nie* 

ÜDem gürften fag' ic^ an, tt)a« l^ier gefdiel^n. 

D toieberl^ofteft bu in beiner ©eele, 1500 

2ßie ebel er fi^ gegen bid^ betmg 

SSon beiner änfunft an bl« biefen 2:ag! 



Dritter 2tuftritt. 

SBon biefen TOanne« Siebe fü^f Ic^ mir 

3ur ungelegnen S^xt ha^ §erj im :©ufen 

2luf einmal umgeipenbet. Qäf erf^redEe! — isps 

Denn toie bie glut mit fd^netten ©trömen loa^fenb 

üDie getfen überfpüft, bie in bem ®anb 

3lm Ufer liegen: fo bebedtte gang 

ein greubenftrom mein 3?nnerfte^. ^i) ^ieft 
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3n meinen 9lnnen ba6 Unmögüc^e. 1510 

g6 f^ien fi^ eine 2ßotfe toieber fanft 

Urn mxä) ju legen, t)on ber grbc mic^ 

gmpor gn ^ebcn unb in ienen ©ditummer 

SWid^ einjutoiegen, ben bic gute ®öttin 

Um meine ©c^täfe (egte, ha ilfv Wem 1515 

aWid^ rettcnb faßte. — Söieinen 53ruber 

grgriff ba« §erj mit einziger ®eh)att: 

3^ ^or^te nur auf feinet greunbe« 9tat; 

5Rur fie gu retten brang bie @ee(e t)orh)ört^* 

Unb toie ben stippen einer teuften ^nfel 1520 

!J)er ©d^iffer gern ben 9?ü(fen teenbet: fo 

Sag 2:auri6 hinter mir. 9?un Ifat bie ©timme 

!J)e« treuen 9Kann« mic^ lieber aufgeteedt, 

!J)a§ ic^ auc^ 3Äenf^en l^ier öerfaffe, mi^ 

grinnert. T)opptit ipirb mir ber SSetrug 1525 

SSerl^agt* C bleibe rul^ig, meine ©eefe! 

^eginnft bu nun ju fc^ipanfen unb ju gipeifeln? 

!J)en feften ©oben beiner ©infamfeit 

üKußt bu t)er(affen! SBiebcr eingef^ifft, 

grgteifen bi^ bic SBeßen fdiaufetnb, trüb 1530 

Unb bang öerfenneft bu bie SBelt unb bi^. 



Pierter 2tuftritt. 

$t)(abei9. 
SBo ift fie? baß ic^ i^r mit fdjneßen SBorten 
£)ie frolic Sotfdiaft unfrer SRettung bringe! 
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!J)u ftcl^ft tttit^ l^tcr DOÜ ©orgcn unb grioartutig 
ÜDc« fid^cm Iroftc«, ben bu mir tjcrfprid^ft. 1535 

¥i|Iabed« 

©ein ©ruber ift gel^eilt! !J)en gelfcnboben 

!J)e« ungeloei^tett Ufer« unb ben ®anb 

S3etraten tt)ir mit fröl^fid^en ®efpröd^cn; 

55er ^dn blieb hinter un6, loir merften*« nid^t 

Unb l^errüc^er unb immer ^errli^er 1540 

Umfoberte ber ^ugenb fd^öne glamme 

©ein totfig §aupt; fein öoöe« 2luge gtü{|te 

SSon ÜKut unb ©offnung, unb fein freie« ©erj 

grgab fi^ gang ber greube, gang ber 8uft, 

ÜDid^, feine Wetterin, unb mic^ gu retten. 1545 

!3)>4igettie* 

©efegnet feift bu, unb e« möge nie 
ajon beiner !ei|)pe, bie fo ®ute« fpra^, 
ÜDer Son be« geiben« unb ber Äfage tönen! 

^d) bringe mel^r al« ba«; benn fd^ön begleitet, 

®lei^ einem gürften, pflegt ba« ©lud gu nal^n* 1550 

%xä) bie ©efäl^rten ^aben mir gefunben. 

3n einer g^^^^bu^t verbargen fie 

!Ca« ©d^iff unb fagen traurig unb ertoartenb. 

®ie fallen beinen ©ruber, unb e« regten 

®i^ atte iaud^genb, unb fie baten bringenb, 1555 

5)er 9lbfa^rt ©tunbe gu befc^teunigen. 

g« feinet iebe gauft fid^ nad^ bem SRuber, 

Unb felbft ein 3Binb erl^ob t)om 8anbe lifpefnb, 

3Son aßen gleid^ bemerft, bie l^olben ®d^tt)ingen. 
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!J)rum Ia§ un^ ci(ctt, füllte mxä) gum Jctn^jct, 1560 

8at mid) ba« ©eiligtum betreten, taß 

3Ric^ Uttfrer äöünfc^e 3*^^ öere^renb f äffen! 

Q6) bin allein genug, ber ©öttin S5itb 

auf ipo^lgeübten ©c^ultem ipegjutragen; 

ffiie fet)n' i^ mi^ mä) ber ertoünf d^ten 8aft! 1565 

{Ott fielet 0C0en ben Xtmptl unter ben letzten Porten, offnt )u bemericn, ba^ 
S^l^lgenlc til(^t folgt; cnbli(^ Ul^rt er ^ um.) 

35U ftel^ft unb jauberft — fage mir — bu fd^toeigft! 
ÜDu fd^einft öertoorren! SBiberfefeet fi^ 
(Sin neue« Unl^eil unferm @iM? ©ag'an! 
^aft bu bem Könige ba« Huge ffiort 
aSermelben taffen, ba« luir abgerebet? 1570 

3))litgeitie 

Q6) l^abe, teurer SÄann; boc^ toirft bu fc^elten. 

gin fd^lpeigenber SSertoei« toar mir bein 9lnb(i(f. 

!3De« Äönig« S3ote fam, unb ipie bu e« 

SlWir in ben 2ßunb gelegt, fo fagf id)'^ i^m, 

gr fd^ien gu ftaunen unb »erlangte bringenb, 1575 

Die feltne geier erft bem Könige 

3u melben, feinen aBitten gu üemel^men; 

Unb nun ertoarf id^ feine Sffiieberfel^r* 

ffie^ un«! erneuert fd^mebt nun bie ®efa^r 

Um unfre ®^Iöfe ! ffiarum l^aft bu nid^t i«j8o 

3n« ^riefterre^t bi^ tt)ei«Ii^ einge^ttt? 

Sl^Wgenie. 
«fe eine ^ütte l^ab' id)'^ nie gebrottd^t 
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@o toirft bu, rcinc Sec(e, bid^ unb un« 

3u ©ruttbe richten. 2ßarum bad^t' ic^ nid^t 

auf biefen gall öorau« unb lehrte bic^ 1585 

%x6) btcfcr gorbruttfl au^juiocid^en ! 

Srttgeitie^ g^jjj 

9htr mxäi, bic ©d^ulb ift mein, i^ fül^f c« tt)o^t; 
ÜDod^ fount' ic^ anber^ nid^t bcm 3Äann begegnen, 
®er mit SSemunft unb gmft öon mir üertangte, 
SBa« il^m mein ®erg atö SRec^t geftel^en mugte. 1590 

©efäl^rfic^er jiel^t fic^'« aufammen; boc^ aud^ fo 

8a| un« nic^t 3agen ober unbefonnen 

Unb übereilt un^ fetbft verraten. SRul^ig 

griparte bu bie SBieberfunft be6 ®oten 

Unb bann ftel^ feft, er bringe, tt)a^ er xoxiU 

ÜDenn fotc^er SßJeil^ung geier anjuorbnen 1595 

®e{|ört ber ^riefterin unb ni^t bem Äönig. 

Unb forbert er, Un fremben 3Äann ju fet)n, 

ÜDer üon bem SBal^nfinn f^toer belaftet ift, 

®o tel^n' e^ ab, afö l^ielteft bu un« beibe 1600 

3m Stempel too^l öerioa^rt- ®o fd^aff un« 8uft, 

5)a§ toir auf« eiligfte, ben tjeifgen ©d^afe 

Dem raul^ untüürb'gen 3Solf enttoenbenb, flie^n. 

Die beften Sdi)tn fenbet un« SlpoII, 

Unb e^' tt)ir bie Sebingung fromm erfüllen, 1605 

grfüttt er göttfi^ fein 3Serfprec^en fd|on. 

Oreft ift frei, geljeilt ! — 5!Kit bem S5efreiten, 

O füljret un« hinüber, günffge SBinbe, 

3ur getfeninfel, bie ber @ott beloo^nt; 
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J)ann mäf 3K^cett, bag c6 lebcnbig tocrbc, 1610 

!Da6 t)on bcr 9lf(f|e be« öerlofc^ncn ^erbc« 
ÜDic SSatergötter fröl^Udi fi^ ertiebcn 
Unb fc^önc« gcucr i^re SBol^nungett 
Umleiu^tc! 3)cittc ©anb foil i^nen SBeil^rattd^ 
3ucrft au« golbncn ©dualen ftreucn. ©u 1615 

©ringft über ienc ©d^tücßc §eil unb geben luieber, 
(Sntfii^nft ben gfuc^ unb fd^ntüdeft neu bie ©einen 
3Rit frifd^en 8eben«blüten l^errli^ an«, 

aSemel^m' i^ bi^, [0 toenbet [id^, 2:eurer, 

3Bie \id) bie Slume xiad) ber ©onne tocnbet, 1620 

©ic ®eete, öon bem ©tral^Ie beiner SBorte 

©etroffen, fi^ bem fügen Jrofte na^. 

SBie föfttic^ ift be« gegentoärfgen greunbe« 

®ett)iffe 9iebe, beren ©immefefraft 

(Sin ginfamer entbehrt unb ftill Derfinft. 1625 

ÜDenn fangfam reift, öerfc^loffen in bent ®ufen, 

©ebanf i^m unb Sntf^Iug; bie Oegenipart 

®e« giebenben enttoidtette fie leidet. 

$i|Iabed. 
8eb* tDoi)U !J)ie greunbe toill ic^ nun gefc^toinb 
©emsigen, bie fe^ntidi toartenb l^arren. 1630 

ÜDann fomm' ic^ fc^nell gurüdt unb laufc^e t)ier 
3m getfenbufc^ öerftedEt auf beinen SBinf — 
20a« finneft bu? Sluf einmal überf^toebt 
gin ftitler SErauergug bie freie ©time. 

a^j^igetiie* 
^txitxi)\ 2ßie leidste 2ßoIfen öor ber ®onne, 1635 
®o gie^t mir öor ber Seele leidite ©orge 
Unb SSangigteit vorüber. 
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Preßte ttid&t! 
«ctrüflli^ fc^Iot bie gur^t mit bcr ®efat)r 
gin enge« ^ünbni«; beibe fttib ©efetten. 

3)>tigeitie. 

Die (gorge nenn' t^ ebel, bie mi^ toamt, 1640 

ÜDen Söntg, ber mein gipeiter SSater toaxi^ 
yix6)t tildifd^ ju betrügen, ju berauben. 

$i|(abei9. 
ÜDer beinen ©ruber fd^Ia^tet, bem entfliel^ft bu. 

Slilpigeitie« 

g« ift berfelbe, ber mir ®ute« tat. 

©a« ift nid^t Unbanf, »a« bie 9?ot gebeut. 1645 

& bleibt IDO^I Unbanf; nur bie Sflot entfc^utbigf«. 

$t|(abei$. 

aSor ©Ottern unb Dor SÄenf^en bid^ getoi§. 

3|i^igeme. 

9lttein mein eigen ©erj ift ni^t befriebigt. 

3u ftrenge tjorbrung ift verborgner ©tolj. 

S^^iöenle. 
Qi) unterfu(3^e ni^t, iäf füllte nur. 1650 

¥t|(abeiS* 
P^fft bu bid^ red^t, fo mußt bu bic^ öere^ren. 

3|i^igeitle* 

®ang unbefledt genießt fi^ nur ba« §erj. 
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94tttbei9* 

@o ^aft bu btd^ tm SCcrttpel tool^t bctoal^rt; 

!Da« geben lefirt m^, toeniger mit m& 

Unb anbem ftrenge fein; bu temft e« aud^. 1655 

@o tounberbar ift bie« ©efd^led^t gebitbet, 

@o öietfad^ iff« berfd^Iungen unb öerfnü^jft, 

!j)a§ feiner in fid^ felbft, nod) mit ben anbem 

©id^ rein unb unöeriüorrcn l^alten lann. 

3luc^ finb »ir nid^t beftellt, un« fetbft ju rid^ten. 1660 

3u toanbein unb auf feinen SBeg ju fefien, 

3ft eine« JDienfd^en erfte, nöd^fte ^fUc^t; 

!l>enn feiten fd^öfet er red^t, toa^ er getan, 

Unb »a« er tut, lüei^ er faft nie ju fd^äfeen* 

gaft überreb'ft bu mid^ ju beiner SKeinung. 1665 

©raud^f« Überrebung, mo bie SBal^f berfagt ift? 
!Den ©ruber, bid^ unb einen greunb ju retten, 
Oft nur ein 3Beg; fragt fid^'« ob toit if|n gel^n? 

3t>4ilieme* 

D Ia§ mi(^ jaubem! benn bu täteft felbft 

gin fold^e« Unred^t feinem SKann gefaffen, 1670 

üDem bu für SBo^ftat bid^ berpflid^tet fiiefteft. 

^tnn mir ju grunbe ge^en, »artet bein 
gin l^ärtrer SSoriourf, ber aSerjiüeiflung trägt. 
STOan fief|t, bu bift nid^t an SJerfuft geioofint, 
üDa bu, bem großen Übel ju entgefien, 1675 

ein falfd^e« SBort nic^t einmal opfern toillft. 
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O, trüg' id^ bod^ ein männlid^ ©erj in mir, 
üDa^, totnn cd einen fü^nen SJorfafe fiegt, 
SSor icber anbem ©timnte fid^ berf^fiefet ! 

Du n)eiflerft bid^ untfonft; bie el^me ©anb 1680 

!Dcr 9iot gebietet, unb i^r emfter SBinI 

3ft oberfted ®efefe, bem ®ötter fefbft 

®id^ unterwerfen muffen, ©d^toeigenb l^errfd^t 

ÜDed eto'gen ©c^idfatö unberatne ©d^toefter. 

SBad fie bir auferlegt, bad trage; tu, 1685 

SBad fie gebeut. ÜDad anbre toei^t bu. SSatt 

Äomm' id^ jurüdE, aud beiner l^eil'gen ©anb 

üDer atettung fd^öned ©ieget ju empfangen. 



iJflnfter JJuftrttt. 

Qd) mu§ il^m folgen; benn bie SKeinigen 

®ey id^ in bringenber ©efal^r. Dod^, at^! 1690 

aBein eigen (Sd^idEfaf mac^t mir bang unb bänger. 

O foß id^ nid^t bie ftiKe goffnung retten, 

ÜDie in ber ginfamfeit i^ f^ön genöt)rt? 

(Solt biefer glu^ benn etüig ttjaften? (SoÜ 

5Rie bied ©ef^Iec^t mit einem neuen ®egen 1695 

®id) n)ieber ^eben ? — 5Kimmt boc^ aüed ab ! 

Dad befte ©lud, bed gebend fc^önfte traft 

grmattet enblic^! SBarum nid^t ber glud^? 

©0 f)offt' ic^ benn öergebend, ^ier öerttja^rt, 

a5on meined gaufed (S^idfal abgefd^ieben, 1700 
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©eretttft mit reiner ^anb unb reinem ©erjen 

ÜDie [corner befledte äBofinung jn entfül^nen! 

Saum toirb in meinen Slrmen mir ein ©ruber 

SSom grimmigen Übet n)unberöoß unb fc^neU 

©el^eilt, laum nal^t ein lang erflel^ted ®^ii]p »tps 

ÜRid^ in ben ^ort ber SJaterwelt ju leiten, 

®o legt bie toube 9?ot ein boppeft Safter 

SKit earner §anb mir auf: ba^ fieifige, 

ÜRir anvertraute, öieföerelirte 4BiIb 

3u rauben unb ben 9Rann ^ju f|intergef|n, 1710 

üDem i^ mein geben unb mein ©^idfaf banfe. 

D ba§ in meinem ^fen nit^t julefet 

@in SBibern)iße leime! ber SCitanen, 

!Der alten ®ötter tiefer ©a^ auf eud^, 

Df^m^ier, nid^t aud^ bie jarte ©ruft 1715 

aWit ©eierf tauen faffe ! {Rettet mid^ 

Unb rettet euer ©ifb in meiner (Seele! 

SSor meinen O^ren tönt ba« alte 8ieb — 
SSergeffen f|atf id^'^ unb öerga^ e^ gern — 
ÜDa^ Sieb ber ^arjen, ba« fie graufenb fangen, 1720 
5n« Stantatu^ bom gofbnen @tuf|Ie fiel; 
@ie litten mit bem ebeln greunbe; grimmig 
3Bar il^re ©ruft unb furd^tbar i^r ©efang. 
3^n unfrer 3^ugenb fang'^ bie 3lmme mir 
Unb ben ®ef^n)iftem t)or, id^ merff e^ n)ot)f. 1725 
@e fürd^te bie ©ötter 

üDa^ STOenfd^engef^Iec^t ! 

@ie flatten bie §errfd^aft 

3fn en)igen ©änben 

Unb fönnen fie braud^en, 1730 

aSie*^ itinen gefaßt. 
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!Cer fürchte fie boppcit, 
!Dcn ie fie erl|eben! 
3luf ßfippen unb aSBoHen 
®itib ©tül^Ie bereitet 1735 

Um golbene SCift^e. 

grfiebet ein ^loift fid^: 
@o ftürjenbie Oäfte, 
®efd^mäl|t unb gefd^änbet^ 
Qn nöd^tUd^e S^iefen 1740 

Unb fiarren öergeben^, 
Qm ginftem gebunben, 
©ered^tcn ©eric^te«, 

@ie aber, fie bleiben 
3n ettjiflen geftcn 1745 

Wx gofbenen SCifc^en. 
@ie fc^rcitcn bom ®erge 
3u Bergen l^inüber; 
Slu^ ©(^lünben bcr Jiefe 
üDampft il^nen bcr 3ltem 1750 

ßrftidftcr Jitanen, 
®ki6) Dpfergeriid^en, 
gin lei^te^ ®en)ölfe. 

gd »enben bie §errf^er 
3f|r fcgncnbe« 3luge 1755 

ason ganjen ©ef^lcd^tcm 
Unb meiben, im (Snfel 
ÜDie el^matö geliebten, 
©till rcbenben ^üQt 
ÜDe« Sl^nl^erm ju fel^n. 1760 

(So fangen bie ^arjen; 
g^ l^or^t ber SSerbannte 
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3fn x\ä6)Üid)tn ©ö^Icn, 

ÜDer alte, bie giebcr, 

©cnft Äinbcr unb gnfcl 1765 

Uttb fd^üttelt ba« ^avipt 



fünfter 2luf3ug* 
€rfter Jtuftritt. 

SSertoirrt mu§ iü) geftcl^n, ba§ id^ nit^t totx% 

3Bo{)lti id^ meinen Slrgtool^n rid^ten foß. 

©tnb'« bie ©efangnen, bie auf if|re gluckt 

aSerftoWen [innen? 3[f^ bie ^riefterin, 1770 

!Die i^nen i|Uft? @« meiert fid^ ba« ©erüc^t, 

ÜDa^ ©d&iff/ ba« biefe beiben fiergebrad^t, 

®ei irgenb no(^ in einer 48u(j^t öerftedt. 

Unb iene^ "iälaxmt^ SBafinfinn, biefe SBei^e, 

ÜDer l^eifge SSorttJonb biefer Bög'ntng, rufen 1775 

Den 3lrgtt)oI|n louter unb bie SSorfic^t auf. 

@« lomme fd^neö bie ^riefterin l^erbei! 

!Dann gel^t, bur^fud^t ba^ Ufer f^arf unb f^neß 

93om SJorgebirge bi« gum §ain ber ®öttin. 

SJerfc^onet feine l^eifgen STiefen, legt 1780 

^Bebö^fgen §tnterf)alt unb greift fte an; 

3Bo il^r fie finbet, fagt fie, tt)ie il^r ^jflegt. 
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groeiter Jluftritt 

Xl^oaS aUeiti. 

(gntfefeUd^ tocd^fclt mir bcr ©riinm im ©ufcn, 

grft gegen fie, bie id^ fo l^eilig l^ielt, 

®onn gegen mid^, ber id) fie jum SSerrot 1785 

ÜDurd^ 5Racl^fid)t unb bur^ ®üte bifbete. 

3ur ©floberei getoö^nt ber aKenfd^ fid^ gut 

Unb lernet leidet gel^or^en, totnn mon if|n 

ÜDer greil^eit gonj beraubt, ^a, to&vt fie 

3n meiner ätju^erm rol^e ©anb gefallen, 1790 

Unb l^ötte fie ber fieifge ®rimm berfd^ont: 

@ie more frol^ gewefen, fi^ allein 

3u retten, fiHttt banfbar tf|r ©efc^id 

grfannt unb frembe« :33Iut t)or bem Stttar 

SSergoffen, f|ötte ^flic^t genannt, 1795 

2Ba« 5Rot tear. SSlm lodft meine ®üte 

3n ifirer 53ruft öerttjegnen SÖunf^ l^erauf. 

SJergeben« l^offf id^, fie mir ju tjerbinben; 

@ie finnt fid^ nur ein eigen ©^idfaf and. 

ÜDurd^ ©d^meic^elei gett)ann fie mir bad ©erj; 1800 

^)htn ttnberfte^' i^ ber: fo fu^t fie fid^ 

!Den SBeg burt^ Sift unb 2:rug, unb meine ®üte 

Scheint it)r ein altberjäl^rted gigentum. 



Dritter auftritt* 

3))l^igenie. Xffoai, 

!Du forberft mic^? ©ad bringt bid^ ju und l^er? 
©u fd^iebft bad Opfer auf; fag' an, ttjarum? 1805 
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^d) W an ärla« aUe« War erjä^It 

8Son bir mi^6)t' 16) c^ »citer noä) bcmefimetu 

ÜDte ©ötttn gibt bir grift jur Überlegung. 

@ie f^eint bir felbft gelegen, biefc grift. 

antigenic. 

S33enn bir ba« §erj jum graufamen gntfd^Iu^ 1810 

SSer gärtet ift: fo foütcft bu nid^t fommen ! 

@in Äönig, ber Unmenfc^Iic^e« verlangt, 

ginb't !t)iener g'nug, bie gegen ®nab' unb 8of|n 

üben falben ^Inä) ber Zat begierig faffen; 

ÜDoc^ feine ©egenwart bleibt unbefledEt. 1815 

@r finnt ben Job in einer f^ttjeren SBoffe, 

Unb feine 48oten bringen flammenbe« 

aSerberben auf be^ Sinnen ^aupt f|tnob; 

@r aber f^n)ebt burc^ feine ©öf|en ruf|ig, 

®n unerreichter ®ott, im ©türme fort. 18» 

©ie l^eiPge Sippe tönt ein »übe« 8ieb. 

3^^tgenie. 
yiid)t ^riefterin, nur Slgamemnon^ loc^ter. 
T)er Unbefannten SBort tjere^rteft bu, 
ÜDer gürftin n)ißft bu rafc^ gebieten? 9?ein! 
SSon 3fugenb auf l|ab' ic^ gelernt gel^ord^en, 1825 
@rft meinen SItern unb bann einer ©ottl^eit, 
Unb fofgfam fü^U' ic^ immer meine ®eete 
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am f^önftcn fret; aßein bent ijaxttn SBorte, 

©em raul^ett Slu^fprud^ eitte^ üßantte« mi(^ 

3u fügen, lernt' id) tüeber bort nod^ f|ier. 1850 

@in oft ©efefe, nit^t i^, gebietet bir. 

Sli^tgettte. 
S33tr faffen ein ©efefe begierig an, 
!t)a« nnfrer geibenfc^aft gnr SBaffe bient. 
ßin anbre« fpi^^t ju mir, ein ältere«, 1835 

9Bid^ bir ju n)iberfe^en, ba« ®ebot, 
ÜDem ieber grembe ^eifig ift. 

Stood« 
ß« ftfteinen bie ©efangnen bir fel^r noi) 
2lm ©erjen; benn mx änteif nnb ^etoegung 
aSergiffeft bn ber Älug^eit erfte« SBort, 
T)a§ man ben SWä^tigen ni^t retjen foß. 1840 

SReb' ober fc^n)eig' id^, immer tonnft bu »iffen, 

SBa« mir im §erjen ift unb immer bleibt. 

8öft bie (Srinnerung be« gleichen ©^idfate 

^xä)t ein üerf erlogne« §erj jum 2RitIeib anf? 

SBie mel^r benn mein« ! 3n if)nen fe^ id^ mid^. 1845 

Qä} \)abt dorm 3Utare felbft gejittert, 

Unb feierlid^ nmgab ber früf)e iob 

T)ie Snieenbe; ba« ^Keffer judte fd^on, 

!Den lebentjolten Sufen gn bnrd^bo^ren; 

3Jlein ^nnerfte« entfette toirbelnb fi^, 1850 

3Kein 3lnge brad^, unb — id^ fanb mic^ gerettet. 
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@inb tt)tr, tt)a« ©öttcr pöbig un« gelüölirt, 

Unglücflid^cn nid^t gu erftattcn f^ulbig? 

üDu loci^t c«, fcnnft mt^, unb bu ttjißft mii) jiDingcn! 

©c^ord^e beinern ÜDienfte, ni6)t bem iperm. 1855 

8a§ ab ! bef^önige ntc^t bie ®mait, 

!Die fid^ ber @cl^n)o^f|ett eiltet SBeibe^ freut. 

Q6) bin fo frei geboren ate ein SWann. 

®tünb' sigamemnon^ @oI|n bir gegenüber, 

Unb bu tjerfangteft, n)a« fic^ ni^t gebührt, i860 

@o f)at aud^ er ein @d^tt)ert unb einen 9lrm, 

!t)ie SRedöte feine« 4Bufen« ju berteib'gen, 

Q6) fiabe nid^t« al« SBorte, unb e« jiemt 

Sem ebten 3Bann, ber grauen SBort gu ad^ten- 

^d) ad)t' e« mel^r ate eine« Vorüber« ©t^toert, 18^ 

St^^igetue. 
J)a« 80« ber SBaffen n)e(^felt l^in unb l^er; 
ftein ttuger (Streiter f|ält ben geinb gering. 
5luc^ oline ©ilfe gegen SErufe unb ©arte 
©at bie 5Ratur ben ©c^ttja^en nic^t gelaffen: 
@ie gab gur gift if|nt greube, lel^rt' i^n S^ilnfte; 1870 
®alb »eid^t er au«, öerfpötet unb umgel^t. 
3a, ber ®en)aftige üerbient, baß man fie übt. 

5Die SJorfic^t fteßt ber gift fi^ Mug entgegen. . 
Unb eine reine ©eete brauet fie nid^t. 
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©prtcj^ unbcl^utfam nid^t bein eigen Urteil. 1875 

O föl^eft bu, tt)ie meine Seele fäm^ft, 

gin bö« ®ef(j^i(f, ba« fie ergreifen toiö, 

3m erften änfaö mntig abzutreiben! 

®o ftel^' ic^ benn l^ier tt)ef|rIod gegen bid^? 

ÜDie fc^öne Sitte, ben anmufgen 2^^% »sso 

3fn einer grouen §anb getooltiger 

2(fe @(^tt)ert unb SBaffe, ftö^eft bu jurüd: 

S33a^ bleibt mir nun, mein 3nnre« ju berteib'gen ? 

SRuf ic^ bie ©öttin um ein SBunber an? 

3ft feine Sraft in meiner ©eele SCiefen? 1885 

@« f^eint, ber beiben gremben ©d^idfal mod^t 
Unmäßig bid^ beforgt. SBer finb fie? fprid^! 
pr bie bein ®eift getooltig fid^ er{|ebt? 

®ie finb — fie fd^einen — für ©ried^en ijaW id) fie. 

i^anb^Ieute fmb e^? Unb fie ^aben m^ 1890 

©er mdlt\)x fc^öne^ «ifb in bir erneut? 

S^^igettie (noc^ einigem ©tiOfc^toeigen). 

§at benn jur unerf)örten 5£at ber ÜRann 

Mein ba^ SRed^t? ©rüdt benn Unmöglid^e^ 

9?ur er an bie getüalt'ge gefbenbruft? 

9Ba« nennt man grog ? aSa« f|ebt bie (Seele fd^aubemb 1895 

ÜDem immer ipieberl^olenben grjäl^Ier, 

2Üe^ toa^ mit unn)a^rfd^einfid^em ßrfolg 

JDer aJiutigfte begann? ÜDer in ber Stacht 
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allein ba« §eer bc« geinbe^ überfc^teid^t, 

SBic unöer[ef)cn eine glantme »ütenb 1900 

!Die ©^lafenben, grttjac^enben ergreift, 

3ulefet, gebrängt öon ben ermunterten, 

9luf geinbe^ ^ferben, boc^ mit 4öeute le^rt, 

SBirb ber allein gepriefen? ber allein, 

ÜDer, einen fi^em SBeg üerac^tenb, Iüf)n 1905 

®ebirg' unb SBttlber bur^juftreifen ge^t, 

ÜDa^ er öon ^Räubern eine ®egenb fäubre? 

3fft un^ nic^t^ übrig? aJiug ein jarte^ 2Beib 

©id^ il^re^ angebomen 9?e^t^ entäußern, 

SBilb gegen äBilbe fein, toie 3lmajonen 1910 

ÜDa« SWe^t be^ ©c^tüert^ eu^ rauben unb mit 53lute 

©ie Unterbrüdung röd^en? Sluf unb ah 

(Steigt in ber 4öruft ein lü^ne^ Unternel^men: 

^ä) toerbe großem 9Sortt)urf nid^t entgel)n, 

9?oc^ fc^n)erem Übel, toenn e^ mir mißlingt; 1915 

allein eu^ leg' ic^'^ auf bie Äniee! SSenn 

Qljx ttja^rl^aft feib, tüie i^r gepriefen n)erbet, 

®o jeigt'« burc^ euem 48eiftanb unb öerl)errlid^t 

ÜDurd^ mi^ bie SBal)r^eit ! — 3^0, öernimm, Äönig, 

@^ tt)irb ein ^eimlic^er betrug gef^miebet; 1920 

SSergeben^ fragft bu ben ©efangnen nad^; 

®ie finb l)intt)eg unb fud^en i^re greunbe, 

ÜDie mit bem @d^iff am Ufer tüarten, auf, 

ÜDer ölffte, ben ba^ Übet i)ier ergriffen 

Unb nun tjerlaffen l^at — e« ift Oreft, 1925 

2Kein vorüber, unb ber anbre fein SSertrauter, 

©ein ^ugenbfreunb, mit 9?amen ^^labe«. 

Slpoll fd^idft fie üon 'IDelp^i biefem Ufer 

a;at göttlichen ^efe{)len ju, bad ^ilb 
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!X)ianend loegjurauben unb }u tl|m 1990 

1)ic ©cj^tocftcr l^ingubringcn, unb bafür 

SJcrfprid^t er bcm Don guricn SSerfoIgtcn, 

®c« ÜKuttcrblute« ©c^ulbigcn, 48cfrciunfl. 

Un« beibe l^ab' td^ nun, bic ÜberbKcbncn 

SSon SCantoI^ ©and, in betne §anb gelegt: 1935 

SJerbirb un« — »enn bu barf ft. 

ÜDu glaubft, e^ l^öre 
!t)er rol^e ©c^tf|e, ber ^Barbar, bie (Stimme 
ÜDer ®af|rf|eit unb ber SKenfd^Ud^feit, bie ätreu«, 
35er ©ried^e, nid^t bema^m? 

@« f|ört fie ieber, 
©eboren unter iebem ©immel, bem 1940 

!De^ Seben^ Quelle bur^ ben ^fen rein 
Unb ungel|inbert fließt. — SBa« finnft bu mir, 
O Äönig, fd^toeigenb in ber tiefen ©eefe? 
3fft e« aSerberben? ®o töte mic^ juerft! 
ÜDenn nun em^finb' id^, ba un« leine 9tettung 1945 
9Kef|r übrig bleibt, bie gräßliche ©efa^r, 
SBorein id^ bie ©eliebten übereilt 
SJorföfelid^ ftürate. 2BeI|! ic^ toerbe fie 
(Sebunben t)or mir fe^n! aJlit »eleven Slidten 
^ann id) t)on meinem ©ruber Sbfd^ieb nel^men, 1950 
T)en id^ ermorbe? 5Rimmer fann ic^ i^m 
9Kef|r in bie öielgefiebten 2lugen fd^aun ! 

®o l^aben bie ©etrüger fünftli(^*bi^tenb 
!t)er lang SSerfd^Ioßnen, i\)xt SBünfd^e (eid^t 
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Unb ipißtg ©laubenben ein fot(^ ®cfpmft 1955 

Itm^ ^aupt gettjorfen! 

Sli^tgente. 

5Rcin! Äönig, nein! 
Q6) fönnte l^intergongen n)crben; biefc 
@inb treu unb toaljit. S33irft bu fie anber^ finben, 
®o la^ fie fallen unb öerfto^e midi, 
SJerbanne mic^ gur ©trofe meiner SCorfieit i960 

Wx einer Älippeninfel traurig Ufer. 
3ft aber biefer 3)?ann ber langer flel|te, 
©eliebte Vorüber, fo entlaß un«, fei 
3lud^ ben ®ef^tt)iftem tt)ie ber @d^n)efter freunblid^. 
SKein SJater fiel bur^ feiner grauen ©c^ulb 1965 
Unb fie burd^ it)ren @of|n. üDie tefete ©offnung 
SSon ätreu«' ©tamme ruf|t auf i^m allein. 
8a6 mid^ mit reinem ^erjen, reiner ©anb 
§inübergef|n unb unfer $au^ entfüfinen. 
ÜDu f|öltft mir S33ort ! — SBenn ju ben aÄeinen ie 1970 
a»ir mdttijx gubereitet toöre, f^wurft 
5Du, mid^ ju laffen; unb fie ift e^ nun. 
@in Äönig fagt nic^t, n?ie gemeine SWenfc^en, 
SSerlegen ju, ba§ er ben ^Bittenben 
3luf einen Slugenblid entferne; nod^ 1975 

SJerfprtd^t er auf ben galt, ben er nit^t l^offt: 
ÜDann fül^lt er erft bie §ö^e feiner SBürbe, 
SBenn er ben §arrenben beglüden fann. 

Untoißig, toie fid^ geuer gegen SBaffer 

Qm ffampfe meiert unb gifd^enb feinen geinb 1980 

3u tilgen fuc^t, fo totffxtt \id) ber 30m 

3fn meinem ©ufen gegen be|n? ^orte. 
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D lag btc ®nabc, wie ba^ fieirge gid^t 

©er ftißen Dpfcrpammc, mir, umfrönjt 

SSott gobflcfaitfl unb ÜDanf unb greube, lobem. 1985 

S33te oft befänfttgtc vxx6) biefc (Stimme! 

3^l|igeitie» 

O reiche mir bic §anb jum gricbcnögcid^en* 

!Eu forbcrft öicl in einer fnrjen ^txt 

Um ®uf« ju tun, braucht'« feiner Überlepng. 

(Stijv öiel ! benn auäf bem Outen folgt ba« Übel. 1990 

Sli^igeitie. 

^ev ^tüeifel iff«, ber ®ute« böfe mad^t, 
^Bebenfe nic^t; Qttoä^xt, n)ie bu'« fül^fft* 



Dierter Jluftritt» 

Dreft fletoaffnet. a)ie Vorigen. 
Dreft inaä) ber ©jene gelehrt). 

aSerboppelt eure Stäfte ! galtet fie 

3urücf! 9htr tüenig 2lugenbli(f e ! SBeic^t 

J)er aWenge nid^t unb bed t ben SESeg jum Schiffe 1995 

3)?ir unb ber Sc^tücfter ! 

(3u Sp^igenien, o^ne ben Aönig )u fe^en.) 
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Äomm, tt)ir finb tjcrratcn. 
©eringer SRaum bleibt un« jur glud^t. ©efd^iotnb ! 

(@r erblicti ben itönig.) 
S^oai^ Cnac^ bent @(^toerie flreifenb). 

3n memcr ®e9cnn)art fü^rt ungcftraft 
Äcin aWann ba« nacftc (Sä)totvt 

3rttgeitie» 

gnt^eiltgct 
©er ©öttiti SBol)nung ntc^t bur^ 2But unb aÄorb. 2000 
©eblctet eurem SSoIfe ©ttttftanb, Ijöret 
!Die ^riefterin, bie ®c^tt)efter! 

Drefr. 

®age mir! 
SBer ift e«, ber un^ bro^t? 

3|il)tgeme* 

SJere^r' in i^m 
©en Äönig, ber mein jtüeiter 33ater toarb! 
SSerjei^ mir, 53ruber; boc^ mein finbtid^ §er5 2005 
§at unfer ganj ©efd^id in feine §anb 
®elegt. ©eftanben ^ab' xä) euem Slnfd^Iag 
Unb meine ®eele 00m 33errat gerettet. 

Dreft- 
SBill er bie {RüdEfe^r frieblic^ un^ getoöliren? 

©ein blinfenb ®^tt)ert verbietet mir bie Slnttoort. 2010 

Dreft (ber bo8 ©i^toert einftedt). 

So fprid^! bu fiel)ft, iä) ^ord^e beinen SBorten. 
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;Jünfter 2tuftritt. 

{Die Sorigen. ^i^UbeS. S9albna(^i^m9(rfa8. S9cibemitMoBen@<l^tt>ertem. 

ascripcilct nxd)tl !Dtc Icfetcn Äräftc raffen 

ÜDic Unfrigcn jufaimtten; ipcid^enb ipcrbcn 

®ie naif bcr ®ec fangfatn gurüdgcbrängt. 

SBcId^ ein @c\px'd6f bcr gürftcn finb' xä) ^icr! «15 

35ic^ ift be« Äönigc« öerc^rtc« ©an|)t! 

©elaffcn, toxt c« bir, Sönig, jtcmt, 

©te^ft bu ben geinbcn gegenüber. ®Ieid^ 

3fft bie aSerlpegenl^eit beftraft; e« totxä)t 

Unb fällt i^r 3ln^ang, unb i^r ©d^iff ift unfer. ao» 

gin SBort t)on bir, fo fte^f« in gfammen. 



©ebiete ©tittftanb meinem 3Soffc! Reiner 
Sefd^äbigc ben geinb, fo fang' »ir rebcn. 

(«rfa« ab.) 

Qd) ntijvx' e« an. ®ti), fammfc, treuer grcunb, 
5Dcn JReft be« 9SoIfe«; garret ftitt, toddf (Snbc 2025 
Die ©otter unfern Zattn gubcrciten. 

($^(abe8 Ob.) 
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Sec^fter 2tuftritt 

Slpl^igenic. Xtfoai. DrefU 

55cfrctt öon ©orgc mid^, tif üjx ju f<)rcd^ctt 

«cginnctr Qd) befürchte böfcn ^lüift, 

SBctttt bu, Äöttig, nid^t ber ©tlUgfcit 

©clinbc ©ttmmc ^örcft, bu, mein ©ruber, »30 

!Dcr rafd^ctt ^ugcnb nxä)i gebieten toillft. 

^6) l^afte meinen ^^m, ttJte e« bem titem 
©cjiemt, jurüd. Wxttooxtc mir! SBomit 
©ejeugft bu, ba§ bu 5lgamemnon^ ©ol^n 
Unb biefer «ruber bift? 

Ott% 

©ier ift ba« ©d^ipert, »35 
aWit bem er Xxoia^ to^jfre äßänner fd&fug. 
Die« nal^m id) feinem 9)?örber ab unb bat 
Die ©immfifc^en, ben SDhit unb 2lrm, ba« ©lud 
ÜDe« großen Könige« mir ju öerleil^n 
Unb einen fd^önem 2:ob mir ju getoftl^ren. «40 

SBö^P einen au« ben gbefn beine« ©eer« 
Unb ftetfe mir ben ©eften gegenüber. 
®o toeit bie grbe §elbenfö^ne näl^rt, 
3[t feinem ^^embling bie« ®efud^ öertoeigert. 

ÜDie« SSorred^t l^at bie alte ©itte nie »45 

ÜDem gremben I|ier geftattet* 
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Orcft. 

©0 bcghmc 
5Die neue ©itte bcnn öon bir unb mir! 
3laä)alimtnh l^ctligct ein gatijc« SSoIf 
Die eble Xat ber §errfrf|er gum ®efeft, 
Unb fa§ mid^ nirf|t allein für unfre grei^eit, 0050 
Safe mid^, ben gremben, für bie gremben fämpf en ! 
galt' xd), fo ift i^r Urteil mit bem meinen 
©efproc^en; aber gönnet mir ba« ®füd, 
3u übertoinben, fo betrete nie 
Sin 3D?ann bie« Ufer, bem ber fd^nette ©lid 2055 
^ilfreid^er Siebe nid^t begegnet, nnb 
©etröftet fd^eibe iegfirfier l^intoeg! 

yiiijt nntütxt fd^eineft bu, Jüngling, mir 
!J)er W)n\)cxxn, beren bu bid^ rü^mft, p fein. 
®rofe ift bie 3^^I ^^^ ^^^% ta|)fem SD^änner, 2060 
ÜDie mid^ begleiten; bod^ id^ ftel^e felbft 
Qu meinen ^a^ren nod^ bem geinbe, bin 
55ereit, mit bir ber SBaffen 80« jn toagen. 

aWit nid^ten! ®iefe^ btntigen ©eipcife« 

©ebarf e« nid^t, S'önig ! 8afet bie §anb 2065 

SSom ©d^ttjerte ! S)enft an mid^ nnb mein ©efd^idf . 

ÜDer rafdje Sampf öeretuigt einen ^ann; 

@r falte gleid^, fo pxd^ti x\)n ba« Sieb. 

Slttein bie SEränen, bie unenblid^en, 

ÜDer überbliebnen, ber üerlafenen i^i^an 2070 

3äl)lt feine 9?ad^tDelt, unb ber S)icftter fd^ttjeigt 

35on taufenb burrfigemeinten Sag- unb 3läd)ttn, 
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SBo eine fttttc ©cclc bcn öcriomcn, 

JRafc^ abgcfd^icbncn grcunb öergeben^ ftd^ 

3urü(f jurufcn bangt unb fid^ öcrjel^rt. «075 

5Kid^ fclbft ^at eine Sorge gfcid^ gctoamt, 

5Da§ bcr ©etrug nid^t eine« SRönber« mxij 

SSom fid^cm ©d^nftort rei|e, mid^ ber Slted^tfd^aft 

SSerratc. glei^ig l^ab' id) fic befragt, 

5Wad^ iebcm Umftanb midf crfunbigt, 3^id^en 2080 

©eforbert, unb gett)t§ ift nun mein §crj. 

@ic^ ^ier an feiner redeten §anb ba« SIÄaf 

aSie t)on brei (Sttxncn, ba« am läge fd^on, 

ÜDa er geboren toarb, fid^ jeigte, ba« 

5(uf fd^ioere lat, mit biefer gauft gu üben, «jBs 

!Der ^riefter beutete. ÜDann überjeugt 

2Kid^ bopptü biefe ©d^ramme, bie i^m l^ier 

ÜDie äugenbraue fpaltet. 9lfö ein Sinb 

8ie§ il^n gfeftra, rafrf) unb unoorfid^tig 

3la(S) üjxtx Wct, au« il^ren 3lrmen ftürjen. 2090 

gr fd^fug auf einen ÜDreifu^ auf— gr iff« — 

©Ott id^ bir nod^ bie ä^ntic^feit be« 35ater«, 

®oß id^ ba« innre ^aud^jen meine« gergen« 

!Dir aud^ al« ^tuqtn ber aSerfid^rung ncnntn? 

Unb I)übe beine SRcbe Jeben S^^^^^^f «^ 

Unb bänbigf id^ ben 30m in metner ©ruft, 

©0 ipürben bod^ bie SSSaffen jioifd^en un« 

gntfd^eiben muffen; ^rieben fei)' id^ nid^t. 

®te finb gefommen, bu bcfenneft felbft, 

aDa« ^eirge ©ilb ber ®öttin mir ju rauben. 2100 

©laubt i^r, id^ fel^e bie« gelaffen an? 
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üDcr ©ricd^e toenbet oft fein lüftem Stugc 

^en fernen (Bdf&iitn ber ©arboren ju, 

JDem golbnen geCe, ^fcrben, fd^önen S^öd^tcm; 

ÜDodi führte fie ©etoalt unb gift nid^t immer 2105 

aWit ben erlangten ®ütem fllüdlid^ ^eim. 

!Ca« 55ilb, tönig, foil un« nid^t entgtoeien ! 

0cfet fennen mir ben 3''^^tum, ben ein ®ott 

feie einen ©d^feier um bod ^aupt un^ legte, 

5Da er ben SBeg ^ierl^er un« toanbem I)icfe. 2110 

Um SRat unb um Befreiung bat id^ i^n 

9Son bem ®eleit ber gurien; er fprad^: 

„®ringft bu bie ©d^toefter, bie an laurid' Ufer 

3m ©eiligtume toiber SBiüen bleibt, 

9Jad^ ©riec^enlanb, fo löfet fic^ ber t^Iud^.*' «ns 

SBir legten'« t)on WfoUcn^ ©d^ttjefter au«, 

Unb er gebadete bid^! !Die ftrengen ©anbe 

©inb nun gelöft; bu bift ben ©einen lieber, 

!Du ©eilige, gefd^enft. 9Son bir berül^rt, 

SBar id^ gel^eift; in beinen armen fa^te 2120 

ÜDa« Übet mid^ mit aüen feinen flauen 

3um fefetenmaf unb fd^üttelte ba« 3Karf 

gntfe^Ii^ mir gufammen; bann entflog'« 

SBie eine ®d^(ange gu ber ©öl)(e. 5Reu 

@enie§' id^ nun burd^ bid^ ba« tt)eite Cid^t 2125 

:De« 2:age«. ©d^ön unb ^errlid^ geigt fid& mir 

!ßer ©öttin 5Rat. ®(eic^ einem ^eiFgen «übe, 

!Daran ber ©tabt untoanbelbar ®efdöidt 

ÜDurd^ ein gel^eime« ®öttertt)ort gebannt ift, 

3la\)m fie bic^ toeg, bie ©d^üfeerin be« ®aufe«; 2130 
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©etoal^rtc bxä) in citicr l^cirgcn ©titfc 

3uTn ©egcn beine^ SSruber^ unb bcr ÜDeinen. 

!Da aße {Rettung auf bcr ipeitcn ßrbc 

SScrforen fd^icn, gibft bu und aßed tpteber. 

8a6 bcinc ©ccfc fid^ jum i^^^icbcn tpenbcn, 2135 

D Sönig ! ©inbrc nid^t, ba§ fic bic aBei^c 

ÜDcd öätcrftci^cn ©aufe« nun öollbringc, 

a)iid^ bcr cntfül^ntcn ©aüc toicbcrgcbc, 

aWir auf ba« §aupt bic alte Sronc brüde! 

3ScrgiIt ben ©cgcn, bcn fie bir gcbrad^t, 2140 

Unb lag bc« nähern JRcd^te« mid) genießen! 

©ctoatt unb gift, bcr SWänncr ^öc^ftcr SRu^m, 

aSöirb burd^ bie SBa^r^cit bicfcr ^o^cn @cc(c 

©cfd^ömt, unb reine« finblid^c« SScrtraucn 

3u einem ebefn äßanne toirb belogt. 2145 

3^1|igenie. 
ÜDcnF an bein SBort unb tag burd^ biefe JRebe 
2lu« einem graben treuen 3Jiunbe bid^ 
©cttjcgcn! ®ie^ un« an! ÜDu l^aft nid^t oft 
3u fold^er ebe(n 2^at ®e(egen^eit. 
SSerfagen lannft bu'« nid^t; gcttjöl^r' e« balb. 2150 

©0 gcl^t! 

artifienic. 
5Wid^t fo, mein Sönig ! D^ne ©egen, 
3fn SBiberiüitten, fd^eib' id^ nid^t öon bir. 
3Serbann' un« nid^t! ßin freunblid^ ©aftred^t toalte 
3Son bir gu un«: fo finb toir nid^t auf etoig 
©ctrennt unb abgefd^ieben. SBcrt unb teuer, 2155 
SBie mir mein SSater toar, fo bift bu'« mir, 
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Uttb btcfcr (gtttbrud Mcibt in memcr @eclc. 

55ritt8t bcr ©ermgftc bcfaicd SBottc« jc 

!Dctt Xott bcr ©timmc mir in« O^r gurfid, 

!^en id) tm eud^ geiDo^nt }tt ^5ren bin. 3160 

Uttb fc^' idi an bcm trmftctt eure Zxadft: 

Smpfongen iDiQ id^ i^tt mie einen ®ott, 

3f(^ lotd il^m felbft ein Sager gubereiten^ 

S[ttf einen @tu^( i§n an bad f^euer laben 

Unb nur nac^ bir unb beinem ©d^idfal fragen* 31^ 

O geben bir bie ®Otter beiner Slaten 

Unb beiner SRUbe tt)o^foerbienten So^n ! . 

Seb' tooled D, iDenbe bic^ gu und unb gib 

&1X I|oIbed SBort bed 9[bf(^iebd mir gurfid! 

S^ann fd^ipeUt ber 9Binb bie @ege( fanfter an^ 3170 

Unb 2:ränen fliegen Knbember Dom äuge 

35ed ©d^eibenben. 8cb' tool^I! unb reid^e mir 

3um ^fanb ber alten greunbfd^aft bcine yttdite. 

gebt mf)U 2175 
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S^ifjigenie onf Xma^* Goethe doubtless knew that the 
ancient name of the country was Chersonesus Taurica (Greek: 
XepaSvTfaoi TavpiKi/f), He chose the form Tauris possibly 
under the influence of the French Iphig&nie en Tauride, or 
perhaps because of its brevity. The Chersonesus Taurica is 
the modern Crimea, a peninsula in southern Russia, almost 
surrounded by the Black Sea and the Sea of Azoff. — ^The 
ancient Taurians were a Scythian people notorious for the 
brutality of their lives and the cruelty of their religious 
practices. — ^The scene of action of the drama is the sacred 
grove before the Doric temple of the Taurian Artemis. With- 
in the temple is the sacred image of the goddess. The wind 
rushes through the dark branches of oak and pine, and from 
afar one hears the surging sea. The temple with its sacred 
grove may be supposed to stand upon a spur of the Parthenion 
Mountains in the southwestern extremity of the peninsula. 
The unities of time and place are strictly observed according 
to the rules of the Greek and French classical dramas. Cf. 
Intr. p. cii. 

Scene 1. 

The opening monologue, presenting a full exposition of 
the situation of the heroine, corresponds to the monologue 
at the beginning of the drama of Euripides, Iphigenia among 
the Taurians {*I<piy^v€ta y ev TVru/ooz?), which was Goethe's 
chief source. It strikes at once the keynote of the action 
of the drama, viz. Iphigenia's intense longing to return to 

93 
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her Grecian home and be restored to her family. The reports 
of the fall of Troy and the terrible misfortunes of her family 
have not yet reached her. With childlike f üth she addresses 
her fervid prayer to Artemis, her patron goddess, who had 
miraculously rescued her from the knife of Calchas in Aulis 
(cf. Intr. pp. xiv and xxvii-xxviii), and whom she has ever 
since been serving as a priestess in Tauris. 

1. §ttma, viz. out of the temple; it is to be taken with 
XxtV ic^ in 1. 4. It has been asserted that the occasion of her 
appearance upon the scene is not clear. But from 1. 11 we 
learn that she appears to-day in the sacred grove, as she 
has often done before, to express her longing to return. to her 
native land. Her unusual agitation at the present moment 
may be due, in part, to the return of Thoas f rom war, whose 
intentions toward her she knows and dreads. Cf. U. 154-5. 
— ^re gf 9Si)if A contrasted with ftiQe^ ^eitigtum in 1. 3. 

2. fjfirgtn. Following the example of the ancients 
Goethe calls in this drama everything holy (xVpoS) which 
stands in some relation to the gods, e.g. ^otn, 2^em)>clftuf€» 
Sungfrou, geuer, Sic^ ber D)?f crflamme, etc. 

a SSiff for ebenfo nne, ' just as'. She enters the sacred 
grove with the same spirit of awe which she alwa3rs feeb when 
she enters the temple itself. 

4. noi^ ie^t, viz. so many years after her rescue by Artemis 
in Aulis. 

5. fie, refers to Sd^tten. This line is wanting in the 
earlier versions of the drama. 

7. ®o mani^el 3af|r* Goethe seems purposely to have 
avoided an exact statement of the years she spent in Tauris. 
The general spirit of the drama, however, indicates that the 
poet conceived her as still a young woman, perhaps between 
twenty-five and thirty years of age, although a close calcu- 
lation of the events between her rescue from Aulis and the 
arrival of Orestes in Tauris would make her somewhat older. 
But cf. here Goethe's satire on such pedantic calcula- 
tions of the age of mythological characters. Speaking of 
Helen he says: 
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j^aiQ etaen tft'd mtt mt^tj^oboifd^ ^eai, 
^er ^bvfytt brinot fic, trie ct^3 htauO^t, jut &fym; 
SWe hnro fie münbig, hnrb nid^t olt, 
etetö a]?)9etttlt(i^ ©eftalt. 
SBtrb jung entfül^rt, im ällter nod^ umfreit; 
&nai, ben $oeten binbet feine 3^*" 

Faust, Pt. II, U. 7428-7433. 

8. Sin fjofjer SiOe, viz. the will of the goddess Artemis. 

11. Cf. original prose version of 1779, which is much cruder 
in expression. Such comparisons will show in almost every 
instance the superiority in thought and expression of the 
final version. Cf. Intr. pp. Ixv-lxvi. 

12. One of the most famous and most frequently quoted 
lines of the drama, expressing her yearning for her Gredan 
home. Goethe's own long-cherished desire to see Italy may 
have inspired this verse. In his Campagne in Frankreich 
1792, Werke, Vol. XXXIII, pp. 187-188, he writes: «35a« 
3tel meinet innigften Sel^nfud^t, beten Dual mein gange« ^nnete« 
etfüßte, h)at Stolien, bejfen SBilb unb ©leid^ni« mit biete gal^te 
betgeben« botfcl^h)ebte, h\2 vä) enblid^ butd^ Kühnen ^ntfd^Iufr bie 
hntflid^ ®egenh)att gu faffen mid^ etbteiftete." 

This line probably inspired Anselm Feuerbach's famous 
picture of Iphigenia in the Berlin National Gallery. He repre- 
sents Iphigenia in a long Greek garment, leaning upon a 
rock on the seashore and gazing wistfully upon the far-off 
sea. — ^In the Odyssey V, 11. 151-158 we find a similar situa- 
tion. 

13-14. gegm^ 'in response to'. These two lines were 
added by Goethe in Italy and may have been inspired by 
the aspect of the Lake of Garda. In his Italienische Reise 
of Sept. 12, 1786, we find the following passage: «Se^t SRoc^ 
mtttag toel^t bet 9Btnb ftati gegen mid^ unb VXljii bie l^et^e Sonne 
gat lieBIid^. 3^9^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^Ifmann (a popular guide-book), 
ba^ biefet €ee el^emal« 33enacu« gel^ei^en, unb bttngt einen SSet« 
be« Sitgtt, tootin beffen gebad^ ftntb: Fluctibus et fremitu re- 
sonans Benace marino. {Georg, II, 1. 160.) ^et etfte lateinifd^ 
Set«, beffen ^nl^alt leBenbig bot mit fielet, unb bet in bem ätugen* 
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Hide, ba bet SBitib tmntet ftartet toäd^t unb bet 6ee ^5l^ere S^dlcn 
gegen bie Einfahrt toirft, noc^ l^eute fo toaf}x tft aid bor bielen ^^afyc^ 
j^unberten," Later on (Italienische Reise, letter of Jan. 6, 1787) 
he writes: »^m ©arbafee, atö ber getoaltige ^tttagdhnnb bie SBeUen 
and Ufer trieb, too id^ toenigftend fo aUein nnir atö meine ^Ibin 
am ©eftabe bon Xaurid, jog id^ bie erften £imen ber neuen ^3eat* 
beitung/ bie id^ in äkrona, SBicenja, $abua, am flei^igften aber in 
SSenebig fortfe^te.'' 

15f. A very familiar quotation. 

16f. 3(l™ l^i^ "• f» *^» The picture here may have been 
suggested by the punishment of Tantalus, Iphigenia's ancestor, 
in the lower world. Cf. Odyssey XI, 11. 582-592 and Intr. 
p. xii. 

17. ^ai nüi^ftf ®iüä, viz. the enjoyment of the present. 

18. obtoürtl, here in the sense of fort t)on ber ©egentoart, 
anberdtoo^in. 

21. URitgebomf, formed after the analogy of the Greek 
avyyovoi and the Latin cognati. It means those bom of 
the same parents, hence ©efd^ttnfter.— feft m(t^ f cfter, for fefter unb 
f efter or immer fefter, a usage quite characteristic of Goethe^s and 
Schiller's language. Cf. 1. 1691 and Tasso, 11. 917 and 1179. 

24. f^rouen, may be here gen. plu., but it may also be an 
archaic form of the gen. sing., for in Old German weak fem. 
nouns took the ending (e)n in the gen., dat. and ace. sing. — 
Woman occupied an inferior position among the ancients. 
Iphigenia, placed by the goddess as a priestess in a barbarous 
land, has in the course of years developed a strong moral 
independence which makes her especially sensitive to the re- 
strictions to which woman was subjected. 

25-29. Cf. this passage with its earlier versions, which are 
quite different. We find a similar thought in the drama of 
Euripides, Iphigenia among the Taurians, U. 1005-1006: 
ov ydfj dXV dvrfp ^ev etc dojuoov 
'Bavoby TCu^eivo^y rd öe yvvaiKo^ d(r^€vrj, 

'A man that from a house 
Dies, leaves a void: a woman matters not.' 

Translation of Arthur S. Way. 
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29. i^lüd, here in the sense of G^efc^d. 

30. @(^ott, 'even '. Cf. here the similar sentiment in the 
Andromache of Euripides, 11. 213 f. : 

XPVy^^P yvvaiKa, Kav tcaKw noaet öoBp, 
arepyetv, 

'A wife, though low-bom be her lord, must yet 
Content her.' 

33. So u. f. h). Iphigenia now proceeds to illustrate the 
previous general statements by referring to her own fate in 
Tauris. — fin etiler SRonn. It is to .be noted that in the whole 
course of the drama Iphigenia never loses faith in the 
essential nobility of the king's character, a fact which is 
most important for the final solution of the dramatic con- 
flict. In this conception of the king's character Goethe 
differs radically from Euripides, who represents Thoas as a 
rude unsophisticated barbarian, easily duped by the superior 
intelligence of the cunning Greeks. Cf. Intr. pp. xcviii-xcix. 

34. fjeirgen &iai»enhanhen; 6{Iat)enbanben refers to the 
fact that she is in the absolute power of the king. She calls 
these bonds l^eilig because she serves in Tauris as a priestess 
of Artemis. Cf . note to 1. 2. 

35-38. Iphigenia is a profoundly religious nature. Under 
ordinary circumstances she would gladly have surrendered 
her life to the service of her patron goddess, but now, she 
regretfully admits, her utter isolation in a strange land, and 
her longing to be restored to her family, make her duties in 
Tauris seem burdensome to her. 

37. freiem »ftein^iUigem, as contrasted with 6fiabenbanbett 
in 1. 34. The earlier versions have ehngetu 

40. ^iono ; Goethe shows in this drama a distinct preference 
for the Latin forms of mythological names. The Greek 
name Artemis does not occur in this play. 

41. ^H grdgteti iNinigel, because her father Agamemnon, 
king of Mycenae, had been selected leader of the Greek host 
against Troy. — Aonigel instead of ^ontgd for the sake of the 
metre. 
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42. Reference to her miraculous escape from death through 
the intervention of the goddess in Aulis. Cf . Intr. p. xiv. 
Iphigenia's affectionate attitude toward her father is to be 
noted, although it was with Agamemnon's consent that she 
was to be sacrificed in Aulis. — geitmnmnt, sc. l^afU The 
auxiliary is often omitted in dependent clauses for elegance 
and terseness. 

43. Xt^itt Stuf; Artemis was the daughter of Zeus and 
Leto (Latona). — The form of this prayer is an imitation 
of Homer's manner. Cf. Iliad I, 11. 503 ff. and Intr. p. 

XXXV. 

45. Srmt u. f. It)., is to be taken with jutüd begleitet |Joft] 
0. 48) and erl^alten l^aft (\. 50).— g8ttergleic^eii, a Homeric word. 
Cf. iao^eoi, ^eoeüceXoiy ^eoetdtfS, It occurs frequently 
in this and other works of Goethe and refers to the noble 
appearance and lofty descent of heroes. — In view of the fate 
of Agamemnon upon his return to Mycenae, this whole passage 
sounds like tragic irony. 

47. Xxaiai, in 1. 416 we find the gen. 2:n>ieniS.— itmgeioasibteti/ 
'overthrown', 'destroyed', corresponds to the Greek verbs 
drarpeitetv and KaraaTpetpetv, 

49. ^if ©ottin, viz. Gytsmnestra; ben @ol|lt, viz. Orestes. 
Agamemnon's youngest daughter, Chrysothemis, is not 
mentioned here because she plays no role in the action of 
the drama. Electra, however, though she does not appear 
in this play, has an important part assigned to her in the 
murder of Qytaemnestra (cf. 11. 1022 ff.), and was, moreover, 
to be a prominent character in Iphigenie in Delphi, a drama 
which Goethe planned in Italy and which was to be a continu- 
ation of Iphigenie auf TauriSy and was to treat of the fortunes 
of Iphigenia after her arrival in Delphi from Tauris. 

50. ^{f fi^ihteti @(^il^f, ipterpreted by some as in apposi- 
tion with ©attin, ©leftren and Soi^n, but the earlier versions 
which read: „l^oft bu meine ©efd^toiftet @Ieftren unb Dteften, ben 
Änoben unb unfre 3Rutter, tl^m %\x §auf e ben fd^önen 6ci^t behxxl^ ^— 
seem to indicate that Goethe intended it as another object 
of erl^alten i^aft If we accept the latter interpretation, 
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@ci^ä^ would refer to the possessions of the royal treasure- 
house in Mycenae. Such royal treasures played an impor- 
tant r61e in ancient times, giving influence and power to the 
ruler. 
51 ff. Cf. here the passage of Eurip. Iph, Taut., U. 1082 flf. : 

CO irdrvi', Tficep ft* AvX^^oi Kara icrvxai 
dcivtji ecroocras eK learpoKTorov X^po^f 
aooarov jie Kai vvv rovcrSe r'. 

'O Goddess-queen, who erst by Aulis' clefts' 
Didst save me from my sire's dread murderous hand, 
Save me now too with these/ 

A religious heroine like Iphigenia naturally turns to the 
gods in prayer in moments of deep agitation or in critical 
situations when she is in need of spiritual help. Hence a 
number of prayers occur in the drama. Cf. Act I, Sc. 4; 
Act III, U. 982 ff., U. 1039 ff., U. 1094 ff. ; 11. 1215 ff. ; Act IV, 
11. 1317 ff., U. 1716 f.; Act V, 11. 1916 ff. 

Scene 2. 

The name of Arkas does not occur in Euripides. Goethe 
probably derived it from Racine's Iphig&nie en Aidide, where 
Agamemnon's herald bears that name. It also occurs in 
Cr^billon's drama ßlectre and in Gotter*s Orest und Elektra, 

54. Bntt an archaic and contracted form for bietet, now 
occurring only in poetry. Cf. Schiller's Piccolomini, 1. 1238. 
The compound entHetet would be more usual. In their 
poetic works Goethe and Schiller, following the example of 
Klopstock, frequently prefer simple verbs where in prose we 
should expect compounds. 

58. bmr; in prose we should have: td^ etfe bem Itönig utib 
bem ^er borouiS or boran. 

59. The verbs Ibmint and nol^t indicate that the king is 
in advance of his army. 

60. SBir, viz. Iphigenia and those associated with her in 
the service of the temple. 
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65. ^eirge; she is so called not simply because she is 
a priestess of Artemis, but also because she is venerated by 
Arkas as the benefactress of Tauris. Cf. Intr. pp. Ixxxv- 
Ixxxvi. 

71. Arkas shudders before Iphigenia because of her 
distant and reserved mieinner which suggests to him some 
mystery which she is trying to conceal. This reference to 
the mystery of her birth prepares us for the following scene 
in which her descent is revealed. In the drama of Euripides 
the family of Iphigenia is weU known to the Scythians. 

74-77. In these few lines we have an example of stichom- 
ythy (crrtxouv^ia), which was used with special force and 
success by the Greek dramatists, and occurs quite frequently 
in the French classic tragedies and in the dramas of Goethe 
and Schiller. It is an animated dialogue where speech and 
answer follow each other in rapid succession, a speaker often 
embodying the words or thoughts of the preceding, but 
giving them a different turn. A dialogue so conducted is 
compressed, pointed, epigrammatic. 

74. Cf. here Eurip. I ph. Taut., 11. 218-220: 

vvv Ö' ^A^eivov ndvTov ^eiva 
Svaxoprovi oikov? vaioo 
ayafios areKvoi aitoXt^ a4pi\o?. 

' Lone by a stem sea's desert shores I live 
Loveless, no children clinging 
To me, the homeless, friendless.' 

75. iler, emphatic, viz. in this country where you have 
been received with so much love and reverence. 

76. A familiar quotation. Cf. Odyssey IX, 11. 34 ff. 

77. Arkas means to imply: Since your own fatherland 
has become a stranger to you, you may regard our land as 
your home. 

81. ®le nfueti ^c^B^Itnge; cf. Homeric ^txXoi, 'sapling' 
{Odyssey VI, 1. 157). Before 2)ie neuen Sd^ö^linge sc. ba of 1. 
79.— gefeDt unb liebltc^, hendiadys for Ucblid^ g^^ttt. The earlier 
versions have in Hcblid^cr ©cfcllfc^ft. 
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84. ^itt frember f^Iuc^^ 'an alien curse', a curse incurred 
by others but which nevertheless involved her and her whole 
family in misfortune. It may refer to the curse of Tantalus 
(cf. note to 11. 16 f.) or to the abduction of Helen, which 
brought a long series of misfortunes upon her and her family. 
Cf. Eurip. I ph. Taur., 1. 566: 

KOKfji yvvaiKoi X^piv axftpty diecoXero, 
'Slain for an evil woman — graceless grace I' 

86. SRit eiraer JJouft, 'with iron hand'. The epithet el^em, 
which frequently occurs in this drama (cf. 11. 331, 540, 1129, 
1309, 1361, 1680), corresponds to the Homeric ;r«A^^o5, 
atSTfpeoi. Cf. Iliad II, 1. 490 and XI, 1. 241. 

87. boi ®ebei(|n, 'the prosperous growth'. 

88. ^ellift »obgleich. 

89. nitr ein @d^otten; according to Homeric conception 
the departed ones in Hades were Shades {crKiai). Separated 
from her family Iphigenia's life in this distant foreign land 
seems to her but another form of death. Cf. 11. 53 and 108, 
also Odyssey XI, 11. 51 ff. 

91. fo, not to be taken with unglüdfticl^. It means here 
'in your present position* in which we have tried to show 
you every possible kindness. 

96. genrigtel ^erj, a carefully chosen expression to pre- 
pare her for his proposition in 11. 150 ff. 

99-100. Stnm X^oa» bir . • • ju begegnen; the idea of motion 
in the verb begegnen is more emphatically brought out by 
fam. Cf. the French venir with the infinitive, which may 
have influenced this construction. — ©ottgegebnen/ viz. toon ®ott 
gegebenen, @ottgefanbten. Cf. the Greek Oeoöoro5.— mit Steigung, 
cf. 1. 96 and note. 

102. The former sacrifice of strangers in Scythia, which 
was discontinued through the influence of Iphigenia, plays 
an important role in the drama and hence is mentioned 
again in 11. 122 ff. 

104. Stufen, viz. steps leading to the altar. 
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106. A much-quoted line, mnä^i »ma(^ aud« 
108. The departed spirits of those to whom the proper 
funeral rites had not been paid, were supposed by the ancients 
to hover restlessly about their graves. Cf. note to 1. 89, also 
^neid III, 11. 24-68 and Antigone 11. 245-257. 

112. ienen (prmten 3^ogeti; according to Greek conception 
the lower world was gray and gloomy, enveloped in mists 
and clouds, and the shades of the departed ones lived there 
sadly and dreamily on in a state of idleness. Cf. Odyssey XI, 
11. 215 S. and U. 482 ff. 

113. 8ei(|el (Greek A7O77), one of the rivers in Hades 
from which the Shades drank, becoming thereby forgetful 
of their former earthly existence, hence fetbftbetgeffen^ as 
contrasted with felbftbctou^tc« 2thtn of 1. 110. Cf. 11. 1268 flf. 

114. feiert, here in the sense of mü^ig, untätig zubringt. 

115. A familiar quotation. Iphigenia, in her longing to 
return to her fatherland, underestimates here her activity, 
for her life in Tauris has been most beneficent and usefuL 
Cf. 11. 121 ff. 

116. a. 11. 24 ff. and note. 

117. gttfigejt, for öenügeft. 

118. fo feijr =fo fel^r awS}, ' however much ', ' much as I '. . . 
129. ber übtf gen * * * C|ifer mntgelt; mangeln with the gen. 

is an older construction. To-day we should say: ba( t^T 
bie . ♦ . Dpf er mangeln. 

131. Goethe may here have had in mind the ancient 
conception of the winged goddess Victoria (Nitcrf), who 
is represented in art as hovering before or above the victor, 
and extending to him the laurel wreath or frightening the 
enemy. 

132. eilt •«. bor ottl; Arksus means that the enemy some- 
times retreats upon the mere rumor of the approach of 
Thoas* army, and so he may say that 'victory hastens in 
advance ' of the Scythian army. 

139. The thought here is that through the influence of 
Iphigenia the rule of the despotic king has become more 
lenient and humane toward his subjects. — Goethe'c con- 
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ception of Iphigenia was so largely influenced by the character 
of his friend, Charlotte v. Stein, that several passages in the 
drama bear a marked resemblance to some letters he 
addressed to her during his first residence in Weimar. Cf. 
here his poem to Frau v. Stein of April 14, 1776, and Intr. 
pp. liii-liv. 

142. tmtoirtlifiren, here in the sense of ungaftfteunblic^en. 
Cf. the Greek leovroi d^eroi and Eurip. Iph. Taur. 1. 94. 

143. ivAxxtXit^, for beteiteft, which is the reading of all the 
earlier versions. 

144-5. A familiar quotation. 

145. In toie biel ttoi^ ftürig Bleibt she probably has in 
mind her intention to return to Mycenae and undertake there 
the expiation of her family. Cf. 11. 1699 flf., where she clearly 
states what she considers the chief aims of her life. — But 
possibly she is thinking of the work which is still to be done 
in Tauris. 

148-149. In the words ^It ftolj is implied a slight reprimand 
of her attitude toward herself. Arkas thinks that it is 
her pride which makes her depreciate her beneficent activity 
in Tauris, and this pride is just as reprehensible as the vanity 
of those who lay too much stress upon their insignificant 
actions. In his Sprüche in Prosa, I, Goethe says: „(&\n grower 
geiler: ba^ man [i^ mtfyc bünft, atö man ift, unb [\^ tDcmget 
fd^a^, ate man hjert \\i" 

154. ihtgfteft, now unusual and poetic for ängfttgft (cf . 1. 44), 
It occurs again in 1. 1407. 

158. ber ©rinett, viz. of his own people. 

161. f^olger, poetic for Sflad^f olger. For Goethe's preference 
for simple words where compounds would be used in ordinary 
prose cf. note to 1. 54. Cf. also 1. 204 (6c^lu6 for S5efdS>lu&) 
and 1. 1368 ((S^lufe for @ntfc^lu6). 

164. Transl. ' The Scythian sets no value on fine speechea/ 
The laconic speech of the Scythians (^ and 2tcv^(^y 
pTfm^) was proverbial among the Greeks, who, on the 
contrary, prized the art of persuasive eloquence. 

167 f . bott toellem . ♦ . lenfen, ' to guide a discourse slowly 
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and skilfully from a remote subject to his own ends.' 
Cf . Hermann und Dorothea VI, 1. 261 : 

^lug bad ®t\pxäd) gu Unltn unb toenbm betfteJ^enb." 
172 ff. Another example of stichomythy. Cf . note to 11. 
74-77. 

173. fein SBerBetu Thoas' wooing of Iphigenia is a very 
important element in the action of the drama. It does not 
occur in Euripides, but Goethe may have derived this motif 
from the drama of La Grange-Chancel entitled Oreste et 
Pylade ou Iphig^ie en Tauride (1699). Cf. Intr. pp. xxxvi 
and xxxviii. 

174. Thoas' offer of marriage seems to Iphigenia 'the 
most terrible threat' chiefly because such a union would 
prevent her from returning to Greece and there purifying 
and restoring her family. Cf. 11. 51 ff. and note to 1. 145. 

180. ou . . . gletf^; the expressions ob— gldd^, ob — fd^on, ob— 
ttjol^l, etc., 'even if, 'although*, are more often written as 
one word: obglctd^, obfc^on, obtool^l. 

181. in feiner großen @eele; these words were added in 
the final version. 

184-5. Cf . note to 1. 164. 

188 ff . Arkas fears that the king, angered and disappointed 
by the rejection of his suit, might return to his former despotic 
rule and reintroduce the human sacrifices into Tauris. But 
Iphigenia interprets Arkas* words to mean that the king 
might force her to marry him. 

193. bem, dat. used instead of the English possessive; transl. 
' whose passion is restrained by the reverence for the gods.* — 
The phrase ben ^fen banbtgen is an Homeric expression. 
Cf. Iliad IX, 1. 496: ddfiaaov ^v/idv ßeyav. The expres- 
sion occurs again in 11. 988 and 2096. 

196. ©ette, older and now poetic form of ^ett. Cf. 1. 902. 

198. bie entfc^Iogne, so called because as goddess of the chase 
she is always ready for quick action, alike ' resolute * to 
render help to those in need and to mete out punishment 
upon her traducers. As a virgin goddess she would therefore 
surely protect her maiden priestess in distress. 
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201. <S{n gefooltfam nntel fBünt It is best to take here 
getoaltfam as an adj.; neueS seems to be used here in the 
sense of jun^eS* The expression would then mean ' an impet- 
uous youthful passion', which well agrees with the prose 
version which reads: «fold^ v^fd^ ^ünglingdtat l^etrfd^t vAift in 
^oa^ ^ut." The poet uses neu in the sense of jung again 
in 1. 1480 (ein neued SSoIl). 

203. SBie er finnt-hne ev geftrntt tft, 'as he is disposed \ 

204. ®c^Itt| for ^fd^Iu^; cf. notes to 11. 161 and 188 ff. 

211. ^it e^rft i^ii* Iphigenia herself called Thoas ein ebler 
Ttam in 1. 33. 

212. lu Bege^nen; Goethe uses sometimes )U with the 
infinitive after l^e$en# although in modem German it would 
be omitted. 

213-214. A very popular quotation, especially applicable 
to the influence which Frau von Stein exerted upon Goethe. 
Cf. note to 1. 139. The truth of these words of Arkas is 
proved by the solution of the drama. 

219. mit SBo^l^eit; these words are lacking in the earlier 
versions. The reading there is: ^erlei^' ^0>Hnen>a mir, ba( \df 
il^m fage, toa« il^m gefatti* In inserting the words mit 95al^rl^eit 
Goethe intended to emphasize the leading trait in Iphigenia's 
character, her absolute truthfulness, by which the dramatic 
complication is finally solved. 

Scene 3. 

Iphigenia receives the king, who has just returned from 
the war, with a formal blessing. 

222. ber Peinigen, viz. of your people. 

223. frömmelt, a word frequently used by Goethe in the 
sense of rein, ben ®dttem \\th, gottgef aUtg. She seems purposely 
to use this word to shield herself against the proposed suit 
of Thoas. — f^fille may have here the ordinary meaning of 
'abundance' or 'plenty,' or may possibly have the sense of 
Füllung. 

226 ff. The king's speech in 11. 226-230 contains a reply 
to each one of the three wishes uttered by Iphigenia in 11. 221 
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222. In 1. 226 be answers her first wish, viz. that the goddess 
might grant him @teg unb SRul^m (1. 221). He says that he 
would be satisfied if his people praised his work, which 
in 11. 239-243 we learn is not the case. In U. 227 f. he 
answers Iphigenia's second wish for riches (cf . 9%etd^titm of 
1. 222), which he rejects as a source of happiness, but Iphi- 
genia's third wish: bad ^Hoffl htx ^etmgen 0. 222), appeals 
to him, and he expresses his appreciation of it in 11. 22S-230. 
He interprets it, however, in the narrower sense of the 
blessings of family life, which leads him at once to state 
the purpose of his coming, viz. to renew his marriage proposal 
to the priestess. 

228-230. A familiar quotation. Gf. here Orestes of Eu- 
ripides, 11. 602-603: 

yauioi Ö' oaoii ßer ev tcaBeardaty ßporior, 
ßiccicdpioi cdaov. 

' Happy the life of men whose marriages 
Are blest.' 

231. This line is not found in the earlier versions. It was 
added to deepen the personal relation between the king and 
the priestess. — uü^mtfi, poetic for iml^mft, used here for the 
sake of metre. 

237. grrof^eti, old strong past participle, now used only in 
poetry for gerade 

238. ttif^tl htA, etc. After the indefinite nid^tB we should 
usually expect Yoa^, which actually occurs in all the earlier 
versions. 

247 f. trifft • • • w^, frequently occurs in the classics for 
h)d)ct ... wxS}, 

251 ff. Cf. here the words of Thoas in the drama of La 
Grange-Chancel, Oreste et Pylade I, 1: 

'Quel reversi la Prestresse inconnüe, ^trangdre, 
Ne crut pas mon amour digne d'estre ^coüt^.' 

Cf. note to I. 173. 

255. Vblun^, is the reading of the first metrical version 
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of 1780 and of the Goeschen edition of 1787. In the prose 
versions of 1779 and 1781 and in the Weimar edition we 
find 2lnfunft As far as the thought of the passage is con- 
cerned, either reading might be defended, for both her 
' descent' and her 'arrival' in Tauris remained a mystery to 
Thoas. But the reading Slblunft agrees better with Iphigenia's 
words in 1. 251 (2)et Unbelanttten) and in 11. 265 ff. Of. here 
again La Grange-Chancel (I, 1), where Thoaa says: 

' Elle poussa son injuste fiert^ 
Jusqu'ä me refuser, soit m^pris, soit prudence, 
De m'apprendre son nom, son pais, sa naissance.' 

256. bent 2tiitn, viz. last in rank, the most insignificant 
of his subjects. 

258 f . Cf . here the earlier versions which are more B^pe- 
cific— 9lirt=?)lottDcnbt0lett and refers to the necessity felt by 
the Taurians of keeping all strangers, especially Greeks, 
away from their shores for their self-protection. 'The laws 
were particularly aimed against the Greeks because of their 
frequent piratical attacks upon their neighbors. Cf . 11. 534, 
1680 f., 2102 ff., also Eurip. Iph. Taw, II. 38 ff. 

260. ffbn frommen Stei^il, refers to the sacred laws 
of hospitality which, though denied to all other strangers, 
were extended to her" as the heaven-sent priestess (einet 
©ottßege&nen, 1. 99).— gniiefecti with the original meaning 
'to have the benefit of formerly governed the gen., as it does 
here and in 1. 2141, but the ace. gradually supplanted the 
gen. Cf. 11. 282 and 2125. 

262. ijrfi a:ogf«=tl^te8 Seben«, but the plu. is more 
frequently used in this sense. Cf. Hermann und Dorothea 
IX, 1. 288 and V, 1. 14. 

263. Äirt, as opposed to 0aft in 1. 261. 

265. «erBÄrg u. f. to. «toentt id^ . . • toerbatfl. 

266. Before toat'8 sc. fo. 

268. frmt^f poetic for 'person', like the Greek Kapa or 
K€4>a\rf. — torrtollnfi^ef, because she feels that as a member 
of the house of Tantalus she too is affected by the curse 
of her race. 
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269. nft|rfi, possibly suggested by the Homeric, Tp€(f>€iv, 
Cf. Odyssey V, 1. 135.— fofete. subj., 'would seize'. 

272. bmr ber Qdi, viz. before the time fixed by the gods 
or by fate. She regards her exile in Tauris as a time of 
trial ordained by the gods themselves and not to be arbitrarily 
curtailed, a. 1. 275. 

276. Sltnbr has here a suggestion of its original sense which 
was still felt in Goethe's time. Slenb is really a compound 
of 2an^, O. H. G. eli-lenti, M. H. G. eilende (eli or el =»» Latin 
alius), hence the word originally meant 'the other land' or 
' foreign land '. As the wretchedness of a fugitive in a foreign 
land was most dreaded by the early Germans, the word 
acquired the general meaning of 'misery'. The earlier 
versions of this passage show more distinctly that the 
poet still associated the word with its original meaning of 
' wretchedness of exile '. Cf . „^ @lenb ", Faust, Pt. I, Scene, 

279. 9lat here in the sense of 9latfcl^lu( or ^fd^Iu^. 

280. gebntten, for ^u^ebenten. Cf. note to 1. 54. 

284. 3«^ mBf^te u. f. to., 'it might be difficult to persuade 
me'. 

294. Transl. ' I renounce all my claims upon you '. This 
promise of Thoas to allow Iphigenia to return to Greece 
whenever an opportunity should present itself is a very 
important element in the action of the drama. At a critical 
moment Iphigenia reminds him of this promise. Cf. 11. 1970 
ff. and 2146 ff. 

298. bitrc^ me^r oil ein ürfe^; Thoas refers here to the 
law of the land, to the fact that he is her king, and to her 
natural feelings of gratitude for all the kindness she has 
received at his hands. 

302 ff. Cf. WdOensteins Tod, 11. 186 ff. 

306. In the earlier versions we find: „^ Kn au3 3:dntaK 
merhoürbigem %t\^\t6^i" By the omission of a single word thb 
line gains immeasurably in vigor and awfulness. 

307. A very popular quotation. —gro|el=inl^altfc^tDere«, 
because Iphigenia cl^im« tg be d^wnded from Tantalus 
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the son of Zeus, who once enjoyed the unbounded confi- 
dence of the gods. Cf. Intr. p. xii. — gelaffen a characteristic 
and favorite word of Goethe occurring frequently in this 
play. Cf. 11. 830, 1108, 1461, 1670, 2017, 2101. The poet 
designates thereby a state of complete self-possession con- 
trolled by wisdom and submission to the will of the gods. 
The word eminently applies to Iphigenia. 

309. ^oc^begnabigien, 'one highly favored' (by the gods). 

312 f. olierfa^men, a word coined by Goethe, meaning 
'much experienced'.— toielctt ©inn üerhti^ifenben, lit. 'com- 
bining much deep thought'. Transl. 'in whose words of 
much experience and fraught with deep wisdom '. 

314. Cratelf^itc^en^ viz. utterances which were profound 
and ambiguous. — From this speech of Thoas it would appear 
that he is acquainted with the story of Tantalus, but is 
ignorant of the fate of his descendants. This is not sur- 
prising, for Tantalus through his association with the gods 
belongs to Greek m3rthology, in which also the Scythians 
believe, as is seen from their worship of Diana. The king 
might, however, very naturally be ignorant of the fate of the 
descendants, because the story of their crimes belongs 
rather to the legendary history of a specific royal family than 
to general Greek mythology. Thoas mentions here only 
the greatness and wisdom of Tantalus out of regard for 
her feelings and because he wishes to encourage her to pro- 
ceed with her story. 

317-18. A popular quotation. 

319 ff. The veneration and tenderness of Iphigenia toward 
her ancestor are to be noted. She rejects the stories of 
treachery and brutality ascribed to him by tradition. Cf. 
Intr. p. Ixxxvi, also Eurip. Iph. Taur., 11. 386-388. To her this 
cruel tradition is but the arbitrary invention of poets (cf. 
2)ici^ fingen of 1. 323). She speaks very vaguely of his guilt, 
regarding it as the result of pardonable human frailty. It 
seems that she refers to his presumption (Greek vßpti), 
which arose from his long association with the gods, so that 
be ßn?illy de^naed himself their equal, — a kind of Prometheus- 
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In his autobiography Goethe interprets the guilt of Tantalus, 
Ixion, and Sisyphus in a similar way. Of. Intr. pp. xliv- 
xlv, also Horace, Odea 1, 1. 28; II, 1. 18; Pindar, Olymjrian 
Odes I, U. 88 ff.; and Euripides, Orestes, 11. 8-10. 
319. trht f&mUtt, viz. bet (Skl^eimmffe bev ©otter« 
321. ^ef 0ro|en ^rnntrerl, viz. of Zeus. Cf. the Homeric 
i^ifftßpeuerTfiy epißpefierrf^y epiySovieoi, 

322 f. Qr Örrii^t loor ftrrng; she admits that the judgment 
of the gods was 'severe ', but her piety prevents her from 
attributing injustice to them. Herein she differs from the 
other members of her family, who see in the Olympian gods 
the cruel persecutors of their race. Cf. 11. 1737 ff. 

323. ^if^ter fingen; the prose version of 1781 has: 
Jißt $riefter fagen". It is, however, more consistent i^ith 
the office of Iphigenia as priestess to attribute the arbitrary 
constructions about Tantalus to poets rather than to priests. 

324. 3oliil^ cf. note to 1. 40. 

325. be! üUtn XwAtoM; Tartarus is according to Homeric 
conception a deep ab3rss ' as far beneath Hades as heaven is 
high above earth' {Iliad VIII, 1. 13). It was regarded as the 
oldest part of Hades, created out of Chaos before the earth. 

328. ber XMmm, qualifies both ^tuft and !D{arI, as is 
seen from the prose version of 1781. — ^The Titans were the 
sons and daughters of Uranos (heaven) and Ge (earth). 
They overthrew Uranos and enthroned Cronos, the youngest 
and bravest among them. But Cronos was in turn conquered 
in a terrible battle (commonly called Gigantomachia or 
Titanomachia) by Zeus. After the conflicts of Zeus with the 
Titans his dominion in Ol3rmpus was securely established. 
The Titans were regarded by the ancients as primitive gods 
of enormous physical strength, whose prevailing characteristic 
was constant and bitter defiance to the rule of Zeus. Tanta- 
lus and his descendants were not regarded by the ancients as 
Titans, although according to the tradition Tantalus' mother 
was the Titaness Pluto. Cf. Intr. p. xi. Goethe simply 
intends to compare here the mental state of Tantalus and 
bis descendants with that of the Titans. Like the Titans 
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the race of Tantalus was impetuous, arrogant, and defiant, 
wanting in moderation and self-control. — Oni{i seems to refer 
to the spiritual qualities of the Titans, Wlatl to the physical. 

331. ^er ®ott, used here in general, like ^eoi in Homer 
for Me ®ottl^ or bit @dtter.— e^em Oatib, cf. note to 1. 86. It 
denotes here the lack of spiritual insight, the moral blindness 
of the race of Tantalus. They were slaves to all the prompt- 
ings of unrestrained passion. Cf. Goethe's letter to Schiller 
of Aug. 9, 1797, where the same expression occurs, although 
used in a lighter sense. See also Maria Stitart, 11. 334 f. 

332. 9iai, used here in the sense of @tn{td^, überleguno, 
like the Latin consüiwn, 

336 ff. On p. 112 is given the genealogical table of the 
house of Tantalus. 

336. ber ®etoattig-looatttbe, 'the man of violent wiU'. 

337 ff. Cf . Intr. pp. xii-xiii. In his account of the fortunes 
of Pelops Goethe follows Hyginus, Fable 84. Cf . Intr. p. xxxv. 

339. A line of six feet. £)ninnottl' has four syllables and 
^^obumint five. Read: 

Qttltu^t, 'daughter'. Cf. the Latin natua ded, 

340. Briltgt, in the sense gebiert, so also in 1. 404. 

342. rrfien So^n, viz. Chrysippus (cf. genealogical table), 
whom in all the earlier versions Goethe mentions by name. 
He was the son of Pelops and the nymph Axioche, and 
according to tradition it was his stepmother Hippodamia 
who incited her sons Atreus and Thyestes to murder him. 

348 f . Pe mtleiBt fii^ fettft» Goethe follows here Hyginus, 
Fable 85. 

351-59. This passage is lacking in the earlier versions. 
Iphigenia refers here to the law of heredity. Cf. getmffed 
Erbteil of 1. 330. 

360. ber ®tobt, viz. Mycense, a city in Ai^golis situated 
fourteen miles southnsouthweet of Corinth. According to 
tradition Pelops ruled over Pisa. After the murder of 
Plistbenes Atreus and Thyestes w^r^ gbliged to flee and 
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found refuge at the court of their brother-in-law Sthenelus» 
king of Mycenae, upon whose death they inherited the king- 
dom. — ^It is to be noticed that in the following account Goethe 
makes free use of tradition, enlarging upon or curtailing it, 
as it suits his purposes. His chief source here was Hyginus, 
Fables 86 and 97. 

366. einen @o(|n, viz. Plisthenes, son of Atreus and Geola. 
See genealogical table. His name, though mentioned in the 
earlier versions, is here omitted as being of no importance. 
The names of Chrysippus (cf . note to 1. 342) and Plisthenes 
Goethe obtained from Hyginus. 

374. imnlhen, lit. 'intoxicated', say 'frenzied', viz. with 
the satisfaction of revenge at the sight of the tortures of the 
supposed son of Thyestes. 

383. ba = atS, to be taken with gefättigt (j^at), ergreifi 
0. 384), fragt (1. 385), and fllaubt (1. 387). 

384-387. The passage: eine Bt^mut * • « glouBt G- 387) 
does not occcur in the earlier versions. Goethe may here 
have been influenced by Seneca's tragedy Thyestes, who 
exclaims after the banquet (11. 999-1002): 

Quis hie tinnulus viscera exagitat mea? 
Quid tremuit intus? sentio impatiens onus. 
Meumque gemitu non meo pectus gemit. 

387. The line has four feet. The lacking foot may be 
filled out by the pause which naturally occurs after glaubt 
and by which Iphigenia expresses her horror at the inhuman- 
ity of her ancestor. 

388. ber CBrfi^Iognen, viz. Plisthenes and Tantalus (cf . gene- 
alogical table) . The third son of Thyestes, ^Egisthus, became 
the avenger of his father and his brothers. Cf . Intr. p. xv. 

390-391. bie ^onn% viz. the god of the sun, Helios (Apollo). 
The conception that Helios, horrified by the atrocious deed 
of Atreus, changed his course in order to envelop the deed in 
darkness, is found in Eurip. Iph. Taur., 11. 191 if.: 

fiox^oZ 8^eK /iox^Gov aaaet. 
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wrarcnS dXXä^ai e§ eSpaS 
iepov /iereflaa-^ oßfi avyat 
aXtoi, 

'Sorrow after sorrow springs apace, ever since the sun 
with circling wingM steeds changed his heavenly station 
and moved his sacred eye of radiance away.' 

TraDslation of Isaao Flagg. 

Of. also Eurip. Electra, 11. 736 ff. 

393. ber 9Rfliuter, viz. men of our family. The prose ver- 
sion of 1781 reads: „3>ie finftre S^ad^t ffat ttod^ bid fd^cdttid^ä 
©efc^dC unb ^attn b i e f e r Unfdigen gebrütet ''—showing that 
Goethe had here in mind other crimes of ^treus and 
Thyestes. 

395 f . ititb Iftgt tttij • « • f e|ti, meaning : la^t und nur o^nen, ba^ 
©reultd^ gefd^l^en ift. 

397. attd^, viz. ttne bie Sflad^ fl. 395). 

398-9. That a woman of the purity and nobility of Iphi- 
genia should have sprung from such a criminal race seems 
to Thoas nothing short of miraculous. She is the only 
guiltless member of her family. 

401 ff. ^od^ u. f. \o., an answer to Thoas' question in U. 
398 f. Agamemnon, her father, was, unlike his ancestors, a 
model of perfect manhood. Iphigenia's love and veneration 
for her father are in marked contrast to the feelings of Iphi- 
genia of Euripides who could never forgive Agamenmon 
for having given his consent to her sacrifice in Aulis. Cf. 
note to 11. 319 ff. and Eurip. Iph. Taur., 1. 865, where Iphigenia 
refers to her sacrifice as follows: 

dcTtärop* ditdropa norpiov eXaxor, 
'An unfatherly father by doom was allotted to me.' 
She also continues to hate all those Tvho were in any way 
responsible for her sacrifice, viz. Helen, Menelaus, and 
Achilles (U. 365 ff.), whereas a spirit of forgiveness pervades 
all the sentiments of Goethe's Iphigenia. 

402. frit meiner erften 3eit, viz. feit metner itinb^ett. Cf. the 
Latin a Uprima aetcUe, — LI. 401-403 were inserted in the 
to»l revisioft of the dr^ma. 
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404. ümd^te, cf. note to 1. 340. 

411. tottd^l, for l^etanlfouci^. Cf. note to 1. 54. 

412. fi^tm, used here in the sense of [vä) fid^ füJ^Imbeit. 
Cf . the Latin securus, 

416. 3^roietil, now unusual for %xo]a9. Cf. ^Dh^enenS 
(1. 878) and note to 1. 47.— I« ttit, for ftd^ taflctn He^. The 
transitive use of lagern, when the object refers to persons, 
is unusual. 

419. Uitlil, a harbor on the eastern coast of Bceotia, on 
the channel Euripus which separates Boeotia from the 
island of Euboea. Here the Greek fleet assembled before 
sailing for Troy. 

420 ff . a. Intr. p. xiv. 

423. Stai^tS, the soothsayer of the Greeks and an impor- 
tant character in the Iliad. 

424. Sie lodtteti u. f. to. Notice the indefinite 6ie referring 
to the Greeks in general and showing that she does not regard 
her father as solely responsible for this action. — ^The experi- 
ences of Iphigenia in Aulis were treated by Euripides in a 
drama entitled: *I(piy€veia tf ev AvXiSi {Iphigenia in 
Aulis), which was translated by Schiller in 1788. The 
theme was also dramatized by Racine in Iphiginie en AtUide. 
Cf. Intr. p. xxxvi. 

425-430. This passage does not occur in the earlier versions. 
Agamemnon's consent to the sacrifice of his daughter is not 
to be considered in the same category with the crimes of 
Atreus and Thyestes, for it was a sacrifice made in painful 
submission to the inscrutable will of the goddess. Therefore 
even this cruel deed of Agamemnon could not destroy 
Iphigenia's love and reverence for her father. 

431-2. enftl for dnWtn. Cf. Schiller's Mana StiwH, 
1. 2451. where Mary says to Elizabeth: ^^d^ bin @uer Äöm(|*. 
It is to be noticed that in Iphigenia's statement here there 
are implied three reasons why the king should desist from his 
suit. She is a grandchild of Atreus and hence belongs to a 
criminal race; she is the daughter of Agamemnon and hopes 
to be some day reunited to her family, and above all, having 
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been rescued by Artemis and placed as a priestess in her 
temple, she belongs exclusively to the goddess. The expres- 
sion bet ®&ttm Eigentum was added in the final version. 

438-9. Cf. here the words of Iphigenia in the drama of 
La Grange-Chancel, Oreste et Pylade, where the priestess gives 
practically the same reason for the rejection of the king's 
suit: 

' Laisse en paix une fille aux autels d^vou^e.' 

442. ^d^fitt, viz. ' the appearance' or 'semblance' of death 
inAulis. 

445 f. i|reti 9Seg, viz. the life which the goddess has 
chosen for me. — ^Stte . . . gefeffelt? dubitative subj., 
'should I have bound myself?' The imperfect and plu- 
perfect subjunctives are often used to express a doubt or an 
emphatic denial of a real or an assimied assertion. 

447. C^itt 3^4^ ^^ ^' ^2* ^^ meinet @5tttn. In 
modem prose we should say urn ein 3^^^ ^^^ ^* bitten 
with the direct object of the thing occurs often in the Bible 
and in poetry. — iQenn \^ Bleiüen follte ; Iphigenia implies 
that she has not yet received such a sign from the goddess 
to remain in Tauris, and therefore still hopes to return some 
day to Greece. 

450-451. A familiar quotation. 

455. entgegen, to be taken with fernen mu^, ' how I must 
long to meet '. 

457-60. These lines were added in the final version. 

460. tum ®fittr on SSnlen, unusual for toon Säule ^u Sdule. 
For other examples of this combination of the sing, and 
the plu. cf. 11. 1747-8 and Faust, 11. 29 and 4658. 

463. ®o fe^r" }nrttdr I Not to be taken literally, but as 
an expression of the king's anger and impatience at the 
rejection of his suit. 

470-1 f . bem ©ater . ♦ . lodt; Thoas may here have Medea 
in mind, who left her father, the king of Colchis, to follow 
Jason. — bem ®ema^(, a reference to Helen, who deserted 
her husband Menelaus. 
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472. rafd^e, here in the sense of 'rash', 'hasty'. Cf. 
11. 1824, 2031. 

474. golbne 3m%^i fiolben is a favorite word with 
Goethe and Schiller in the sense of excellent, worthy, or 
beautiful. — Cf. the Greek ;f/öt;o-eoS, 'golden', which is also 
frequently used by the Greek poets to denote excellence, 
perfection. So orators of a high order were designated by 
the Greeks as ifpuo-aOTo/fot, * golden-mouthed '. Cf . 11. 1111, 
1198, 1615. 

475. bdnei ebeltt SSortel; cf. 11. 293 ff. and note. 

476. fo, is emphatic. 

479. ^0^ foQt i^*9 u. f. Yo. = ^od} ffäüt td^ a\x6) baS tttoaxtm 
foUetu—l^onbeltt ging; gelten with the infinitive without ju is 
now unusual, except in colloquial speech, although it 
occurred quite often in older German and has survived in 
a few expressions such as fpajieten, fd^Iafen, betteln gelten* 
Cf . the French aller with the infinitive and note to 11. 99- 
100. 

483. bie 9Baffen einel V&tihti, viz. the firmness of woman 
in times of trial and the steadfastness of her convictions, 
a. 11. 791 ff. 

486. unÜefanntmit ... mir; because Thoas in his present 
passion does not realize that his marriage to her would not 
make him happy, unless she really loved him (unBeiAmtt 
mit bit)/ and because the king does not fully appreciate 
her intense longing to return to Greece (unbelannt mit 
mit). 

490 ff. In the drama of La Grange-Chancel Iphigenia 
rejects in similar terms the king's proposal of marriage: 

' Les dieux n'approuvent point ton hymen avec moy.' 

Oreate et Pylade, I, 3. 

493 ff. For the stichom3rthy of this passage cf . note to 11. 
74-77. 

494. Cf . Schiller's Piccolomini, 1. 1840. 

496. ber ^turm; the earlier versions have: ,>eY Sturm bet 
Seibenfd^ft". 
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497. llio|(, ironical. 

499 f. geerBtel Weilet vu f. to*, reference to Tantalus and 
his relation to the Olympian gods. Cf. Intr. pp. xi-xii. 

501. erbgeBornntr cf. the Greek ytfyer^i. The word 
occurs frequently in Goethe's works. Cf . 1. 1370. Sarcastic- 
ally Thoas contrasts himself with Tantalus, the son of Zeus. 

503 ff. Sd^ hin ritt SRenfil^, viz. I am but human and am 
irritated when my purposes are crossed. The king has 
regained his composure and says this in excuse of his former 
ungenerous remark, but he cuts short the interview, fearing 
that he might again be carried away by anger. — ^The king's 
command to restore the human sacrifices is not merely a 
threat. He means what he says. Arkas informed us that 
only with great difficulty had Iphigenia been able through 
her power of gentle persuasion to induce the king to abolish 
the human sacrifices. Now that his suit is rejected, the 
spell of Iphigenia's beneficent influence is broken, and he 
readily reverts to the old reasons for continuing the cruel 
practice. Although he formerly admitted that Iphigenia 
brought blessing to his land (cf. 11. 281 ff.), we may well believe 
him that some discontented people murmured against the 
discontinuance of the human sacrifices and clamored loudly 
for their restoration when his only son and heir had been killed 
in battle (cf. 11. 516 flf.). Disappointed in his hopes, he now 
distrusts the influence of Iphigenia; the demands of the dis- 
contented faction of his people seem now just to him, and so 
he orders the restoration of the human sacrifices. 

516. bie ^bmtn, instead of bte Sitme. The weak form 
occurs quite frequently in the 17th and 18th centuries. 
Goethe uses it often to avoid a hiatus, as here, or for the 
sake of the rime. Cf. Faust Pt. 1, 11. 431, 1633, etc. 

518 f. ntfeti fie • « * itlier miil^, 'hold me responsible for', 
'accuse me of '. 

522 ff. Cf. here the similar thought in Eurip. Iph. Taur»^ 
U.386ff.: 

eyoo ßiev ovv 
Td TavrdXov ^eoiaiv e(TTtduara 
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aitiara Kpivoo, naidoi ya^rai ßopS.^ 
Tovi d*€v^äS*, avrov^ orrai dv^poonoKTovovif 
eis Tffv Beov t6 <pavXov dvatpepeiv doKoo' 
ovöeva ydp mjiai dat/iovoov elvai kukov. 

* Nay, I hold unworthy credence 
The banauet given of Tantalus to the Gods, — 
As though the Gods could savour a chUd's fleshi 
Even so, this folk, themselves man-murderers. 
Chaise on their Goddess their own sin, I ween; 
For I believe that none of Gods is vile.' 

Iphigenia's view of the gods as beneficent is confirmed by 
the action of the drama. CJf. Intr. pp. Ixxxiv-lxxxv. 

523-5. A popular quotation. 

523. In the earlier versions the additional thought occurs: 
i^Skrfdl^nt bie Untetirbifd^ mit Slut unb biefen ift ba^ ^ut ber ^tere 
Sabfair 

529. mit leidet üeiveglid^er Omttmft, because hiunan reason 
is easily swayed by arguments and change of circumstances. 

532. The fact that two strangers have just been seized 
on the shores of Tauris prepares us for the appearance of 
Orestes and Pylades at the beginning of the second act, 
and the command to sacrifice them gives a strong impulse 
to the action of the drama. This command threatens to 
destroy the purifying and civilizing work of Iphigenia in 
Tauris and compel her to act contrary to her deepest religious 
and moral convictions. Moreover, Thoas promised to allow 
her to return home, if an opportunity to do so should ever 
present itself (cf. 11. 293 ff.). Somehow she must get into 
oommunication with her family, but how else is this possible 
except through strangers who may accidentally come to 
the shores of Tauris? — ^and now she is commanded to sacrifice 
all strangers. 

536. rrftel, 'original'; reff|iel»rc(^ä^ifleiS, tootauf bie ©dtttn 
ctnSltecl^l^at, say 'due'. 
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Scene 4. 



The first act ends as it began with a prayer to the goddess 
(cf. note at the end of Scene 1). In the first scene she prayed 
for a return to her fatherland, now she prays that she be 
spared shedding human blood. Her great mental agitation 
is expressed here by the irregular metre. Each line has 
four feet and consists of trochees and dactyls. The endings 
are usually feminine except in 1. 541. The praise of the 
goddess with which this monologue opens and its general 
wise reflections give to it something of the nature of the 
Greek choral ode. Cf. Intr. p. ciii. 

The following is the metre of the first six lines: 

539. — "*-' I — ^—^ " — I — ^-^ ^"-^ I — ^"-^ 

540.— *>--'| — s-^ s-/ 1 — s-/ >-• I — s** '^ 

54i._^l__s-,|— ww|— ; ■ 

542. — ww|— w| — v^w| — w 

543. — ^— ^ I — ^-^ ^— ^ I — ^-^ ^"-^ I — ^-^ 

538 ff. She refers here to her own rescue by Diana in 
Aulis. 

540. elmett, here = gef ül^Ilof en, o^ne S^etlnal^me, 'inexorable'. 
©efd^^-Sd^al. The conception here of Diana wresting 
Iphigenia from the very arms of inexorable Fate is, strictly 
speaking, not in accord with the Greek notion of the 
supremacy of Fate, whose decrees cannot be changed even 
by the gods themselves. But probably the poet simply 
intends to express here in a forcible way Iphigenia's faith 
in the great power of her patron goddess. When her death 
seemed inevitable in Aulis, the goddess rescued her, and 
so she may help her again in her present critical situation. 

543. bir gttt bünft, for the older and more correct bic^ 
bünft. Cf. 11. 718 and 1415. 

546-8. These lines were added in the final version. Cf. 
here Goethe's poem An den Mond (1778), 11. 3-8. Goethe 
frequently experienced the soothing effect of the light of 
the moon and expressed it in his poetry. 
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5i9. fiti|alte toom Olttt; entJ^alten is here used in the sense 
of ahffalim or fernl^atten. So also in Luther. Cf . Eurip. Iph. 
Taur., 1. 994: 

<T<payf}S T€ yap aff^ X^^P dieaXXd^ai/iev ar, 

* So of thy slaughter shall my hands be dean.' 

551. gttfftQtg, here in the sense of unabftd^tKcl^. 

552. troiurig-tttttoiQigeti, a compound coined by Goethe. 
The poet means here a person who against his will (untDillig, 
Latin invitus) is obliged to kill a man, and is thereby cast 
into sorrow (traurig). Transl. 'reluctant and sorrowing'. 
For similar bold compounds cf. 11. 1005, 1189, 1345. 

553. 939fe ®timbeti, viz. the times of dejection when a 
spirit of self-criticism comes upon man. — fd^recftit, sc. i^iu 

554 fif. Iphigenia's firm belief in the goodness and for- 
^veness of the gods stands out in marked contrast to the 
pessimistic view of the nature of the gods held by the other 
members of her family. Cf. Intr. pp. Ixxxiv-lxxxv. 

555. SSeit lierÜreitete, probably suggested by the Homeric 
KoXvaneptfi, 'wide-spread' (cf. Odyssey XI, 1. 365, and Iliad 
II, 1. 804). ®ef(^Iedtter ber aRenfd^eti; cf. the Homeric y^^oi 
dvdpdoy (Iliad XII, 1. 23). 

557 ff. bem Sterüüd^ett; note the antithesis to bie Unfterblic^en 
in 1. 554. iooQett i^m gerne. . . loffeu, 'they willingly grant 
and permit him for a while to enjoy with them the de- 
lightful aspect of their own eternal heaven '. CJf . here the 
Ekctra of Euripides, 11. 1349 ff. 

Act II, Scene 1. 

The friendship of Orestes and Pylades was proverbial in 
antiquity. The drama of Euripides and almost all the 
French and German dramas treating the Orestes theme 
develop at great length the extraordinary nobility of this 
friendship. — We may assume that Orestes and Pylades have 
at the command of Thoas been brought to the grove of the 
temple to be sacrificed by the priestess. They are both 
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fettered, and the guards who have brought them in, have 
remained behind so that they do not appear upon the stage. 
The scene in its situation and sentiments has some points 
of resemblance to the scene between Admetus and Hercules 
in Wieland's Alceste, Act III, Scene 4. CJf. Intr. p. civ. 

561 ff. Orestes, overburdened by the consciousness of his 
guilt incurred through the murder of his mother, welcomes 
death as a release from his torments. 

562. toirb mrfote @eele fiiüa, because the Furies, not bemg 
allowed to enter the sacred grove of the temple, have for 
the time being ceased to torture him. 

563. C^ioQfii; the inflectional ending with proper names 
often occurs in the 18th century, but is very unusual to-day. 
Cf. 11. 49 and 722. 

564. Mai^egeifter, viz. Furies, who began to pursue Orestes 
inmiediately after the murder of his mother Clytsemnestra* 
They were three in number, Tisiphone, Alecto and M^sera, 
were descended from the old gods, and lived in the lower world. 
Originally they were regarded as the avengers of every 
moral law of the universe, whether committed by gods or men. 
Later on their sphere of action was restricted to the family, 
and they inexorably pursued and avenged every wrong done 
to the sacred ties of family, and especially the murder of 
kindred. They had brazen feet so that they were tireless 
in their pursuit. Their features were hideous, expressing 
wild lust for the blood of their victims; their hair was made 
of serpents. Escape from them was impossible, for with their 
tireless energy they could always reach their human prey. 
With torch swung on high they pursued their victim, until 
they destroyed him or drove him to madness. The ancients 
feared even to mention their names and used circumlocution 
for that purpose. (Cf . Eurip. Orestes, 11. 408 ff.) Goethe calls 
them by various names, viz. bic Untcrirbifd^en fll. 581, 727), 
i&öacngeiftct (1. 629), and Satben (1. 588). Their terrible 
appearance and their dread offices are most effectively 
described in the Eumenides of iEschylus. 

569-570. This pessimistic interpretation of the oracle of 
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Apollo is quite characteristic of his present dejected frame 
of mind. Hans Morsch has pointed out the striking resem- 
blance between this passage and the following lines of Johann 
Elias SchlegeFs drama Geschwister auf Taurien (1737), III, 4: 

3a, «P^dbug, bu l^aft SRed^t S^dn SluS^tud^ ift erfüllet. 

ia« @nbe meinet !Rot 

ginb* id^ im 2:em\)el l^ier, obgleich burd^ meinen 2:ob. 

Cf. Morsch, Vorgeschichte von Goethe^s Iphigenie in Viertel- 
jahrschrift für Litter cUurgeschichte, Vol. IV, p. 88. See also 
Intr. pp. xxxvi flf. 

571. eine ®Btter|imb, referred by some to Apollo, whom 
Orestes now regards as the cause of all his misfortunes, for it 
was Apollo who commanded him to murder his mother in 
order to avenge his father. But in view of the next line it 
seems better to refer the word to the Furies, who have been 
pursuing and torturing him ever since he murdered his mother. 

574. VUretUf @n!el, may refer to both Orestes and Pylades, 
for both were grandsons of Atreus, but from what follows 
it appears that Orestes refers to himself. 

576. ioie meine H^nen; he refers to Atreus, who was 
murdered by -^gisthus, the only surviving son of Thyestes, 
and possibly also to Pelops, who was slain by his father 
Tantalus, but afterward restored to life. Cf. Intr. pp. xii 
and xiv. 

577. Sommertobe, a compound coined by Goethe. 

579. im bertoorfneit SStnfel, 'in a wretched or despicable 
comer', as opposed to a glorious death upon the battlefield 
as is worthy of a hero. 

580. ^er na^bertoonbte aReud^elmorber, viz. iE^hus, who 
was the cousin of Agamemnon (see genealogical table) and 
who with the help of Cljrtaemnestra ensnared and killed 
Agamemnon in the bath. Cf. 11. 891-900. 

581 fif. The thought of the murder of Agamemnon by 
-^gisthus naturally recalls to him his own murder of Cly- 
taemnestra, and, seized by this terrible memory, he thinks 
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that he agam sees the Furies, and begs them to desist. The 
description of the Furies in this passage and in 11. 1052 ff. 
was doubtless influenced by the Eumenides of ^Eschylus, 
11. 244 ff. (cf. note to 1. 564). But whereas m iEschylus the 
Furies appear bodily upon the stage, they never do so in our 
drama. Goethe conceives them as the avenging spirits 
dwelling within Orestes, creatures of his overwrought fancy, 
which in his intense consciousness of guilt he actually believes 
to see and to hear. Schiller when he undertook the revision 
of the drama in 1802 (cf . Intr. pp. Ixviii ff.) was especially 
dissatisfied with this feature of the play. With his strong 
sense for what was theatrically effective he would have pre- 
ferred the bodily representation of the Furies upon the 
stage. On Jan. 22, 1802, he wrote to Goethe: „Dreft fclbft 
ift ba« Scbenflid^fte im ©anjcn; ol^ne guricn ift fein Dtcft^ ur(s> 
jcy ba bie Utfad^e feine« 3"f*^"^^ "^ w bie 6inne foHt^ ba jtc 
hloi im ©emilt ift, fo ift fein 3wftfl"^ «i«« 8« ^nge unb gu einförmige 
Dual/ ol^ne ©egenftanb." But such a bodily representation of 
the Furies would have ill accorded with the spirit of Goethe's 
play, which Schiller himself characterized very happily in 
the same letter: ,,6eele mdd^e id^ e« nennen, Yoai ben eigentlid^en 
SBorjug babon au^mad^t." 

581. i^r ttntcrirb'fdjen, cf. note to 1. 564. 

582. nat^ brm eiut, to be taken with f)}ütenb l^e^, 1. 584. 
Hr would ordinarily follow the relative bie. Transl. 'Ye 
infernal beings who, like hounds let loose, hunt (me) by 
the scent of the blood which, etc' Goethe here follows 
iEschylus in the conception that the blood of the mother 
which sprinkled Orestes when he conmiitted the murder 
never dries up, but continues to trickle down his steps, 
and thus marks the path for the Furies. Cf . Eumenides, 11. 
244 ff. 

588. Sorben, from Latin larvae 'spectres', viz. tortured 
spirits of evil-doers which occasionally rise in hideous forms 
from Hades, terrifying men. It is therefore fitly used here 
for the Furies. Cf . note to 1. 564. In the first prose version 
we find: „ZatotxK bc3 ©rcbug" 
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502. emmS, here«S5etbanming. After the murder of 
Clytsemnestra Orestes was outlawed and banished from 
Mycenae. Cf . Eurip. Orestes, 11. 46 ff. — ttttfd^itlbigen ®ettiiffeti, 
because Pylades had accompanied his friend and cousin when 
he went to Mycense to commit the murder, and then went 
into voluntary exile with him. However, according to the 
Orestes of Euripides (11. 765-768) Pylades actually assisted 
Orestes in the murder, whereupon his father Strophius drove 
him from home. — Cf. with this passage the following lines 
of Johann Elias Schliers Geschwister auf Taurien, Act III, 
Sc. 4: 

„%xx bu, mein trcu[ter ^eunb, l)erHtterft tntt baS 6ter&ctt. 
Sld^, Ivanim mu^ td^ btd^ dugltid^ mit mir bexbetben.'' 

See note to 11. 569-570. 

593. Line of six feet. — 3^nmerlimb/ viz. Hades. 

598 ff. burd^ bie bertQomten ^fobe • « • oitfjtttoiitbeti, a 
metaphor derived from the legend of Theseus, to whom 
Ariadne gave a clue of thread by which he found his way out 
of the labyrinth in Crete after he had slain the Minotaur. 

601. 34 ^^^ 11^^ ^^ ^<*^* Genien is sometimes used 
in higher diction with the ace. without the preposition to 
emphasize the content of the thought. Cf. 1. 1765. 

606. itnfre Sotfett * . . ali)tt{4neibeti; before sacrificing the 
victim, it was customary to cut off a lock of hair from the 
forehead and bum it on the altar. Cf. Iliad III, 11. 272-273. 

608 ff. Cf. here the encouraging words of Hercules to 
Admetus: 

w^Detn Suftanb jammert mid^, Slbmet, 
gdb fu^Ie beinen ©c^erj. ^^ jur Serjtoeiflunfl ptÄ 
Äetn ebler SWann l^erabl— aSie? toar Slbmet 
Wä^i immer ein S3«re^rer 
$Der ©dtter?— 2Bo ift fein SBertraun 
Sbtfil^eiDlad^?'' 

Wieland, ÄlceaU, III, 4. 
See introductory note to this scene. 

609. lltmiitt, here in the sense of 'despondency'. — jliicl- 
felttb, viz. in the promise of Apollo, 11. 610 ff. Orestes' 
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doubt m the oracle of ApoUo will precipitate the danger 
because m such a frame of mind he wiU do nothmg to avert it. 

610 ff. The utterance of the oracle is here vaguely stated, 
as its exact wordmg is not to be given tiU the end of the 
drama, D. 2113 ff. Pylades lays here special stress upon 
the word Slücfite)^, his meaning being that if the god 
promised help, a return to Greece was tacitly implied. He 
thus tries to dispel Orestes' gloomy interpretation of the 
oracle in 11. 569-570. 

613. This statement does not seem to agree with the 
ambiguity of the words of the oracle in U. 2113 ff. But 
Pylades means to say that it is wrong to attribute' tnfen- 
tym^ ambiguity to the oracles of the gods. In this drama 
It IS human short-sightedness that makes the oracle of 
Apollo seem ambiguous. After Orestes is freed from the 
Peines, he discovers in fe critical moment the real meanmg 
of the oracle and recognizes in it the beneficent purposes of 
Apollo toward him. Cf. 11. 2108 ff. 

615 ff. Cf. the prose version of 1781: Mxi laa bte bunttc 
2)e(Ie be« Men« bon Äinb^ett ox, fc^on urn ba« jarte fym. Unter 
«net 3Ruttet, bie be« abtoefenben ©emo^te toerga^ touc^ ic^ gebrücTt 
herauf. The resemblance of Orestes to his father constantly 
reminded Clytaemnestra of her guUt and so she treated 
him with coldness and reserve. 
620. jHtt, adv.;^th [aft <^. 621). The word indicates here 

«4 S ?°*^"'*' "'"" *'*'' "^'"^ *«'«1"«^ <rf her »other. 
^a. We, temporal, equivalent to toenn or h>a6renb The 
earlier versions read: „\oma. pf twtnte". 

JS:.-T ^T. ^" A"«"^" *" P"'^*"^ *J''"king here of his 
matricide, although he may possibly be refemng to the day 
when his father was murdered. Cf. 11. 63&-6.— Pvlad« 
mten^pts him to turn his thoughts to more cheerful subjects 

o?^^ f.: .T?u' «' »T»'"'^«^«! ^th the consciousness 
L^ I h« thoi^hts irresbtibly revert to the scenes of 
horror so that the efforts of Pylades to cahn him not only 
prove futile, but even deepen his gloom and despair. With 
fine art the poet makes us feel that confession would now 
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have been a relief to him, and t)ius prepares us for the 
great confession in the next act (III, 2), which bursts forth 
with all the violence of long-suppressed emotion. 

629. ^SQettgrifter, viz. Furies. Goethe uses in this drama 
^öUe as synonymous with Hades. Cf . ^ößcnfd^el, 1. 1154. 

632-3. A familiar quotation. 

632. gitieti, here in the sense of tüd^gen. 

636. bii»dg; cf. 1. 644.— ttntotHig, 'against his will', 
'reluctantly', referring to his unnatural death. Cf. note to 
1. 552. Some commentators interpret the word in its usual 
meaning of * indignant ' ; in that case it would refer to Aga- 
memnon's feelings upon discovering the treachery of his 
wife. But this interpretation seems weak in this passage. — 
Crfttl^ Latin word for Hades. Cf . note to 1. 40. 

639. toorbeti, for getvorben; it is the older form of the 
past participle, and unless used as an auxiliary, occurs only 
in poetry. 

641-2. Cf. the words of Fylades in Schlegel's Geschwister 
auf Taurien, III, 4: 

J^ rtuxQ fein attbrdS SeBen, 
SHiS ha& bet ^tmmel trnt mit bir ^ugleid^ gegeben.'' 

644. ^a, to be taken also with ^sflegte, 1. 646. Cf. note 
to 1. 636.— freie @t5tte, for gtetftatt. For the youth of Orestes 
at the court of his uncle Strophius cf. Intr. p. xv. 

650. mit neuem Selien^a great improvement on «tntt neuer 
S^or^eit ", which is the reading of the earlier versions. 

651. 9Rir, wanting in the earlier versions and here intro- 
duced probably for emphasis. * 

652. meiner 9loi; originally bergeffen was followed by 
the genit., a usage which was still quite common in the 
18th century, but gradually the ace. supplanted the genit., 
which is now used only in poetry and in elevated diction. 

654. Cf. Eurip. Ipk. Taur,^ 1. 674, where Pylades says: 

aiaxpbr ^arorro? aov ßXeieeiv ffßa^ 4>äoi. 
* 'Twere base that I live on, when thou art dead.' 
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655. The thought of this line is brought out more clearly 
in the earlier versions: ^^it betncr £tebe ju mit begann bein 
©Icnbr 

656. bus Üngftlid^e, here in the sense of bad ^ngftigenbe, bad 
Bdjfttdivift, bad @ntfe^i(i^. 

662-3. ^erWadjfte/ the first'. Cf. here the line in Cotter's 
drama Orest und Elektra, II, 1, where Orestes exclaims: 

Mm Unglädsftem bergiftet aud^ bdn SeBen." 

Friedrich Wilhelm Gotter was a friend of Goethe, and his 
drama Orest und Elektra, produced in Weimar in 1772, 
was well known to the poet. Traces of its influence are 
perceptible in our drama. Cf . Intr. pp. zxxviii-xxxix. 

665-6. A familiar quotation. 

666 ff. ®roge 3^oien ? Words uttered in a spirit of melan- 
choly and suggesting the thought that the great deeds they 
dreamed of in their youth will never be realized. The 
depressed mood of Orestes makes him see the varied pictures 
of his boyhood da3rs as through a veil, and the elegiac tone 
of his words enhances the pathos of this famous passage. 
Possibly the poet has here in mind his own friendship with 
Karl August during his first years of residence in Weimar. 
There is a suggestion of Rousseau's sentimentalism and his 
devotion to nature in this passage. 

670. Omfi itnb Sauft; both words probably refer to 
physical strength. Some, however, take SSruft in the sense 
of courage, Cf. note to S3nift unb SWatf, 1. 328.— bent 
|o^en H^n^ernt; in the prose versions we find the plural 
«.unfetn ^ffxdfttxn", which shows that Orestes refers here 
to his ancestors in general. The substitution of the sing, 
in the collective sense of 'ancestry' for the plur. is more 
poetic. 

671. fo, refers to the thought of the preceding line, viz. 
like our ancestors. Although Orestes says that in their 
youth they took as their models the strength and prowess 
of their ancestors, his description applies better to such 
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heroes as Hercules, Theseus, or Perseus than to the descend- 
ants of Tantalus. 

673. Unb bontt, sc. menn of 1. 668 with the verbs fa^en 
0. 674), frielten (1. 675) and log (I. 676). 

678-9. Just as the stars seemed to appear to them in ever 
growing numbers as they were gazing upon the vaults of 
heaven, so future deeds of heroism rose innumerable before 
their imagination. 

681-9. To encourage Orestes, whose words imply that 
they had only dreamed of great deeds but had accomplished 
none, Pylades explains that the glorious deeds of past heroes 
as they have been transmitted to posterity owe much of 
their beauty and inspiriting quality to the idealizing process 
of a long series of minstrels. In reality, however, the deeds 
of their ancestors were as laborious and fragmentary as 
their own. Cf . here Schiller's poems Die Ideale^ and Ervartung 
und Erfüllung. 

681. bringt, for the now usual brängt, occurs frequently 
in the 18th century. Cf. Faust, Ft. 1, 1. 495. 

689. Biblical language. Cf. /. Corinthians XIII, 9; Ps, 
XC, 10. For the influence of the Bible upon the thought 
and language of Goethe cf. Goethe- Jahrbuch VIII, 187 ff. 
— eitel, used here in the now obsolete sense of möjtö a\& or 
lautet, 'mere'. It occurs frequently in this sense in 
Luther. — Notice that this line has but three feet. 

694 ff. idrem' Schotten, viz. the idealized forms of our 
ancestors created by poetic fancy, which like the gods 
(göttergleid^) seem to dwell far beyond us upon the highest 
mountain peaks. 

697-700. Meaning: I do not esteem a man whose deeds are 
done not for their own sake but for glory and the approbation 
of the world. You, Orestes, have acted from higher motives, 
and therefore should thank the gods that, while still so 
young (fo friil^), you have been able to accomplish so much 
(fo toiel). Pylades refers to the fact that Orestes avenged 
his father in pursuance, as he believed, of the wishes of the 
gods. The thought of U. 699-700 is more clearly expressed 
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in the prose version: ^Iletn bu barf ft ben ©öttetn teid^lkl^ banten 
für bo«, hHX« fie butdSi bid^, ben Sün^ling, \dpn getan." 

706. It^tt, here in the sense of ^öd^fte. 

707. Sc^Iftc^ter, 'butcher', expresses here Orestes' dis- 
gust at the deed. 

708. bdc^ Dere^rtrn, 'whom, after all, I revered', a 
fine touch not found in the earlier versions. The prose 
version reads : ,,^0^ l^aben fie gum Bd/iadjitx auitttoxm, jum ^KRdxbet 
meinet SJlutter, gum unetl^drten SRod^ unerl^örter Sd^nbtot.*' 
The words were inserted to suggest the filial piety of Orestes, 
which he had to suppress to carry out what he believed to 
be the wishes of the gods. 

710. ^itrc^ i^ren ISinI u. f. m. This expression is lacking 
in the earlier versions and was introduced to suggest 
the motives which induced Orestes to murder his mother 
'whom he after all revered'. The word SBinI, ' hint', 'inti- 
mation', has given rise to much discussion. Fraedrich in 
Zeitschrift für den deutschen Unterricht, Vol. XI, pp. 598-601 , 
refers the word to the recent oracle of Apollo (11. 563 ff .) which 
promised to give to Orestes permanent release from the 
Furies in Tauris. The dejected and pessimistic Orestes finds 
now in his impending death the real meaning of the oracle. 
But it is highly improbable that Orestes should refer to the 
utterance of the oracle (stated in 11. 2113 ff.), the meaning 
of which seems to him now quite clear (cf. 11. 563-570), as 
SBinl. Moreover, the context clearly indicates that he is 
here thinking not of his impending death, but of the murder 
of (ülytaemnestra and all the terrible sufferings which it 
entailed. Therefore some critics (e.g. Kern, Althaus, and 
others) interpret SBinf as referring to the command of Apollo 
to Orestes to murder his mother. According to the Greek 
tragedians such an express command was given by Apollo 
(cf. Intr. p. xv), but Orestes, after executing it, nevertheless 
became a prey to the Furies. So we find in the drama of 
iElschylus a glaring contradiction between the command of 
the god and the sufferings of Orestes, for, whether Orestes 
obeyed or disobeyed the command, punishment was sure to 
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follow. Cf. Intr. p. xxii. Such a command of Apollo, which 
must inevitably involve Orestes in sin and suffering, would 
have been incompatible with the fundamental religious views 
of Goethe's drama that the gods were wise, beneficent, 
and just (cf. 11. 522 fif. and note). Besides, nowhere in the 
drama is there any mention of such an express command of 
the oracle. We must therefore interpret SffiinI as referring 
to Orestes' gloomy belief that the gods expected him to 
avenge his father by killing his mother. Orestes, notwith- 
standing his natural feelings of piety for his mother, murdered 
her because, according to the religious views of his time, 
he believed that it was his sacred duty to do so. That no 
express command of Apollo is here implied is seen in Orestes' 
full confession of his crime to Iphigenia in U. 1015 ff., where 
not a word is said about a command of the oracle. — ^|tt 
®ni]ib' gerichtet, because by doing that which he believed to 
be his sacred duty he became a prey to the Furies. — Cf. 
here the words of Admetus to Hercules in Wieland's Alceste 
III, 4: 

„^, grcunbl 6ie (bie ©otter) l^oben mid^ 
SkirtDorfenl l^örten nid^ mein giel^nl" 

See Intr. p. civ. 

711. @ie « « • gerichtet; e§ auf tttoai x\ä)tm, is uncommon in 
modem German; we should now say auf ttmai abfeilen, 'to 
aim at something ', often in the bad sense ' to have a design 
against something', as here. Transl. 'They (the gods) are 
bent upon the ruin of the house of Tantalus '. 

713 ff. A much quoted passage. The sentiments here 
are modem and not Greek, and well express the ideals of 
humanity of Goethe and many of his contemporaries. 

717. lEl erH now unusual for e« bererbt pd^. The earlier 
versions have: »Segen ift etbltd^, nid^t glud^". 

720. het im8 ittthttbi; betberben was formerly both strong 
and weak; the strong form was used intransitively, the 
weak transitively, as here. Since the 18th century the 
weak form occurs rarely, the strong form being used both 
transitively and intransitively, but in the present instance 
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we should now usually say bet un3 in« SSerbetben ftüQt. 
Orestes refers to the fact that they have been captured and 
brought to the temple to be sacrificed at the altar of the 



721 if. Cf. here the address of Hercules to Admetus in 
Wieland's Akeste III, 4. Hercules like Pylades tries to raise 
the courage of his despondent friend with the following 
words: 

»greunb, jlpeifle nid^I 

mii ^etfule« toerftmd^t, 

3)a3 tt)itb etfraücnl 

S^uf beinen ^ut gurüdl 

SMe ® otter n)alten! 

3^r Seifall ift bet ^ußenb 6olb; 

©le jinb ben gtommen l^olb 

Unb toerben bein ^fd^ia 

S3alb umgeftalten." 

713-17. A very popular quotation. 
721. ertoarte, used here in the sense of toarte or toatte 
t^ ab* 

722 fif. Qringft bu bie @c^toefter u. f. to. Note the ambiguous 
words of the oracle. Since Orestes and Pylades could not 
know of the existence of Iphigenia in Tauris, but believed 
that she was sacrificed in Aul is, they naturally interpreted 
the word Sd^efter to refer to the sister of Apollo, viz. to the 
image of Diana which was to be captured and brought to 
Delphi. In the Iphigenia of Euripides the image of the 
goddess, ayaXjLta OeaJ, is clearly referred to in the oracle of 
Apollo. Cf. note to 11. 610 ff. 

723. ^el|i^i, Greek JeXipoi, a small town of Phocis at 
the foot of Mount Parnassus and six miles from the Corinthian 
Gulf. It was world-renowned as the seat of the oracle of 
Pythian Apollo. In all the earlier versions Goethe wrote 
^elJ)l^o«, a form used also by Götter and Count Friedrich von 
Stolberg. According to Euripides the statue was to be 
brought to Athens. It has been suggested that this deviation 
from Euripides may be due to Goethe's intention to write 
another Iphigenia drama the scene of action of which 
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was to take place in Delphi, where Iphigenia and Orestes 
were to arrive after leaving Tauris. Cf . note to 1. 49, also 
Kuno Fischer, Goethes Iphigenie, pp. 14-15. 

724. bad tM hentt, viz. the civilized Greeks as contrasted 
with the barbarous Scythians. 

729. gentli'gett; genil^ig is now obsolete, but in older 
German and in the 18th century it was frequently used for 
rul^ig. 

738. feltfam, ' by strange accident '. 

739. gejiounget!, viz. by the gods. The very fact that 
they have been captured and brought to the very shrine of the 
sacred image, seems to the optimistic Pylades a sure sign 
that the gods intend to help them in their dangerous under- 
taking. 

740. fUttt, here"!Ratf(i^(ug. 
742-3. A familiar quotation. 

744-5. For the atonement of serious crimes the gods fre- 
quently required the execution of some very difficult and 
, dangerous tasks for the benefit of humanity. Such, for 
instance, were the labors of Hercules, Perseus, and others. 
In the same way Pylades interprets the mission of Orestes in 
Tauris. Cf. Schiller's Kampf mit dem Drachen, 11. 74 fif., and 
see Intr. pp. xviii-xix. 

746. ettbett, here for tooUenben. Cf. note to 1. 64. 

750. bdtt meiner fc^toeren ^tirtt, a great improvement upon 
the earlier versions, which have „toon meiner ©ecle". The 
change was probably made with reference to ben ©d^inbel 
of the following line. 

751 ff. Cf . note to 1. 582. 

757. il^ttrien, has here three syllables. 

762. muffen, for the Latin form of the Greek Odysseus, 
cf. note to I. 40. The character of Pylades as conceived 
by Goethe actually resembles that of Odysseus in shrewdness 
and in fertility of resources when danger is imminent. We 
find a similar conception of his character in Euripides. Cf 
Orestes, 11. 1403 ff. 

763-7. A much-quoted passage. 
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764 f. Sem • • . na^nMitt, ' whom he emulates in his 
laborious ascent to Olympus'. Pylades seems to have here 
Hercules in mind, who after his death was admitted to 
Olympus. Gf. here the words of Hercules in Wieland's 
Alceste III, 3: 

«XHttd^ nie etJ^örte, burd^ ben @rbenf5l^neR 
SSerf aote ^aten joü, o SSatet ^eud, 
?Dein 6ol^n ben SBeg f\d) jum Dft?mj)u8 dffnen." 

766. A similar sentiment is expressed by Od3rsseus in the 
Philoctetes of Sophocles, 11. 108 ff.: 

NE, ovK alcrxpov rjyei dfjra rd ^evSrj Xeyeiv; 
Od, OVK, ei TO a-GO^TJvai ye to itevBoi (pepei. 

* Ne. Thou thinkest it no shame, then, to speak falsehoods? 
Od. No, if the falsehood brings deliverance.' 

Jebb'B Transl. 

768. In his straightforwardness and love of truth Orestes 
resembles his bister Iphigenia. Cf. 11. 1405 fiF. and Intr. pp. 
Ixxxvii and c. 

772-3. Cf. U. 122 ff. 

774. lEitt relnel grrj, not found in the earlier versions, and 
inserted to emphasize the reputation of Iphigenia among 
the Taurians. 

777. Vlma^onm, a m3rthical race of warlike women who 
are supposed to have dwelt on the coast of the Black Sea in 
the region of the river Thermodon in Asia Minor, and hence 
opposite to the kingdom of Thoas. They played a prominent 
role in the Trojan war when, under their queen Penthesilea, 
they came to the assistance of the Trojans. 

779. Hc^tel Wel«^, ' bright (gentle) sway*, viz. her humane 
activity among the Taurians. 

781. (reite 9}ac^i»bie ftd^ üBeraHl^in berhettenbe 9{ad^t, hence 
' far-extending night \ The darkness of the curse enveloping 
Orestes extends so far that it has cast its deep shadows 
even upon the gentle sway of the priestess, for she has 
been ordered in their case to resume the long-discontinued 
human sacrifices. 
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782. fromme ^litigier, because it springs from the belief 
Üiat human sacrifices are demanded by the goddess. 
791-3. A much-quoted passage. 
7d3. liiie-cbenfotme. 

Scene 2. 

After 800. &t nlmmi il|m bie Stttktn aB. Pylades is 
unfettered by the priestess because he is to be sacrificed to 
Diana, and it was regarded as a good omen if the victims 
were led to the altar without apparent constraint. Cf. 11. 
926-930. So also in the drama of Euripides Iphigenia 
commands the attendants of Orestes and Pylades, 11. 469-470: 

' Unbind the strangers' hands, 
That, being hallowed, they be chamed no more.' 

Cf. also Maria Stuart, 11. 2132-3. 

802. liimbm ah, subjimctive of wish. — m^, refers to 
both captives. She still hopes in some way to be able to 
save the strangers. 

803-4. A familiar quotation. Cf. a similar sentiment in 
the PhUocteies of Sophocles (11. 234-235). When Neoptole- 
mus addresses Philoctetes in Greek, the latter exclaims: 
00 <f)iXraror {pcorrf/ia, ^ev rd Kai Xaßetv 
Kp6a<p%eyßa roiovaS^ dvdpoi er xfiovat fiaKp^, 

' O well-loved sound! Ah that I should indeed be greeted 
by such a man, after so long a time!' 

Jebb'B Transl. 

The whole situation here has also some resemblance to the 
scene in Odyssey VI, 11. 149 if., where Odysseus stands in rapt 
admiration before Nausicaa and implores her help. The 
language of Pylades here has a Homeric coloring. 

810. htbn, the old form of the genit., now used only in 
poetry. 

814. gihtergld^e, cf. note to 1. 45. 

824 fiF. The fictitious story told here by Pylades has a 
distinct purpose. From the point of view of Pylades, who 
has consciously chosen Odysseus as his model of cautious, 
circumspect conduct, it seems wisest to conceal their birth 
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and country until he becomes better acquainted with the 
real character of the priestess. His chief aim now is to 
arouse her sympathy, and fearing that she might shrink 
from a man who murdered his mother, he invents a story 
which has but a general resemblance to the real facts. He 
thus prepares the way for the next scene, in which Orestes him- 
self reveals to the priestess his identity and his past life. — 
Vitf Streia ftnb ioir; in giving Crete as their birthplace Pylades 
follows the example of Odysseus, who, in the fictitious. stories 
he tells of himself, claims Crete three time as his birthplace. 
Cf . Odyssey XIII, U. 256 ff., XIV, II. 199 ff., and XIX, U. 172 fif. 
Moreover, since Crete was far distant, had a mixed population, 
and was divided into a niunber of independent principalities 
(cf. Mrmd III, 1. 106), he avoids being discovered in his de- 
ception. — ^bel Hbraftö; in the 18th century the inflected forms 
of the genit. of proper names after a definite article were still 
quite common. Cf. SMe Seiben be« jungen SBertl^erö. In 
SchlegePs drama Geschwister auf Taurien, I, 4, Orestes also 
relates a fictitious story to Iphigenia about his past life and 
fortunes. 

831. bei lOoteri ihafi»ber fcafttge or madige SSatet, a con- 
scious imitation of the Homeric iV, ßiif, or aBevoi with the 
genit. of the proper name. Cf. Iliad II, 1. 658, 1. 666, and 
V, 1. 781. 

832. imfSidt, older form for ^uxM, still occurring in 
poetry. 

839. ber ^el^i^ifc^e, cf. note to 1. 723. 

840-41. Note his guarded and incomplete statement of 
the oracle of Apollo. Cf. 11. 722 ff. and 2113 ff. His purpose 
here is to intimate to the priestess that she would act against 
the will of the gods if she killed them. Wishing to arouse 
sjrmpathy and confidence, Pylades naturally refrains from 
mentioning to the unknown priestess that Apollo commanded 
them to bring 'the sister* back to Greece. 

844. fjlel Xroia? The casual reference of Pylades to Troy 
in 11. 831-2 is the occasion of this question. The words 
Xtuxtx ''SRana addressed to a stranger indicate her eager 
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interest in the war in which her father played a leading 
part. 

845. ®l liegt, 'it lies', viz. in ruins. The brevity of this 
answer is due to the fact that he wishes to return at once 
to the subject of their rescue, which is now uppermost in his 
mind. 

846 f. a. note to 11. 840-41. 

849 if. fc^one feiner u. \. tt).; in older German and in 
classic poetry fd^onen is as a rule followed by the genit. In 
modem prose it is followed by the ace. — Pylades, fearing 
that the straightforward Orestes (cf. 1. 768) might reveal 
to her his whole past, tries to impress upon her the danger of 
questioning him too much. 

856. @o grog, cf. note to 1. 118. 

857. She wishes a full answer to her question in 1. 844. 
In the earlier versions we read: «SBetoife eS, big bu meinet 
S^eugier genug getan." 

858 ff. Note that Iphigenia herself related to Thoas the 
story of the house of Tantalus up to her experience in Aulis. 
Now Pylades in a very natural way resumes the story of the 
fortunes of her family at the point where she left off. 

858. ^le l|0^e ^tatii, cf . Homeric ainv nroXie^pov, See 
also Nestor's account of the Trojan war in Odyssey III, 11. 109- 
200. 

861. tmfrer fRtfttn, cf. Homeric apiarT/e?, 

862. IBarÜoren: the Greeks called all non-Greek peoples 
'barbarians' (ßdpßapoi), viz. foreigners. The Greek tragic 
poets applied the term also to the Trojans, as -Goethe does 
here. 

863. nc^iQ; Achilles is naturally mentioned first, for he 
was the foremost hero in the Trojan war, far-famed for his 
strength and beauty. According to one tradition he was 
killed in an assault upon the gates of Troy by an arrow of 
Paris directed by Apollo. For his relation to Iphigenia cf. 
Intr. p. xxviii. — mit feinem fd^önen ^ttuntit, viz. Patroclus, 
whose beautiful eyes are mentioned in the Iliad XXIII, 1. 66. 
He was slain in battle by Hector. Cf . Iliad XVI. 
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864. <i9tterBiIber « (S^dttergeftalten and refers to their supreme 
beauty. Cf. gottergleid^en of 1. 45 and note. 

865. ^alomebel, son of Nauplius of Eubcea, a man 
reputed for wisdom and bravery. Odysseus, whose hostility 
he had incurred, accused him of treason and incited the 
Greeks to stone him to death. Cf. Euripides, Iphigenia in 
Avlia, 1. 198, and Orestes, 1. 433. — üjnj XtlmsmA, 'Ajax, son 
of Telamon', in imitation of the Greek ^/"a? 6 TeXa/ioovoi. 
Next to Achilles he was the strongest hero among the Greeks 
who fought before Troy. When the arms of the dead 
Achilles, which were to be given to the bravest warrior, were 
adjudged to Odysseus, Ajax was so mortified that he became 
insane and put an end to his life. The drama of Sophocles, 
AjaXf treats of his insanity and death. 

866. bei lOoterlonbel Sag, ' the light or sun of their father- 
land ', viz. they never returned home again. The phrase is 
an imitation of the Homeric voarißiov yuafi, 

867-69. Lines spoken by Iphigenia apart. 

869. lieBel ^tti, 'my heart', a literal translation of the 
Homeric tpiXov KTfp or <ptXov rfvop. Cf. 1. 923. 

870-71. Cf. Odyss&y V, 11. 306 f., and JEneid 1, 1. 94. 

872. toitfte ^^xtdvx, viz. dangers at sea, such as befell 
Menelaus, Odysseus, and the Locrian Ajax on their return 
from Troy. — ein troitrig ^ttbe, refers to the murder of Aga- 
memnon. 

874. @{n feinbHi^ aufgeBrai^ter i&M, 'a god in hostile 
anger*. The poet may have here in mind the anger of 
Pallas Athena with the Locrian Ajax, who on the night of the 
sack of Troy tore away the priestess Cassandra from the 
altar of the goddess and then overturned her statue. As 
punishment for this offense his ship was wrecked at Cape 
Caphareus. 

880 ff. Pylades purposely relates Agamemnon's death in a 
manner which cannot lay him open to the suspicion that 
he is at all interested in the house of Atreus. 

884 f. BefSnMifi bergcBett!? u. f. hj., viz. fam^Dft betgeben« gegm 
icn ©inbrud bcS uncth>artctcn, ungel^eurcn 2ßort3. 
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886. f^rntnliei, here in the sense (Skiftfrmnbed (Greek 
4«Vo5), as the prose version shows. 

887. na^haüi^ »^atö !Ra#arin« 

888 f. Cf. the Antigone of Sophocles, 1. 277. 

892. f^din 9ah, to be taken with flieg in the next line. 
In the earlier versions we find au8 bem S5abe fteigenb. — 
tmuidi unb nil|ig are postpositive adjectives modifying bet 
Äönig. According to the Odyssey XI, U. 409 ff., iEgisthus and 
Clytaemnestra killed him after a feast. 

894 f . tin faltenreich . • . ®etoelie, ' a garment with many 
folds, which artfully entangled itself '. This description of 
Agamemnon's murder was doubtless influenced by iEschylus. 
Cf. his Agamemnon, 11. 1382-3 (Dindorf's Text): 

aitetpov aßi<t>iß\rj<rTpov y Goanep ixMaor 
leepia-rtxt^o), nXovrov ez/iaroi KaKov, 

'I threw around him a net, fastened at the ends, like one 
used for inclosing fishes, — a robe of fatal costliness.' 
a. also ChoephorcB, 11. 493-4: 

OP.: KeSat? dxoi^XKevToi? oO' '^p&Brf?, itctrep. 
HA. : al&xpoo^ re ßovXevToiatv ev KaXv/i/iaatv. 

Orestes: When you were caught, my father, in shackles not 

forged in brass. 
Electra: Yea, in a coverlet devised for your dishonor. 

Foley's Translation. 

Cf. also the Electra of Euripides, 11. 154 ff. 

898 f . flying Mgiftli i^n. Goethe here deviates from the 
account of iEschylus according to which Clytaemnestra 
herself slew her husband. Cf. Intr. p. xxii. 

899-900. HerlyuOt . . . gurfi. This sentence is lacking in 
the earlier versions. It is most natural to refer betl^ünt to 
11. 894-6. Agamemnon did not die a hero's death in the 
open battlefield, but toetl^üllt, viz. enveloped in the many 
folds of the garment which prevented him from seeing his 
enemy and defending himself. Sprenger (Zeitschrift für den 
deutschen Unterricht, IV, 373 f.), however, suggests that 
Goethe had here in mind the custom of ancient heroes to 
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cover tbeir faces before receiving the d^th-stroke, as it is 
represented by Shakspeare in Julius Ctrsar, Act V, Scene 3, 
where Caaaiua directs liis slave Pindarus aa follows: 

' here take thou the hilts; 
And when my face is covered, as 'tis now. 
Guide I lion the aword/ 

But the whole context of the passage, especially the situation 
in 11. 894-6, does not favor this interpretation. — ®\n% )U bril 
Xottn, cf. the Greek eh *Aidao do/iovS ßaiveiv, 

903. tine üBfe Sitft, ' an illicit passion'. 

904 ff. Goethe here follows the Greek tragic poets who, 
wishing to extenuate Clytaenmestra's guilt, represented her 
deed as prompted by her desire to avenge herself upon 
Agamemnon because he allowed her favorite daughter 
Iphigenia to be sacrificed in Aulis. Cf. the Agamemnon of 
iEschylus, 11. 217-238, the EUctra of Sophocles, 11. 527 ff., 
and the Electra of Euripides, 1. 29. Also the French and 
German dramas ascribe to Clytaemnestra the same motive 
for her crime. Cf. La Grange-Chancel, III, 6; Cr^billon, 
I, 4; and Götter, II, 5. For Iphigenia's attitude toward 
her father cf. note to 1. 424. 

918, note, ftc^ tier^üHmb; as it is not becoming for the 
priestess to betray her agitated feelings, she draws her veil 
over her head and departs in order to recover her self-posses- 
sion. So also Timanthes (about 400 b.c.) in his celebrated 
picture of Iphigenia's sacrifice in Aulis represented Aga- 
memnon as standing aside, with covered face, so as not to be 
obliged to look upon the sacrifice of his daughter. The 
ancient artist used this device to avoid representing the 
mental agony of a hero who was to lead the Greek hosts 
against Troy. Cf. Lessing's fine discussion of this picture 
in Laokoon, Chap. II. See also Odyssey VIII, 11. 83 ff. 

919 ff. Cf. here Eurip. Iph. Taur., 11. 660 ff. 

r/5 ecrrlv 7f vedvii; ooi*EX\TfyiK(3? 
dvrfpe^^ y'ißai rovi r ey IXiop icoyov^ 
roaroy r ^Axcttdoy Toy r ey oiooyoi'i <ro<p6v 
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KdXxocvr '^;frAA.f coS r ovojna, Kai rdv a-BXtov 
*AyaM€/iyoy ooi mKreipev ffpoora re ße 
yvraxKa natddi t, 

*Who is the maiden? With how Greek a heart 
She asked us of the toils in Ilium, 
The host's home-coming, Kalchas the wise seer 
Of birds, Achilles' name. How pitied she 
Agamenmon's wretched fate, and questioned me 
Touching his wife, his children!* 

923. ^ier^er tierlaitft; in the versions of 1779 and 1780 
irXHttd^ Stlatoetei'' is added. He thinks that she may have 
been captured by pirates or taken prisoner in war. — ^lie^el 
§er), cf. note to 1. 869. 

Act III, Scene 1. 

We must assume that, while Iphigenia withdrew to recover 
her self-possession, Pylades went to his friend to inform 
him of his interview with the priestess and of her deep 
interest in the fate of Agamemnon. It is not clear why 
Orestes appears here without Pylades; in the drama of 
Euripides they appear before the priestess together. Possibly 
Pylades sent out his friend to meet Iphigenia alone in the 
hope that Orestes, as the more unfortunate one, may the 
more effectively work upon her sympathies. However 
this may be, the poet deemed it necessary that Orestes and 
Iphigenia meet alone, so that the recognition scene may 
develop fully and naturally without the help or interference 
of the worldly Pylades. 

926 ff. Pylades informed Iphigenia of the misfortunes and 
sufferings of his friend, and asked her to treat him with 
forbearance (cf. 11. 848-855). She accordingly addresses 
him with much more sympathy than she did Pylades. — 
brine Oattbe, cf . note to 1. 800. 

927. fc^nirr^Üc^tnir viz. more painful than captivity, 
namely death. 

928 ff. 3)ie %x^W . . . ift iote ber le^te Kc^te SeBenKKdf 
U« f • lo* It is a common experience that sick people when 
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on the point of death often show ar remarkable lucidity of 
spirit, which like the last flickering of light may be regarded 
as 'death's herald'. Cf, Romeo and Juliet V, 3, 11. 88-90: 

' How oft when men are at the point of death 
Have they been merry! which their keepers call 
A lightning before death.' 

d32. i%x, viz. Orestes and Pylades. 
934-6. ninnaiü»**.)iiirf ••*nirr^«it)rt**.1ierfilhrfit* Cf.note 
to 1. 606. 
939. SoIgfHtt, for Sflad^olöerin. CJf. note to 1. 161. 

941. ber leftte, 'the lowest'. 

942. OatergBtter, formed after the Greek ^eoi narp^ot^ 
'the household gods' which were placed on the hearth as 
symbols of domestic peace. This hearth was the altar before 
which all members of the family, including the slaves, assem- 
bled for worship or for any act requiring religious consecra- 
tion. — fhreifif/ 'barely touched in passing', hence who was 
but distantly connected with the family. 

946. Hon Altern %tt, viz. im SSatetl^aufe. 

948. SRtt nnter, fi^ihter Hoffnung; Iphigenia thinks that 
the two Greek strangers who came to Tauris at the express 
command of Apollo may give her the long-prayed-for oppor- 
tunity of returning to Greece. 

951. glfic^ finer ^immlifc^m; these words indicate the im- 
pression which the manner and personality of Iphigenia have 
made upon Orestes. Cf. 11. 814 and 1127, and Intr. p. Izxxvii. 

952. ^tt foQft mic^ lennm; note the significant ambiguity 
of this expression by which the poet hints at the coming 
recognition. Cf. also 932 fiF. and 941 ff. Iphigenia, feeling 
instinctively drawn to Orestes, is less reserved toward him 
than she was toward Pylades. When the latter in 11. 813 f. 
asked about her descent, she gave him an evasive answer. — 
3e^0, an archaic form for je^, now used only in poetry. 

956. fhtrnm empfing, in contrast to the loud joy and 
triumph with which the other returning heroes may have 
been greeted. Cf. 11. 872-4. 

958-964. These lines are wanting in the earlier versiona 
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and show unmistakably the influence of classic art upon the 
poet. Cf. Intr. pp. Ixi ff. 

960 ff . The conception here of Olympus as the abode of 
heroes is not antique, for only a few heroes like Hercules, 
Theseus, Castor and Pollux were after death admitted to 
Oljrmpus. 

964. For Iphigenia's veneration for her father cf. note to 
U. 401 «. 

966. I^ratteti, an old weak genit. sing. Cf. note to 1. 24. 

967. Sell hh u. f. to. It is to be noted that, whereas 
Iphigenia tried to conceal her agitation in the presence of 
Pylades (cf. note to 1. 918), she gives full expression to her 
pain before Orestes. Cf. note to 1. 952. 

968 ff. XtttdaU (Snltl, viz. Atreus and Thyestes. The 
simile drawn here is between the dissemination of destructive 
weeds through the scattering of their seeds and the constant 
propagation of crime in the race of Tantalus through the 
spirit of hate engendered in the family by Atreus and Thyestes. 
In the prose version of 1781 this thought is expressed as 
follows: ^6o ffahtn Zantali @nfcl ben glud^, flleid^ einem un- 
t>erttIgBaren Un!raut mit boQer ^anb gefat, unb jebem i^ret jtinber 
toieber einen ÜKörber gut ehnßen SBed^felhmi ergeugt" For the 
crimes of Atreus and Thyestes and their children cf. Intr. pp. 
xiii-xiv. Cf. also Schiller's Piccolomini, 11. 2452--3. 

970. tofifte ^Sttliier; h)üft is used here in the South German 
sense of tmbemdtitg, J^a^Itd^, datftig. 

972 f . ^m IHnbelfinbmt u. f. to., ominous words appl3ring 
not only to Orestes but also to Iphigenia herself, who will 
soon discover in the stranger she has been commanded to 
sacrifice her own brother. 

977 f. ^al ^dlbe IHnb; these words were added in the 
final version and refer to Iphigenia's last hnpression of 
Orestes when she was brought by her mother to Aulis. 
Orestes was then a child in arms. Cf. Eurip. Iph, Taut,, 
1. 834.— BefHnimt M ©uteri «ftc^er bereinjt )tt fein. These words 
are not to be interpreted as indicating that Iphigenia ap- 
proves or justifies the practice of revenge. Such an inter- 
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pretation would be inconsistent with her religious and moral 
convictions. She refers here merely to the prevailing views 
of her countrymen according to which the son had to 
avenge the murder of his father. Cf. note to 1. 710. She 
probably thinks here only of the murder of iEgisthus by 
Orestes, for in 1. 998 she implies that she expected Cly- 
taemnestra to commit suicide. Cf . note to 11. 1000 ff. 

978 f. I0k ift Otfft u. f. YD. She fears that . ^Egisthus, to 
escape the revenge of Orestes, may have slain him. The 
prose version of 1781 reads: ^ie ift bed großen ©tantmeS le^te 
?5flanje, ben SRorbgefmnten ein auffeimenber gefa^rltc^ SRod^, toic 
ift Dreft bem ©d^edendtag* entgangen?" 

980. bei nuenutl Steven; Avemus, now called Logo 
d*Avemo, is a small lake in Campania in Lower Italy, a few 
miles west of Naples, whose poisonous exhalations made the 
Romans believe that it was the entrance to the infernal 
regions. Hence Avemus was used by the Romans to desig- 
nate the lower world. Cf . ^neid VI, 11. 237. fif— Ke^en, either 
in its general meaning of 'snares' of death, or possibly a 
reference to the manner of Agamemnon's death as described 
by Pylades in 11. 894 fif. For Goethe's preference for Latin 
m3rthological names cf. note to 1. 40. 

982 ff. For Iphigenia's prayer cf. note to II. 51 ff. 

985. gofifreunbHc^^ adverb modifying ^rl^nben, 'by ties 
of hospitality '. Cf. md)baxlii} of 1. 887. 

989-90. a. Eurip. Iph, Taur., 1. 1121: 

TO öi /ler evrvxiav KaKova^ai ^yaroiS ßapv? atoor. 

'But whom ruin, in happiness ambushed, surpriseth, 
Ah, their stroke smiteth keen I' 

992 ff. Another case of stichomythy. Cf . note to 11. 74- 
77. 

996. tvebrr * » • tvebrr, for the more regular toeber « « « nod^. 
Cf. Faust Pt. 1, 1. 2607. Iphigenia means that Cl3rtaemnestra 
is irreparably lost. It is useless for her to hope that her 
mother was saved, or to fear for her fate, for, as an accomplice 
in the murder of her husband, she was, according to the 
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prevailing view, doomed by the gods. These words arc 
uttered by Iphigenia not in a spirit of indifference — ^which 
would be contrary to her nature — but with a feeling of 
painful resignation. The thought of this line is expressed 
more clearly in the prose version of 1781 : „^ fci ben ®5ttem 
überlaffen. Hoffnung unb gurd^t l^ilft bcm SSetbred^t nid^." 

997. tlttc^, here an adverbial conjunction, denoting that the 
truth of the preceding statement is admitted, and connecting 
the present sentence with the preceding one. 'And indeed' 
(viz. it is true what you say that she is irreparably lost, for) 
'she departed from the land of hope' (viz. from the earth). 

998. 9^ergog fie u. f. h). Of. the death of Hippodamia 11. 
348 f. Also Jocasta in (Edipua Tyrannus, 11. 1237 ff., com- 
mits suicide upon discovering her crime. 

1000 ff. The vague words of the preceding line arouse in her 
the horrible suspicion that Orestes may have killed his 
mother. Thus far the thought never occurred to her. Cf. 
note to 11. 977 f . 

1001. toitfmbffUHg, probably an adverb as is seen from 
the prose version of 1781: „^e Ungemi^l^ett fd^agt mit tauf enb* 
fältigem SSerbad^t mir an hai fyxupt** However, some commen- 
tators take it as an adj. modifying Un0en)t^l^ett. Cf. here 
Schiller's Wallensteins Tod, 11. 1473-4. 

1005. ((ang(ol*bttm|»fe, 'soundless and dreary', viz. a realm 
where silence reigns and where therefore the crime of Orestes 
would not be reported. For a similar bold compound cf. 
traurig^nmiaigen of 1. 552. — ^Bl^Ienreic^ ber 9lü^i, viz. Hades, 
which was conceived as a vast cavernous realm in which 
ancient Mother Night dwelt. 

1007. bftn J^olbrr SRimb; l^olb is used here in its older sense 
of gnabig, l^ulbretd^. Cf. note to 1. 951. 

1009 ff. Notice that Orestes takes up the account of the 
fortunes of his family where Pylades broke off, 1. 917. Thus 
from the accounts of Iphigenia, Pylades, and Orestes we get 
a complete statement of the crimes of the race of Tantalus. 
Cf. note to 11. 858 ff. In the following story of Orestes 
Goethe follows in the main the Ekctra of Sophocles. 
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1011. @d|tofti|fr, archaic, here used in the sense of BijßnaQtt, 
though its original sense is that of Sd^hnegerDatev. Cf. Intr. 

p. XV. 

1015 ff. It is to be noted that Orestes sa3rs here nothing of 
a command of Apollo to slay his mother. Gf. note to 1. 710. 

1017 ff. Cf. here Hyginus, Fable CXIX. 

1020 f. Solil niMifihtget fte u. f. m. Clytsemnestra, fearing 
the revenge of Orestes, was naturally pleased with the news 
of his death. 

1023 ff. Cf. here the Electra of Sophocles, 11. 1232 ff., and 
the Electra of Euripides, 11. 1066-92. 

1024 f. Cf. 1. 708 and note. According to the following 
account the neglected, embittered, and passionate Electra 
was the real avenger of her father, while Orestes was but her 
tool. Thus the whole family is represented as involved in 
the crime with the exception of Iphigenia. 

1025. in fic^ iitrfiffgeBronttt toiir, 'had burnt low', 'had 
been stifled '. 

1028. Supply the article ben before oftgehjofc^en &ben; 
be« . . . S3lute8 depends upon ©\f)ur. — Goethe refers here to 
the superstition that the blood-stains of wantonly murdered 
persons can never be entirely obliterated. 

1029. Cf. the Electra of Euripides, U. 318-319: 

aijLia d'eri narpo^ Kara areyai 
ßteXav aeaTfTiev 

'And yet my sire's blood 'neath the roofs, 
A dark clot festers!' 

1032 ff. Cf . the Electra of Sophocles, 11. 185 ff., where Electra 
6a3rs: 'Nay, the best part of my life hath passed away 
from me in hopelessness, and I have no strength left; I, 
who am pining away without children, — whom no loving 
champion shields, — but, like some despised alien, I serve 
in the halls of my father, clad in this mean garb and standing 
at a meagre board.' Jebb's Transl. Cf. also the Electra of 
Euripides, 11. 60-61. 
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1035 ftief 0rtoorbneti, a word coined by Goethe and mean- 
ing: gut €ttefmuttet genwrbenen iDhtttet.— brr iBt\^tni\ta tnoxieUn; 
the genit. after toarten is now poetic, though in older German 
toatten was regularly followed by the genit. — ^This line has six 
feet. 

1036-7. These lines were added in Italy. Goethe assumes 
here that Electra gave to Orestes the same dagger with 
which the previous crimes of the family had been committed. 
Fatal weapons, inherited from generation to generation, play 
frequently a role in ancient and modem dramas. Cf. the 
Phomissa of Euripides and of Seneca, Cr^billon's Klecire 
&nd Voltaire's Oreste, and the Schickaalstragödien of Zacha- 
rias Werner, Müllner, and Houwald. The ax with which 
Agamemnon and Clyteemnestra had been slain was to play 
a prominent part in Goethe's proposed drama Iphigenie in 
Delphi. Cf . Appendix. 

1037. A line of six feet. 

1038. This brief statement of the murder of Cl3rtsemnestra 
is very effective. Cf. 11. 967 and 982. As Orestes does not 
feel any pangs of conscience about the murder of ^gisthus, 
the latter is not even mentioned. 

1039. %n%, poetic for 2thttu 

1046. ^rr ^(mnme %lti^, viz. like the pure and steady 
flame at the altar of Diana. 

1050. It is to be noted that Iphigenia does not utter here 
a single word of condemnation against him. Her question 
here shows the deepest concern and S3rmpathy for his fate. 
Cf. Intr. p. Ixxxviii. 

1052 ff. The conception here is that the spirit of the mur- 
dered Cl3rt8enmestra rose from her reeking blood. The 
incomplete verse in 1. 1053, indicating a long pause, well 
expresses the horror of Orestes as the picture rises before 
his imagination. The historic presents in the following 
lines show how vividly the phantoms of his tortured con- 
science now live before him. 

1054. brr 9}od|t itroltnt XBdjtmt, viz. the Erinyes or Furies. 
Goethe, following the practice of the Greek poets, purposely 
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avoids mentioning their real names. Cf. note to 1. 564. 
They are called uralte '^todfUt bet 3taift (cf. the Giedc NvktuS 
naXaial naiSei in the Eumenides of iEschylus, 1. 69) be- 
cause they existed long before the Ol3rmpian gods, having 
according to some traditions sprung from £rebus (darimess) 
and Night. 

1055-6. Lines of fomr feet and of mixed metre. line 
1055 consists of three iambics and one anapaest, and 1. 1056 
of one iambic and three anapaests: 

\m^ I N«*' I ■>.»• j V-^ Vw-' — 

This irregular metre serves to express the strong mental 
agitation of Orestes. — getoei|t like the Latin sacer, 'con- 
secrated' or 'devoted' to your persecution and destruction. 
Also in the Eumenides of iEschylus the ghost of Clytsenmestra 
incites the Furies against Orestes. 

1060. Notice the anapaest in the fifth foot. 

1061. ^rr Stotifti ittül bie Reue are here personified and 
conceived as companions of the Furies. 3^if<^ ^ ^^^ 
doubt in the mind of Orestes whether he correctly understood 
what he thought to be the hint of the gods (cf. note to 1. 
710) and therefore whether the commission of the deed was 
necessary and just. Such doubt in the justice of the deed 
gives rise to Slcue. Cf. ^neid Vl, 1. 274: Lucius et ultrices 
. . . Curae — ^which are also conceived by Virgil as dwelling in 
Orcus. 

1062. fi^txm, one of the chief rivers in the lower world 
(cf. Odyssey X, 1. 513), is here used to designate the lower 
world in general, which, according to the conception of the 
ancients, is permeated with dense vapors. Cf. JSneid VI, 
U. 295 ff. 

1067. %ottht\Utn, 'heaven-sown', for all life and the 
blessings of the earth are conceived as coming from the gods. 

1068. ein oÜtr il^btc^^ not found in the earlier versions. 
The Furies belonged to the race of the older divinities (cf. 
note to 1. 1054), and hence in the great battle between the 
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Olympic gods and the Titans (cf. note to 1. 328) they sided 
with the latter. As punishment they were banished by the 
Oljrmpians to Hades, and were allowed to emerge only when 
unnatural crimes were to be avenged. Cf. note to 1. 564. 

1071-72. Cf. 11. 836-855. 

1079. brr Sift geivoliitt for the now more usual an 2ift 
getodl^nt. Orestes is thinking of Pylades. Cf . 11. 762 ff. and 
the Prometheus of iEschylus, 11. 609 ff. 

1080-81. Although Orestes has still no idea of Iphigenia's 
identity, her strong expressions of sympathy for him and 
the house of Agamemnon (cf. note to 1. 1050 and 11. 1071-2 
and 1074-75) make it impossible for him to treat her as a 
stranger. He instinctively feels that a stronger bond exists 
between them. Besides, cunning is as foreign to him as it 
is to Iphigenia. Cf. Intr. pp. Ixxxvii-lxxxviii. 

1081. This line was purposely left unfinished. Orestes 
makes here a long pause before revealing his identity. The 
following confession of Orestes recalls Goethe's frequent 
confessions of his inner life and sufferings to Frau von Stein. 
Cf. here his letter to her of June 5, 1780, and note to 1. 139. 
See also Intr. pp. Ixxix ff. 

1083. @eti!t nac^ bet ®tubt fic^; the poet seems to have 
here in mind the picture of a drooping flower. — Qkubt, poetic 
for ©tabe. 

1087. This impression was perhaps given to him by Iphi- 
genia's words in 11. 941 ff. 

1088. 9)oi, here in the sense of ^nfd^Iag, $lan. Possibly 
Pylades informed Orestes of his plan to work upon the 
sjrmpathy of Iphigenia and induce her to aid them in their 
flight. Cf. 11. 919 ff. and introductory note to the present 
scene. 

1089. bom ^tU; to-day gefö is a weak noun. Orestes 
refers here to the rock on which the temple is situated. 
Cf. introductory note to Act. I, Scene 1. He expects to die 
the usual death of strangers captured in Tauris, viz. to be 
sacrificed in the temple and then be hurled down from the* 
rock into the sea. This mode of death was probably sug- 
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gested to Goethe by Eurip. I ph. Taur., 1. 626. When OreBtes 

asks the priestess what kind of burial should be allotted to 

him, she answers: 

Kvp iepor €v8or x^^a/ia t evpooicov nerpai. 

'A sacred fire within (the temple) and a rocky chasm.' 

Buchheim. 

Some critics (Lewes, Hermann, Stahr, and Paul Heyse) 
regard Iphigenia's conduct here as somewhat cold and un- 
natural. They find it surprising that instead of bursting 
forth into exultant joy upon discovering that her own 
brother stands before her, she offers a long prayer to the 
gods. But a wild outburst of joy would not have been at 
all in keeping with Goethe's conception of her character. 
Though endowed with the keenest and deepest sensibilities, 
her character and her calling as a priestess have given a 
noble dignity and solemnity to all her actions and utterances. 
To a woman of her deep religious sense it is but natural to 
offer first her thanks to the gods whom she has served so 
long in childlike devotion, who have delivered her from 
death, and to whose benevolence she ascribes her present 
good fortune. That passionate outbursts are foreign to her 
nature, we see in her conduct toward Thoas when she is 
commanded by him to reintroduce the human sacrifices, and 
in the manner she receives the terrible news of her father's 
death (11. S80 ff.) and the joyful information that Orestes and 
Electra still live (11. 982 ff.)- ^^ ^U these situations she is 
profoundly affected, but her words express everywhere the 
resignation and the dignity of the true priestess. Of. note 
to 1. 918. 

1091. Bringe f^Iitc^ u. f. \o„ because from the point of view 
of the Greeks such a death would be a violation of the sacred 
rights of hospitality. 

1093. Stage Direction, ^r etdfmti fti^. Some critics 

think that Orestes withdraws here to inform Pylades of his 

resolution to die, and of his wish that the priestess and 

'Pylades should devise some means for their own escape 

(cf. 11. 1085 ff.). But it is hardly necessary to assume all 
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this, as his intense suffering at this moment is a sufficient 
cause for his withdrawal. — We must assume a long pause 
after 1. 1093, in which Iphigenia tries to regain her com- 
posure. 

1094 flp. The earlier versions of this famous prayer are 
quite different. The final form is vastly superior in grandeur 
of conception and in artistic execution, and furnishes a 
striking example of the influence which Italian life and art 
exerted upon the poet. Cf. Intr. pp. Ixi ff. The personifica- 
tion of ©rfüßung, though it bears some resemblance to the 
Roman Fortuna and Ahundantiaj is essentially a new mytho- 
logical creation of Goethe. 

1095. ^el grüßten 93oterd, viz. Zeus. Cf. Jupiter optimua 
maximus. 

1107 f. ivenn, here in the sense of toSJ^tettb. Transl. 
'whilst the starry and misty veil of every evening conceals 
from us the view (of to-morrow) '. 

1108 ff. Cf. Tasso, 11. 1074-81; also Hermann und Dorothea, 
V, 11. 69-70. 

1115f. ivie ben ^^aätn bed « • « i^reunbed, probably a 
reference to Iliad XXIII, 11. 99 ff., where in a dream Achilles 
sees the spirit of Patroclus, who, however, vanishes when 
Achilles tries to embrace him. 

1116. eittl, like the Latin inanis, fd^ttenl^aft, iüefenio«, re- 
ferring to the shades of the lower world. 

1117. breifoc^, possibly a reminiscence of Odyssey XI, 
11. 204 ff., where Odysseus tries in vain three times to 
embrace the shade of his mother in the lower world. Cf. 
also ^neid VI, 11. 700 ff. 

1118 ff. Orestes has seen the priestess lift up her hands 
in prayer, and believes that she has accepted his advice to 
return to Greece (cf. 11. 1085 ff.), and now pra3rs to the gods 
to aid them in their flight. He returns to beg her not to 
include him in her prayer, for he feels that his case is hopeless, 
that the Furies will never desist from their pursuit, and that 
therefore it would be a relief to him to die in Tauris. Cf. 
11. 561 ff. 
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1118. A line of six feet. 
1121. Cf. 11. 657 ff, and 780 ff. 

1123. 9Rtt nUitn, 'by no means'. He utterly misunder- 
stands her words. 

1125. beinnt Scolder, her veil or her priestly garment as 
a S3rmbol of her purity and innocence. He means that even 
if the pure priestess took him under her special protection, 
she could not shield him from the Furies. 

1126. ^ttHirgfi^ instead of the preterite subjunctive bu 
haxQt\t, to denote the vividness and certainty with which 
Orestes conceives the situation. — ber immer Socmen, another 
euphemistic name for the Furies. Cf. note to 1. 1054 and 
U. 1160, 1169, etc. 

1129. fernen f^figm, an imitation of the Greek x<x^^oxovi 
*Epivv?f 'the Erinyes with brazen feet' (cf. Eledra of 
Sophocles, 1. 490). The feet of the Furies are called brazen 
because they are untiring in the pursuit of their victim, and 
fted^ because nothing can deter them. Cf . BraiU von Messina, 

I. 2415, and note to 1. 564. 

1132. 3§r grSpc^eS ^elac^trr; these words, which suggest 
mockery and malice, describe the impression the Furies 
make upon the bewildered mind of Orestes. iEschylus 
represents them as moaning and barking like dogs eager for 
their prey. Cf. the Eumenides, 11. 116 flP. 

1136. @c^(ait0enliSit)itfr, cf. note to 1. 564; also the Choi- 
phorce of iEachylus, 11. 1048 ff., and the Orestes of Euripides, 

II. 255 ff. 

1141. }tt nttttr Hoffnung; she implies that she will try to 
save him from death. 

1142-3. In his mental agony Orestes cannot understand 
Iphigenia. The only light of hope for him is the pale gleam 
of the river of death which he sees through the 'smoke and 
vapor' of the lower world. Cf. note to 11. 1118 ff. 

1143. ^n Xoienflnffel, viz. Acheron. Cf. note to 1. 1062. 
— }itr $5IIe, cf. note to 1. 629. 

1144. Cf. Eurip. Iph. Taur., 11. 561 ff. 

1145 ff. In the drama of La Grange-Chancel, Oreste ei 
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Pylade III, 6, Orestes also says when the name of Iphigenia 
is mentioned: 

'Heureusement pour eile, eile a perdu sa vie/ 
1148-9. The questions of Iphigenia recall to Orestes all 
the memories of his horrible past, so that her words affect 
him like the pursuit of the Furies. This passage seems to 
have been influenced by the Orestes of Euripides, 11. 264-5, 
where Orestes says to Electra: 

jie^eS' jLii ovcra rdar ipKov ^EptvvooVy 
ß€<Tov PL 6xM<^^^^^» ooS fidXpS 6 5 Tdprapov 

'Unhand me I — of mine Haunting Fiends thou art — 
Dost grip my waist to hurl me into hell!' 

1151-3. fic^ We le^teu ftolilen * • » HrrgUmmm; ftd^ betgHmmcn 
means here gttmmcnb ftd^ aufbrennen, ßUmmenb fid^ berjel^ren, 'to 
bum out slowly '; betgUmmen is really an intransitive verb, so 
that the reflexive here is very unusual. Grimm's Diet., Vol. 
XII, p. 461, says: M^ 3etth»rt ift tntranptu), ©oetl^e f)ai in 2lnlcl^* 
nung an SBörtet tmefid^berjel^ren gtoar ein !Ref!ejibum enttotd clt, 
boc^ fd^t bieg ol^ne SfiadJKi^mung ö^Wieben ju fein." By constantly 
blowing the ashes of oblivion from his soul the Furies prevent 
the fire of remorse within him from ever being extinguished. 
For a similar metaphor cf. Goethe's Faust Pt. I, 11. 3803-7. 

1154 ^BQenfc^ivefel, unknown to classical Hades. Cf. 
Goethe's Faust Pt. II, 11. 7955-6. 

1156. Ronc^iverf, poetic for S^äud^etiDed and contrasted with 
§öaenfd^fel, 1. 1154. 

1162-3. (Btn^ont, viz. Medusa, whose head was so fearful 
to behold that whoever looked at it was changed into stone. 
The hero Perseus killed her with averted face, and Athena 
afterward placed the severed head upon her shield to frighten 
her enemies. 

1164 ff. A very important passage. The pure sister, the 
only innocent member of the guilty family, she who above 
all others has the right to condemn Orestes for the murder of 
her mother, forgives him and wishes to save him. In his 
distracted frame of mind he cannot comprehend her thought, 
and least of all the meaning of bet reinen ©c^toefter 6eflen3* 
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hwrt All that he seems to hear and undeistand are her 
words: toenn toergo^nen ^DhitterUuteS 6tinnne, which stir to the 
utmost his pangs of conscience. Cf . Intr. p. Ixxxviii. 

1168. ^1 ntft! eS ruft! t» refers probably to bergo^nen 
^D>htttetbtuted of L 1164. These words of Iphigenia produce 
in him the terrible illusion that his mother's voice is calling 
him down to Hades. 

1170-71. Cf. Jungfrau v. Orleans, 11. 1799-1800. 

1172. ^1 jeigt fl(^ u. f* to. 'It', viz. what I am, your sister, 
' is revealed in your inmost heart '. Iphigenia ascribes his 
terrible agitation to his instinctive feeling that it is his sister 
who is speaking to him. 

1174. Sttg! ^inloeg! Iphigenia wishes here to embrace 
her brother, but he shrinks from her. . W. v. Kaulbach in 
his famous Goethe-Gallerie has represented this situation. 

1176. Sir tm ihreitfai SBrinttfletb u. f. to. Creüsa was 
the daughter of Creon, king of Corinth. When Jason was 
about to marry her, the abandoned Medea, his first wife, 
through whose help he had brought the Golden Fleece to 
Greece, revenged herself in a fearful manner. She sent to 
Creüsa a poisoned robe which burst into flames when she 
put it on and destroyed her, her father, and the whole royal 
palace. Both Euripides and the Austrian poet Grillparzer 
have dramatized this theme. 

1178 f. Sie ^erfitleS vu f. tD. The mention of Creüsa's fatal 
garment recalls to Orestes the death of Hercules. When the 
Centaur Nessus tried to abduct Deianira, the wife of Hercules, 
he was mortally wounded by the latter. The dying Centaur, 
to avenge himself, gave to Deianira some of his blood, which, 
he assured her, she could alwa3rs use as a charm for regaining 
the affection of her husband. Deianira, when she was at 
one time tormented by jealous misgivings, sent to Hercules 
a garment which she had anointed with the blood of Nessus. 
When the hero donned the garment, it at once penetrated 
his body. In fearful agony and convinced that cure was 
hopeless, he had himself carried to Mt. QEta, where, at his 
own command, a funeral pyre was erected, upon which he 
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was burned. Sophocles dramatized this theme in the tragedy 
The Trachinian Women {At Tpaxiy-toct) , 

1179. In mic^ Herfc^Ioffnt, ' wrapped up in myself, hence 
solitary, cut off from all mankind, like the dying Hercules. 

1182. O Wfe TOfine ^iveifel, viz. her doubts whether he 
is really her brother, because his conduct toward her, after 
she had disclosed to him her identity, naturally fills her with 
surprise and fear. In the prose version of 1781 this thought 
is more clearly expressed: ,Äöf' meine Siüeifel unb gib mir 
eine treue glüdlic^ (Uetoi^J^eit." 

1184. ritt 9)ob' iiim j^rrttb' imb Sc^mrr}^ well expresses her 
conflicting emotions. She is rejoiced to have found him, 
and grieved at his condition and strange conduct. 

1185 ff. flSm bem frrmbttt Vkmmt u. f. to. She means: 
When you act so like a stranger, I shrink from you with a 
shudder, as I do before all strangers, and yet my innermost 
feeling assures me that you are my brother and irresistibly 
draws me toward you. This passage strongly resembles the 
words of Electra in Cotter's drama Orest und Elektra, IV, 5: 

Si^n §erj fKegt meinem iu; 
^n Wd jeugt toiber bid^— S)u Kft mein Vorüber, bul" 

1188. Sl|ftntf XtmS^zU Lyseus (Greek Avato?, 'deliverer 
from care') is an epithet of Dionysus (Bacchus), the 
god of wine, whose priestesses worshipped him in orgies 
and mad revelries. In his bewilderment Orestes mistakes 
the affectionate conduct of Iphigenia for the ravings of a 
Bacchante. 

1189. Itnliftnb{0-i|drgr Sttt, 'the sacred unrestrained 
frenzy'. The madness of the Bacchantes in the dissolute 
festivab of Dion3rsus is called 'sacred' because it was attrib- 
uted to the influence of the god himself. 

1192. a)fr SeKgTett, dat. after ftd^ öffnet (I, 1191); bem 
Siebften, dat. where in English we should have a possessive 
with baS^u^ (1. 1193). 

1196. Here she again tries to embrace him. 

1197. Horn ^ontttg; Parnassus is a mountain range in 
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Greece about 80 miles northwest of Athens in ancient Phocis 
near Delphi.— bie eto'ge OutUe, viz. the famous fountain of 
Castalia on the slope of Mt. Parnassus, flowing down to 
Delphi. Its waters were sacred to Apollo and the Muses, and 
were used for the holy rites of the temple. 

1198. inl 0e(bne Xnl, cf. note to 1. 474. 

1199. toie; we should expect a£3 after the comparative 
pellet, 1. 1196, but Goethe and other writers frequently use 
hne after a comparative. 

1201 ff. Orestes is so overwhelmed by the consciousness 
of his guilt that he is incapable of any other thought than 
that he is condemned by the gods, and utterly unworthy of 
any one's sympathy or affection. He cannot realize the 
situation, and least of all imderstand Iphigenia's feelings. 
Therefore, when she finally embraces him, he persists in 
misinterpreting her conduct as an expression of imholy love, 
and warns her of the dangers of transgressing the laws of 
the chaste goddess Diana whom she serves. 

1207. bal fc^one ®(üdP, viz. her love. 

1215. O ne^mt u* f. to., an appeal to the gods, as is seen 
from the first metrical version of the drama: 

„O nebmt, il^r ©dtter, ne^mt 
S)en aBal^n il^m Don bem ftanen Slufll* 

Cf. note to 11. 51 ff. 

1217. breifoc^, used here as often by Homer and Vii^gil 
in an intensive sense. Transl. 'completely '. 

1217 ff. Again Iphigenia tries to make him realize her 
identity and dispel his gloom which borders on insanity. Her 
miraculous escape from death in Aulis and her appointment 
as priestess of Diana in Tauris are to her unmistakable signs 
of the beneficent purposes of the gods toward her and Orestes, 
for since she, his sister, is now priestess, she will surely do 
everything to save him. 

1223 ff. The morbfd Orestes cannot grasp the hope implied 
in the last statement of Iphigenia (1. 1222). On the con- 
trary, to him her words mean that he is hopelessly doomed. 
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The fact that she who claims to be his loving sister is also 
the priestess who has been commanded to slay him, he regards 
as the surest proof of her identity. He finds in this horrible 
coincidence the most obvious confirmation of the imrelenting 
hatred of the gods against him and his race. In his pessimism 
he now believes that the angry gods have determined to 
involve all the members of the house of Atreus in guilt 
and ruin, that they saved his innocent sister from death in 
Aulis and appointed her priestess in Tauris only to compel 
her in that capacity to slay her brother. Here we find the 
climax of his despair. 

1229. Cf. 11. 342-5 and 11. 367-370 and notes. 

1231 ff. He wishes to die childless, fearing that if he had 
children, the wrath of the gods might extend also to them. 
And so he also advises Iphigenia not to love life too much, 
but follow him to Hades. ' 

1235. Sir fic^ u. f. to.; {td^ is to be taken with Derfd^Ungen 
in the next line. It is an old superstition that dragons were 
engendered in foul swamps and devoured each other. Cf. 
Schiller's ballad: Der Kampf mit dem Drachen ^ 1. 124. 

1237. bul toütrttbe ®z\^\z^i, viz. the race of Tantalus. 

1240 ff. SRtt fe^eti fSiidm u. f. to. Some commentators 
assert that the poet intended to indicate by these words that ' 
Iphigenia resembled her mother. But this is hardly probable, 
for if such a resemblance existed, it surely would have been 
noticed before by Pylades and Orestes. Moreover, it would 
have constantly recalled to Orestes his past crime after he and 
his sister had returned to Mycenae, — and this certainly 
could not have been the intention of the poet. And so it 
is better to assume that there is something in the pitiful 
manner and the look of intense anxiety of Iphigenia which 
suggests to him the appearance of his mother at the time of 
the murder, and recalls to him more ^dvidly than ever that 
scene of horror. 

1243 ff. mtivill'gfr ®t\% viz. the spirit of Clytaemnestra. 
Cf. note to 11. 1052 ff.— Cotter's Oreat und Elektra IV, 4, may 
have had some influence upon this passage. Electra, when 
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about to attack her brother, imagines that she b in Hades 
and exclaims: 

^eiw^ tirf' ic^! lörtjenetgt, 
r ^untcnibcn^ tnid^! @cu> meine ©ötttv! ftet^ 
: ffiad)t ^üd^tt, fteigt emjpor atiS £id^I DerlofTet 
\ Xaxtavuil ^icr — ^cr ift euer 6ift— man ^ffet 
>icr tötltd^r, atö bort— 2luf greuetoonet ^dafyx 
klf\ tvid) tax 6ettc, 2:ob, ^tfe^ cud^ botan! 
Rüdt cure 1)o%! fc^ngt bie ^^adeln, ba^ bic gustiEeit 
SBeit über Slrgog ^riil^nr'— 

1244. 3m ihreil grfc^Ioffen, ' closed in a circle', hence sur- 
roimding me, making my escape impossible. In the Eume~ 
nides of ^Eschylus the Furies surround the temple of Apollo 
where Orestes has sought refuge. When he is about to leave, 
the shade of Clytsemnestra appears and conmiands the Furies 
not to relent in their pursuit of Orestes. 

1246. grügKc^ften, because a loving and beloved sister is 
compelled to slay her brother. Cf. note to U. 1223 ff. 

1247. iln^m, ' their preferring to $ag unb ^adft, which are 
personified. It may, however, refer proleptically to €c^tocft» 
of the next line. 

1248 f. Cf. here the similar words of Orestes in Schlegd's 
drama Geschwister auf Taurien IV, 4: 

,r6o \oax bie ©d^efter mir jur SRörberm beftimmt.*' 

1249 ff. Orestes, laboring under the hallucination that 
he is about to be sacrificed by his sister, is on the verge of 
insanity. The only bond between him and reality is Iphigenia. 
When he looks upon her and finds her in tears, a sudden 
feeling of love for her takes possession of him and is strong 
enough to dispel for a moment the dread creations of his 
morbid fancy. He forgets himself and feels the deepest 
pity for her who, he believes, is obliged by the hostile gods 
to slay him. This suddenly awakened love for his pure 
sister who, instead of condemning, pardoned him and treated 
him with the greatest tenderness and compassion, is the 
first suggestion of his subsequent mental restoration. — 
Seine nic^tl Note here the sudden change of Orestes 
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from intensest excitement to gentle sadness and pity, a 
change peculiar to some forms of insanity. Similar sudden 
changes of mood we find in the insane Gretchen in the 
Prison Scene of FausL Cf. Faitst Pt. 1, 11. 4432-40; 4484 ff.* 
4544-62; 4580-95, etc.— The words of Orestes here recall a 
similar passage in Cotter's drama. Electra, bidding her 
sister farewell, says, IV, 3: 

„%^ feine ©d^meftem Batten 
eid^ jo aeliebt, aU lüir-(in Begeiferung) ^ fomm/ id^ fomm* t^r 

©Gotten! — 
6ie rufen —l^iJrft bu nid^t? @g ift bet «fane 6d^Iug— 
SBIuttriefenb— fürd^terlid^, fteig' ic^ gum @rebu«— 

(Stnft in bafierer Betäubung an 3pljifen$ BrufJ.)" 
' The relation of Gotter's drama to this scene is fully discussed 
by Morsch: Vorgeschichte von Goethe^ s Iphigenie, Viertel- 
Jahrschrift zur Litteraturgeschichte IV, pp. 97-99. Also in 
the Orestes of Euripides we find a passage which bears a 
striking resemblance to the lines of Goethe. Electra, seeing 
the ravings of her brother, bursts into tears. Orestes then 
addresses her as follows (11. 280 ff.) : 

'Sister, why weep'st thou, muffling o'er thine head? 
Ashamed am I to make thee share my woes, 
To afflict a maiden with my malady. 
For mine affliction's sake break not, dear heart.' 

1254. Orestes here believes that his sister is about to slay 
him and that thus by his death he will atone for his crime. 

Scene 2. 

Overcome by his torments of remorse and by the thought 
that his beloved sister is compelled to slay him, Orestes falls 
into a swoon. This swoon saves him from hopeless insanity. 
Gradually he recovers from his physical and mental exhaustion 
his consciousness returns, and he believes that he is in Hades, 
that he has paid the penalty for matricide by being sacrificed 
by his sister. The discharge of the pangs of remorse in the 
previous scene, and the feeling that he finally atoned for his 
crime, bring to him a spirit of relief, peace, and reconciliation. 
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The feelings of S3rmpathy, love, and forgiveness suggested 
or expressed by Iphigenia in the preceding scene, but rejected 
or distorted by the frenzied mind of Orestes, now assert their 
beneficent influence, vaguely at first, but gradually more 
stron^y and distinctly, until finally they take full possession 
of him and rouse him to new and courageous effort. Schiller 
in his review of the drama (1789) expressed himself about 
this scene as follows: „(^in 6elBftgef))ra(i^ folgt, baS eitrige in 
feiner 9(rt auf bet tragifd^ ^ül^ne. @g ift ber le^te äBal^nTum 
Dreft8, mit toeld^em aud) feine gurien toon i^m Slbfc^eb nel^men. 
^atte bie neuere 53ill^ne aud) nur biefe« einjige 53rud^ftü(f aufju« 
toeifen, fo Idnnte fte bamtt über bie alte trium))l^ieren. $ter 
l^at ba« @enie eine« 2)id^er8 ... burd^ ben gortfd^.itt ber fittlid^ 
Äultur unb ben milbem ®eift unfrer geiten unterftii^t, bie feinfte, 
ebelfte 33lüte moraltfd^er Serfetnerung mit ber fd^onften Slüte bet 
2)n^funft lu bereinigen gen>u^t. . . . ^ie tvilben ^ffonan^en ber 
Seibenfd^ft, bie un« h\i je^t im Gl^arafter unb in ber ©itualion bc3 
Dreft suto>eilen nnbrig ergriffen l^aben, Ibfen fic^ l^ier mit einer unau^ 
pxtdßi}tn 2lnmut unb 5)elilateffe in bie füfeefte ^rmonie auf, unb 
ber £efer glaubt mit Dreften auS ber fül^lenben 2etl^ ju trtn!en. @3 
ift ein ^It^fiumftüd im ejigentlid^en hne im uneigentlid^en S^erftanbe." 

1285. 9lo^ einen! Orestes, thinking that he is in Hades, 
imagines that he has already dnmk from * Lethe's stream' 
and asks for one more cup of the waters, that the last remem- 
brance of life's agony might be 'washed away from his heart '. 
— reldje mir; he addresses here some kindly spirit of the 
lower world, not further indicated by the poet. — oitl fiet^ef 
glitten; cf. note to 1. 113 and jiEneid VI, 11. 714-5: Letliaei 
ad fluminis undam . . . ohlivia potant. — ^The ancient artists 
represent the Fates (Moipai) as offering to the departed 
spirits, after they had been ferried across by Charon, waters 
from the streams of Lethe. 

1259. f tl|len Q^ed^er, viz. to assuage his pangs of remorse 
which formerly seemed to him a consuming fire (11. 1154-5) 
or seething streams (1. 1254). — ^In the Orestes of Euripides 
there is a passage which in thought and sentiment is strikingly 
similar to this one. When Orestes awakens from a deep 
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sleep into which he fell after the pursuit of the Furies he 
says, U. 211 ff.: 

'Dear spell of sleep, assuager of disease, 
How sweet thou cam'st to me in sorest need I 
O sovereign pain-oblivion, ah, how wise 
A Goddess! oy the woe- worn how invoked! 
Whence came I hitherward? how found this place? 
For I forget : past thoughts are blotted out.' 

1260. ihritm|if ht9 MttiS, ' convulsions or paroxysms of 
life '. He conceives here his past life as thrown into convulsive 
pains by his heavy misfortunes and thus utterly incapable 
of sound activity. Cf. 11. 571-2. 

1264-5. @efaaig logt • • . fid^ . . • laBett; gefaaig may have 
here the meaning of freunblicl(>, gütig, and qualify la^t, or it 
may be taken as modifying ftd^ laben and as meaning nad) 
Gefallen, fo to>ie e^ tl^m gef aUt. 

1265. ben umgetrieBnen @o|n; umgetneben is used here in 
contrast to S^ul^e in the preceding line. It may have been 
suggested by the Homeric nXayx^^^^t often applied to 
Odysseus. 

1266 ff. These lines seem to have been influenced by a 
passage in Wieland's Alceste, IV, 2. Admetus, overcome 
by the loss of his wife Alceste, imagines her entering the 
r^ons of Hades, and describes his vision as follows: 

„Dl nad) toem, Oeliebte, 
Unglüdltd^e/ nad^ toem ftel^i^t bu fo i&tüvä) 
S)i($ urn? — 3^ folge otr, id^ fommel — 
3Be$ mir! 6qon l^at ba^ Ufer (jegenü&er 
@ie aufgenommen! Siebreid^ branden fid^ 
2)ie ©d^tten urn fie ber; fie bieten i^r 
Slitö Setl^end ^lut gef üate ed^en atu'' 

®tl\\ptl (1. 1266) and ®ttdu\^ (1. 1267) are caused by the 
moving tree-tops (cf . 11. 1-2) in the grove of the temple where 
Orestes' now rests. As he believes himself in Hades, these 
rustling sounds of the trees seem to him like spirit- voices. 

1268. @ie, viz. bie 6c^atten 0- 1263). 

1270. fid^ frml; Orestes' vision of the quiet and blissful 
existence of the shades does not agree with Iphigenia's 
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description of the lower world in 11. Ill fif., nor with the 
Homeric account of Hades in the Odyssey XI, 11. 488 ff. Cf. 
note to 1. 112. But the vision of Orestes is not intended 
to present to us the ancient conception of Hades, but to 
suggest Orestes' present frame of mind. A spirit of peace 
has come Upon him and so the life of the shades seems to 
him peaceful and happy. 

1271 ff. @te gelten frieblid^ lu f. h). Schiller in a letter to 
Goethe of May 5, 1802, writes about this passage as follows: 
^^e ©rjol^lung toon ben 2:i^i?eftifc^cn ©teuein unb nad^l^cr bcr 
5Konotog be« Drep, too er biefelben giguren toiebet in (Slii^rium fricblid^ 
jufammen fielet, muffen a\% jtoei ftc^ aufeinanbet bejiel^enbe ©tüde unb 
ate eine aufgelöfte ^ffonang toorgüglid^ l^etau2flel^oben toetben." 

1272. ft|nlt(^, = einanber al^nlic^, because they are all members 
of the same family. 

1276. ^ie IhtaBen, viz. the sons of Thyestes who were 
seized and slain by Atreus and then eaten by their father. 
Cf. 11. 378 ff. — ^itm fie, viz. about Atreus and Thyestes. 

1281 ff. The irregular animated metre of the following 
lines expresses his joy and hope as he approaches and wel- 
comes his ancestors. Each line has four accented syllables 
of an iambic-anapaestic movement with a caesura after the 
second foot. The metre of the first six lines is as follows: 



— >-• s-' — N-/ s.^ — v.^ — etc. 

1285. ^(^ leichter u. f. to., because the shades of the family, 
having drunk from the waters of Lethe, have forgotten the 
sorrows of the upper world; besides, his kindred, being now 
with him, will share whatever burden he may have to carry. 

1286 ff. Grotter in his drama Orest und Elektra also presents 
a vision of Orestes in which he believes that he is in Hades 
and sees the shades of ^Egisthus, Clytaemnestra and Ag^ 
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memnon. But in Goiter's conception there is no reconcilia- 
tion in Hades; the anger of iEgisthus and Clytsemnestra still 
continues there. 

1289. tiitr einmol, viz. on the day when Agamemnon 
arrived in Mycenae from Troy. At the outbreak of the 
Trojan war Orestes was but an infant. Cf. note to 11. 977 f. 

1297f. 8ofttttg=Sofunfl3h)ort, 'pass-word', 'signal'. The 
thought of this passage is more clearly expressed in the 
second prose version: „^^i i^n ttnCtommcnl 2(uf @tben toar*« 
in unferm $aufe ein ©tu^ ^um ^b.'' The meaning is that the 
greeting of welcome has a quite different significance in 
Hades than it had upon earth. In Hades it is sincerely 
meant, whereas upon earth it was always a sign of contem- 
plated murder. 

1301. ^itm flltett, viz. Tantalus. Orestes, who now longs 
to see his whole race united and reconciled in Hades, pain- 
fully notices the absence of Tantalus. 

1307 ff. Transl. ' The gods of supreme power have riveted 
with brazen chains cruel torments upon the hero's breast.' 
This description of the fate of Tantalus does not agree with 
the traditional accounts of his punishment. Cf. Intr. p. xii. 
It rather suggests the punishment of the Titan Typhosus, 
whom Zeus buried under Mount ^Etna, or the sufferings of 
Prometheus, who for his transgressions against Zeus was 
chained to Mt. Caucasus, where his liver was daily consumed 
by an eagle. — It has seemed surprising to many commentators 
that in this vision of peace and reconciliation Tantalus 
should be the only one who has not been pardoned by the 
gods. Evers (Goethes Iphigenie auf Tauris, p. 53) considers 
this passage the most difficult in the drama. The usual 
explanation of this seemingly discordant element in the 
vision of Orestes is that Tantalus was the only one of the 
race who had sinned against the gods themselves, whereas the 
crimes of the descendants were committed against men. His 
transgressions being therefore infinitely greater than those of 
his descendants could not be pardoned. Cf. Kimo Fischer; 
Goethes Iphigenie, pp. 29 ff. Such a distinction cannot be 
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defended on moral or religious grounds, for sins agunst 
men are also sins against gods. Moreover, this explanation 
would ill accord with the general belief underlying the 
drama that the gods are just and beneficent and willingly 
pardon truly penitent sinners. Frick's explanation (cf. 
Wegweiser durch die kUiasiachen Schuldramen V, 1, p. 381) is 
more plausible, though not convincing. He thinks that 
since Tantalus had sinned against the gods, the gods alone 
can pardon him, but they have not done so because he has 
not yet resigned himself to their will, because he continues to 
bear a grudge against them. — All these interpretations ♦ pro- 
ceed from the assumption that in some way Orestes' vision 
of harmony and peace must be reconciled with the tradi- 
tional sufferings of Tantalus. But the important question is 
not on what moral and religious grounds the punishment of 
Tantalus might be justified, but why Orestes in his particular 
situation should suddenly see the vision of the suffering 
Tantalus. It is a psychological question and requires a 
psychological explanation. It seems to the editor that the 
poet purposely introduced this discordant element to indicate 
the process of the gradual awakening of Orestes from his 
fanciful vision to the world of reality. Up to 1. 1301 he has 
no sense of reality. The beautiful visions he sees in his 
dream suggest to us merely his changed mental attitude. 
With 1. 1301 we -note a slow return to consciousness. He 
expects to see also his revered ancestor Tantalus joined to 
the other members of his reconciled family, but when he is 
unable to find him, the old tradition of the fate of his great 
ancestor suddenly occurs to him, a tradition so deep-rooted 
in all the members of the race that even the pure Iphigenia 
recalls it in a critical moment of her life (cf. 11. 1718 ff.). 
The active fancy of Orestes then constructs the facts of this 
well-known tradition into such a vivid picture that he really 
believes that he sees the sufferings of his ancestor in Hades. 
Thus the recollection in his dream of the family tradition 

* Evers gives a short sketch of all the attempted ezplanatioos, pp. 
175 fE. 
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about Tantalus is the first slight bond between himself and 
reality. Its sharp contrast to the former vision of peace 
serves as the first stimulus to bring him back to consciousness. 



Scene 3. 

1310 ff. Orestes now recognizes Iphigenia and Pylades, who 
are standing before him, but as he still imagines himself in 
Hades, he believes that they have'come to join him and the rest 
of the family, and hopes that his other sister, Electra, might 
soon follow them. Fancy and reality are here finely blended, 
which shows that he is recovering consciousness. Note 
that in this speech Orestes continues to use the metre of the 
latter part of the preceding scene. Of. note to 11. 1281 if. 

1313. SRU fonftett ^^ftilen; according to Greek belief those 
who died a quick and gentle death were supposed to have 
been killed by the arrows of Apollo or Diana, men by those 
of Apollo and women by those of Diana. Cf. the Homeric 
oU dyay(ni fieXeeacriv in the Odyssey III, 1. 280 and XI, 
11. 1727-3. 

1314. He pities Pylades because he fears that his friend, 
though eager to live, was obliged to share his fate. Cf. 
11. 506 if. 

1315. The first lomm mit seems to be addressed to Pylades, 
the second to his sister. This is an improvement upon the 
earlier versions, where he addressed both with fomrnt mit. 

1317 flf. This passage shows distinctly the influence of 
Euripides, IpK Taw,, 11. 1398-1402. When the sudden 
appearance of contrary winds prevented the escape of 
Iphigenia and Orestes from Tauris, the priestess offered the 
following prayer to Artemis: 

CO AtfTOVi KOpTf, 

a-Goaov U€ rrjv arfv iepiav itpdi*EXXdSa 
€K ßapßdpov ytfi Kal KXonaii avyyvooB'' e/icdi. 
ipiXeU Si Kal av adv Kaai'yyrfrov, ^edc 
iptXeiv 8i Kafi^ rovi bßaifiovai ÖÖKet, 
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' Leto's Child, O Maid, 
Save me, thv priestess! Bring me unto Greece 
From alien land; forgive my theft of thee I 
Thy brother, Goddess, dost thou also love: 
O then believe that I too love my kin.' 

1317. ©efd^iDifter, viz. Diana and Apollo, the former the 
patron goddess of the priestess, the latter the god who prom- 
ised help to Orestes in Tauris. 

1323-24. Goethe expresses here the astronomical fact 
unknown to the ancients, that the moon receives its light 
from the sun, in a new and beautiful mythological crea- 
tion. 

1329. il^m bitrd^ mid^ u. f. tv.; she implies that she intends 
to prevent his sacrifice at the altar of Diana. Of. note 
to 1218 flf. 

1340. This line was added in the final version. ?kJtfje, 
the Latin Parca^ which corresponds to the Greek Moipa, 
Fate. Influenced by the Greek belief that Clotho, one of the 
three Fates, spins out at the birth of man the thread of his 
life, the poet develops here the conception that a kindly 
Fate is now spinning delicate threads upon which the safe 
return of all depends. 

1341 ff. Iphigenia's touching prayer to the goddess in 
behalf of Orestes, her words that through his help she hopes 
to return to Greece (1. 1328), and the vigorous exhortation 
of Pylades to realize the situation, which is full of imminent 
perils for all of them, finally bring Orestes back to full con- 
sciousness. Cf. note to 11. 1310 fF. He awakes, physically 
and spiritually restored. He feels that the Furies have left 
him and looks forward with courage to a life of vigorous 
action. Cf. Intr. p. xc. There is some analogy between this 
scene and the vision of Egmont before his death (Act V, 
©efangni^). Shortly after the reading of the death-warrant 
the imprisoned Egmont discovers that Ferdinand, Alba's 
son, in whom he suspected his bitterest foe, is really his 
most devoted friend. The sympathy of Ferdinand has the 
most soothing effect upon the hero. After Ferdinand leaves, 
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the wearied Egmont falls into a peaceful slumber and, like 
Orestes, sees in his dream a glorious vision in which he 
finds beautifully realized all that for which he strove in life. 
When he awakes, he feels new strength and courage, and 
goes to death like a hero in the firm conviction that his cause 
must in the end prevail. — The awakening of Orestes was 
sketched in 1787 in Rome by Goethe's friend, the artist 
Angelica Kauffmann. This sketch, which is now in the 
Goethe National-Museum in Weimar, has been reproduced 
in the Goethe-Jahrhxich, Vol. IX. Cf. also pp. 218 flf. of 
that volume. Orestes is represented as resting under a large 
tree of the sacred grove of the temple. Iphigenia stands on 
the left with her hand upon the shoulder of her brother; 
Pylades is on the right, firmly grasping the left hand of 
Orestes to rouse him from his vision. Goethe in his letter 
of March 13, 1787, of the Italienische Reise refers to this 
sketch of Angelica Kauffmann as follows: „%a^,^CL^ bte brei 
$etfonen leintet einanber f^pred^en, l^at fie in cine ßleid^eitiöe ®ru)f>)f)e 
gebrad^ unb jene 9Botte in ©ebärben toertoanbelt. Wan fielet aud^ 
l^ietan, toie jart fie Wt unb toie fie pd^ jujueignen toeife, h)a3 in i^r 
gad^ (jel^ött. Unb e3 ift hnrflid^ bie Sld^fe be« etüdS." This scene 
was also sketched by the artist Wilhelm Tischbein. Cf. 
Goethe-Jahrbuch IX, p. 221. 

1343 ff. The underlying idea of this exalted prayer of 
Orestes is that just as nature is revived and strengthened by 
the purifying effect of a thunderstorm, so his nature has been 
refreshed and invigorated by the tempestuous outbursts of 
his soul. The faithfulness and grandeur of Goethe's descrip- 
tion of a thunderstorm have been universally admired. Cf . 
similar descriptions in Die Leiden des jungen Werthers, 
letters of June 16 and Dec. 12. 

1344. 3|r; we should expect this personal pronoun to 
follow directly the relative bie (1. 1343). Its irregular 
position seems to be due to metrical reasons. 

1345. (pt3big*emfi, ' with severe graciousness ', meaning 
that the gods ' graciously ' grant the long-desired rain, but do 
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so * with severity ' by sending with it winds and thunder. Cf . 
note to 1. 552. 

1348. grintfettbel ^riDortett, viz. the expectation of mis- 
fortune. 

1353. 3iv\S, goddess of the rainbow and messenger of the 
gods. She is conceived as dissipating the last gray mists of 
the clouds by drawing a rainbow between heaven and earth. 

1355 ff. iili(^ QU^, viz. like nature which has been refreshed 
by the thunderstorm. Cf. here the words of Admetus in 
Wieland's Alceste, II, 1: 

Mo ift pe (Alceste), ba^ vi biefe ^teube 
2hi obren S5uf en fd&ütte? 3>iefeaBonne 
3mt t^r cm^)finbe? SHefe« neue Seben 
5n i^ren Slrmen 'bopptU toieber filJ^le?" 

1356. ions iljr mir goniti, viz. release from the piUBuit of 
the Furies, which will be followed by a renewed joy in life 
and a vigorous activity. Cf. 1. 1364. 

1358 ff. Cf. here a similar passage in the Iphig&me en 
Tauride of Guimond de la Touche. After the statue of the 
goddess has been captured, Orestes sa)rs: 

'L'horreur me fuit; tout semble autour de moi rennattre; 
Dans un monde nouvel je prends un nouvel dtre.' 

See Intr. p. xxxvii. 

1359. ^ie ^ttmettibett, a euphemistic name given to the 
propitiated Furies. For the origin of the name cf. Intr. p. 
xxiv. This name is here significantly used to indicate that 
the Furies have ceased to be goddesses of horror and torture 
for Orestes. 

1361. fentaBbotmentb, a new word-formation of Goethe. 
It may be taken as meaning either f emab bonnemb, ' thunder- 
ing at a distance', 'with a distant thundering noise'. It 
is so interpreted by Grimm. Or it may be taken in the sense 
of fem abbonnemb, abbonnent meaning the gradual ceasing 
of the thunder. The word would then mean: * their thunder 
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gradually dying away in the distance '. The latter interpre- 
tation agrees better with the clanging of the brazen gates 
of the far-oflf Tartarus. 

1362. bomlift, here used in the transitive sense of avß» 
^aud^cn, au^ftrbmen laffcn, ' exhale'. The picture of the earth 
refreshed by the thunderstorm is continued. 

1363. intf i|ren f^Ioc^ett; we should expect it to follow 
labet * • • vn, for it is to be taken with jagen of the next line. 
This is seen from the prose version of 1781, which reads: 
„unb labet tmd^ ein auf i^ren gladden nad^ SebcnSfreube iinb fltofeer 
%at ju jaflen." 

1365 ff. It is to be noted that Acts II and III have been 
almost wholly devoted to the portrayal of the inner conflicts 
of Orestes and to his final release from the Furies. In the 
mean time the dangers arising from Thoas' order to sacrifice 
the two Greek captives have been well-nigh forgotten. 
When Schiller imdertook in 1802 to revise the drama, the 
almost exclusively psychological interest in these two acts 
seemed to him a serious dramatic defect. On Jan. 22, 1802, 
he wrote to Goethe as follows: ,,5<mer gebe ic^ S'^nen ju 
bebenfen, o6 e^ nid^t ratfam fein möd^te, jut Belebung be^ brama« 
tifd^en 3"*ereffe, [\6} be8 ^oa^ unb feiner 2:aurier, bie fic^ imi 
gai^e Sitte burd^ ntd^t rül^ren, ttimai fruiter ju erinnern unb beibe 
^ftionen, baton bie eine ie^t gu lange tul^t, in gleichem geuer in 
etj^alten. ^an l^ött ^roax im 2ten unb Sten ^h Don ber (SJefal^r be^ 
Dreft unb $k?Iabe8, abet man f i e 1^ t nid^t« babon, e« ift nid^t« ©innlid^e« 
borl^anben, toobutc^ bie brangtotle Situation pxt ^rfd^einung.fame. 
^aiii meinem ©efül^Ie mü^te in ben jtoei 2lften, bie pd^ je^t nut mit 
2|)9^gemen unb bem ^tabet befd^äftigen, nod^ ein ^tib ad extra ein« 
gemtfd^t toetben, bamit aud^ bie äußere §anblung ftetig bleibe unb bie 
nad^l^erige @rfd^nung bed ^tfaS me^r borbereitet toürbe. ^enn fo 
nne et ie^ lommt, l^at man i^n faft ganj aud ben ©eoanfen berbren«" 
Schiller with his keen sense for strong dramatic organization 
would doubtless have imited these two acts more clearly 
with the main action of the drama. Goethe, however, was 
not much concerned about the stage effect of his woric. 
His chief interest lay in the faithful psychological represent!^ 
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tion of the influence of Iphigenia upon the conscience- 
stricken Orestes. Cf. Intr. p. Ixxiv. And so in Acts I-III 
he purposely concentrated his attention upon Orestes and 
Iphigenia so as to make the healing of Orestes stand out in due 
prominence as the 'axis of the play*. After the words of 
Orestes himself have assured us of his release from the Furies, 
Pylades gives a new impetus to the dramatic action. He 
reminds Iphigenia and Orestes that danger is imminent, and 
tries to devise plans by which Iphigenia may evade the 
command of Thoas and help them in the capture of the 
statue and their return to Greece. — ^The warning of Pylades 
in this passage corresponds to the words of Pylades to Orestes 
in Eurip. Iph. Taw,, 11. 902-908. 

1366-7. The meaning of these lines is: Not till we shall 
have successfully carried out our plans of escape and gained 
the open sea, will we offer our joyful thanks to the gods in 
Olympus. 

1368. fHüi, has here the sense of ^atung, and Sd^lug of 
©itfd^Ui^. Cf. note to 1. 161. 



Act IV. 

Now that Orestes is healed, the main theme of the drama, 
viz. the return of the Greeks to their native land, is resumed. 
Seemingly insuperable difficulties and dangers stand in the 
way of the\T escape from Tauris. Thoas has commanded 
the immediate execution of the strangers. How can 
Iphigenia evade this command and save her brother and 
Pylades? The instructions of the oracle must be obeyed, 
and all interpret this oracle to mean that Apollo demands 
that the statue of Diana be captured and brought to Greece, 
if Orestes is to be permanently released from the pursuit of 
the Furies. How can this be effected? It is preposterous 
to suppose that the king can ever be induced to surrender 
willingly the image upon which, he believes, the safety of his 
land depends. Time is precious, and Iphigenia and Orestes 
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are in no frame of mind to suggest plans. Here the practical 
and resourceful Pylades comes to their help and assumes a role 
worthy of his model Odysseus. He feels that only through 
strategy can they evade the command of Thoas, capture the 
sacred image and effect their escape. Accordingly he devises a 
cunning plan by which ,the king is to be duped and which, it 
must be assumed, he communicates to Iphigenia and Orestes 
between Acts III and IV. The plot is essentially the same 
as in the drama of Euripides, and requires for its execution the 
assistance of Iphigenia. (But in Euripides the plot is both 
formed and executed by Iphigenia.) In her eager desire to 
save her brother Iphigenia at first accedes to the plan of 
Pylades, but upon reflection her conscience begins to tor- 
ment her. Thus far she has lived in and acted upon the 
faith that the gods were just and beneficent and demanded 
purity and truth of man. Her life and teachings among the 
Sc3rthians were based upon that faith. For many years she 
has cherished the belief that only by keeping herself pure she 
might some day be able to purify her family in Mycenae. 
And now the stress of circumstances seems to demand that 
she practice deception upon the king, who has been her friend 
and protector, and thus prove untrue to her faith and, like 
her ancestors, become involved in guilt. She is divided 
against herself. The safety of her brother fend their return 
to Greece seem to require deception; the instincts of her 
heart and her interpretation of the will of the gods demand 
truth. How will she act in this greatest trial of her life? 
Her intense inner conflict and the great interests that are at 
stake give her the chief r61e in the last two acts of the drama. — 
Riemer, Goethe's secretary, reports that the fourth act was 
written on March 19, 1779, sereno die quieta mente, on the 
Schwalbenstein in the moimtains of Thuringia. 

Scene 1. 

Pylades and Orestes have gone to the seashore to make 
the preparations necessary for carrying off the statue of 
Diana to Greece. According to agreement Iphigenia is to 
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help them in their plans by deceiving the king. She reflects 
upon the role assigned to her, and her agitated frame of 
mind is indicated by the irregular metre of the first thirteen 
lines. The general movement of these lines is dactylic- 
trochaic. With 1. 1382 the iambic pentameter is resumed. 

1369 fF. These lines may have been influenced by the 
words of Parthenia in Wieland's Alceste^ IV, 1. She speaks 
of the friendship between Hercules and Admetus as follow: 

JD^ bet ift nid^ bom Sd^dfol gan) toerlaffm 
3)cm in bet S^iot ein JJteunb 
gum 3:toft etfd^eint" 

1377. ber @tobt, viz. bet Skxtctftobt 

1385. Irud^tettb Hug', refers here to the clearness of his 
intellect, which shines forth from his ' luminous eye ' . Pylades 
seems to Iphigenia to have both the courage of youth and 
the wisdom of old age; he has the virtues of an Achilles and 
a Nestor. — ©erfoiiiinIim8=SRat8betfammIunö. 

1386. ^enn feine @eer Ift fHlIe; this characterization ap- 
plies much better to Iphigenia's usual frame of mind than 
to that of Pylades. Pylades is clear-headed, circumspect, 
resourceful, but he can hardly be said to possess calmness 
of soul. Cf. note to 1. 307. 

1387. imerfdjajifie« =unetfc^ö^)fli(^e2. 

1388. ben ttmlergetrieBnen, viz. those who, like herself 
and Orestes, are driven about by agitation and care. 

1389. Uttl l|ren 3^iefen, viz. au8 ben 2:iefen feinet ftißen 6eele. 
1392. eigen moc^en, in prose gu eigen ma6^, 'realize'. 
1398. flttgel SSort ; Iphigenia shrinks here from calling 

the role assigned to her by Pylades b}^ the right name, but 
in 1. 1405 she calls it Süge* 

1403. JK ^inier|oIten, *to dissemble'; the intransitive use 
of this verb is unusual. The prose version of 1781 has: 
,>enn id^ l^abe nid^t gelernt l^intctl^altig ju \vxl" 

1405. O toei ber 8üge! Cf. Iliad IV, U. 235 and IX, 11. 
312 f. 

1408 ff. It is a Homeric conception that the direction of 
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an arrow may be changed by the gods. Cf. Iliad IV, 1. 129, 
and Schiller's Maria Stuart, 11. 1473 flf. 

1409. lolgebntdter, for lo^gebtüdtet. 

1410. btrfagntb, 'missing its aim'. 

1413. iQieber, to be taken with greift, 1. 1412. 

Scene 2. 

1422. Notice the contrast between toatten and l^ottetu 
The former conve3rs here the meaning of 'waiting with 
expectation', the latter of 'waiting patiently*. 

1423. folgte, imperf. subj.: 'I should follow'. 
1428. bermelbe, for the usual melbe. Cf. 1. 1570. 
1431-2. a. Eurip, Iph, Taur., 1. 1171: 

oiKeiov rfX^ov rov <f>6vov KeKTTfßevot, 
'Stained with the guilt of murdered kin they came.' 

1434. in brm initent XtmS^tl, ' in the interior of the temple'. 
Cf. in medio templo. 

1435. ^ul ttBel, viz. of the Furies. What Iphigenia here 
tells Arkas is the plan devised by Pylades for robbing the 
image and escaping from Tauris. 

1437. mit meinen Jungfrann; in the drama of Euripides 
the chorus consists of Greek captive maidens who aid Iphi- 
genia in the service of the temple. 

1438. mit frifd^er SBeOe; fresh running water was regarded 
by the ancients as efficacious in the purification of a polluted 
object. Cf. here the following dialogue between Iphigenia 
and Thoas in Eurip. Iph. Taur., 11. 1191 ff.: 

/0. dyvoii KccBapMoU lepoord viv vitpat Oe'A.oo. 
So, liTjyvon.G'iv vddroov 77 -BaXaaaia dpocro); 
lip. ^dXaaaa KXv^et itdrra zdv-Bpaoicafv Katca, 



Go, ovKovv itpoi avTov vadv itcitiitret KXvStor; 
/0. eprfßiia^ Sev Kai ydp aXXa dpdaopiev, 

dyytardov /iot Kai rd r^J deov fiperai» 



B 
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Lph. 'With holy cleansings would I wash them firet. 
Th. In fountain-waters, or in sea-pray showers? 
Iph. The sea doth wash away all ills of men. 



Th. Full on the fane doth not the seansurge break? 
Iph. There needeth solitude; more is to do. 

The image must I purify withal.' 

1443. iiiii^t t^\ Bif, for nid^Hd, or ntd^el^etafö. 

1447. A frequently quoted line. — gitm Schein, viz. as a 
matter of form. 

1448. Erbringe; erbringen = burd^ 2)ringen ethw« erl^alten. 
'Do not obtain by urging ', 'do not insist upon urging". 

1451. Soger; it is to be remembered that Thoas has just 
returned with his army from war. Cf. 1. 58. 

1453. nof^ eine 9)otff^ftft, a delicate suggestion that she 
accept the king's proposal of marriage. If he could bring 
such a message to the king, all the present complications and 
dangers would be removed. 

1454. I3fte, imperf. subj. 

1455. bei 3^retten; Arkas refers to himself. Cf. U. 153 and 
215. 

1456- She refers to her revelations to Thoas of her family 
and her past, and of her hopes to return to Greece. Cf. Act 
I, Scene 3. 

1458. nun ehtmiil^ colloquial, 'once for all', 'really'. 
Iphigenia means that it is not within man's power to change 
his natural feelings and inclinations. 

1459. In prose we should have füv before unmdgltd^. 
After this line the following significant two lines occur in the 
prose versions: 

^^r!aS. Urn bein unb unferttmKen tvünfd^' id^ eiS. 
. 3^)]^tgente. ^r fet für beine gute ÜKeinung ^avL" 

1461. ollel * * . lofigen, viz. the life of the captives, her 
pwn fate and 'the happiness of the king and the Sc3rthians. 
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1463. menff^Iii!^^ viz. not by miraculous intervention, 
but in a natural way, 'by human means'. Of. 1. 494. 

1464. She finds in her instinctive aversion to a union 
with Thoas a hint of the gods that they do not approve 
of such a marriage. 

1468-9. These lines do not agree with the assertions of 
Thoas in 11. 520-21, where the king states that the people 
clamor for the restoration of human sacrifices. We may, 
however, assume that the humane and optimistic Arkas 
idealizes here the Scythians, or, what is more probable, that 
the king in his bitterness and disappointment misinterprets 
the spirit of his people. Cf . note to 11. 503 ff. 

1472 ff. Through Iphigenia's influence the Scythians have 
begun to prize the blessings of hospitality. 

1475. loiil btt bermogft, viz. to continue your civilizing 
influence upon king and people. Arkas fears that a return 
to human sacrifices would undo her previous noble work in 
Tauris. LI. 1475-1482 were added in the final revision. 

1476. ritbeft=boacnbeft. 

1477-1482. The main thought of this famous and much- 
quoted passage is that a noble person of clear moral per- 
ceptions may be a source of the greatest helpfulness to a 
sound, primitive people that vaguely strives after truth. 
Arkas wishes to make Iphigenia realize the importance of her 
mission in Tauris which she b about to abandon. 

1479. trüB, viz. of beclouded vision, lacking in spiritual 
insight. The word may be associated with Goethe's early 
use of bum^jf, ^m^jfl^ett, a dreamy, vague striving after 
clearness. Cf. Archiv für das Studium der neueren Sprachen, 
Vol. XCVI, pp. 1-42 (R. M. Meyer). 

1480. nfitfl»)U0enblicl^S. 

1481-2. A vigorous primitive people following its instincts 
dimly divines the truth, but these divinations are often 
accompanied by fear because they are lacking in clearness 
of. spiritual insight (hence banger 9[^nung). Such a 
people will naturally feel keenly 'the heavy burdens of 
human existence'. 
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1489-90. Meaning: The fact that my words cause you pain 
is the best proof that you are convinced of their force and 
truth. Therefore, it is from your sense of pain that I expect 
the greatest help in my appeal to you. 

1492. SBibertottten, viz. her aversion to a union with .Thoas. 

1493. eine fi!^9ne ^ttU, 'a harmonious soul'. Cf. Schil- 
ler's essay Über Anmvt und Würde, Werke X, pp. 103 ff., 
where the idea of the fd^öne 6eele is philosophically developed. 

1494. ber €Me, viz. Thoas. Cf . note to 1. 33. 
1497-8. A frequently quoted passage. 

1500. iDieberloIieft, subj., 'if you but would recall'. 
1502. üil biefen %^^ for the more usual Hd auf biefen %ai^ 

Scene 3. 

The imexpected joy over the discovery of her brother and 
her desire to save him and return with him to Mycenas have 
for a while so absorbed the attention of Iphigenia that she 
readily accepted the plans of Pylades and lost sight of 
all other considerations. But the timely words of Arkas 
have aroused serious doubts in her soul. She now feels that 
she has also duties toward Thoas and the Scythian people, 
and realizes above all the ingratitude involved in the role 
of trickery and deception which Pylades has assigned to 
her. 

1504-5. bal ^er) im IBufeu . « « umgetDettbet; this expression 
may have been suggested by the Homeric errpenerat 

(piXoV TfTOp. 

1506 ff. Cf. here Iphigenia's words in 11. 1196 ff. 

1510. bal UnmagUii^e, viz. bad toad id^ für unmdglid^ gel^alten 
l^atte, referring probably to her meeting of Orestes. Since 
Tauris was far distant from Greece and notoriously hostile 
to Greek strangers, she naturally considered it impossible 
that she would ever meet her brother there. Others, how- 
ever, refer the word to her prospective rescue from Tauris 
through Orestes, which formerly seemed impossible to her. 

1511 ff. The overwhelming flood of joy which came upoo 
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her when she met her brother, and which excluded every 
other thought except that of their happy return to Greece, 
blinded her so that for a moment she thought that another 
miracle like that in Aulis would happen, i.e. she forgot that 
men must help themselves. 

1517. biil^er3=mcin öetj.— eiitjigrr-aUeimöer^ouSfc^Iieytci^et. 
She was for a while so absorbed in her brother that she was 
incapable of any other thought. 

1524. SRenff^en, emphatic, not merely barbarians but 
human beings to whom she has moral obligations, whom 
she has led to a higher conception of life and who have 
treated her most kindly. In this conception of humanity 
as transcending race and nationality Goethe's Iphigenia 
differs radically from the heroine of Euripides. The Greeks 
restricted their moral code to their own people, — ^and so the 
Iphigenia of Euripides feels no scruples in deceiving 'bar- 
barians'. Cf. note to 1. 862 and Intr. pp. xcviii-xcix. 

1525. XopptM; firstly because the very idea of deceit is 
hateful to her, and secondly because in this case deceit would 
Involve ingratitude toward the king and the Taurians. Cf. 
this passage with its earlier versions where the thought is 
more clearly expressed. 

1527 ff. Cf. here the following words of Alceste (Act I, 
Sc. 1): 

«8h«f^ Slngft unb jhnfd^en §off m 
6ci^anlt mein 2thm, hne tm ^ad}m 
5Der em^jörten glut ein !Raci^en 
ängftUd^ gioifd^en m\i(>pm treibt" 

1528-31. In the retirement of her priestly office Iphi- 
genia has thus far never felt any doubts in regard to her 
duties, but now she is suddenly plunged into a great con- 
flict between the duties toward her brother and her obliga- 
tions toward Thoas and the Scythians. — SBieber eingefc^ifft 
u. f. to. Thinking of her return to Greece, she naturally 
views her present moral complications in the form of the 
dangers of a sea-voyage. The tempestuous waves of the 
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sea upon which she is about to embark are to her a symbol 
of the violent conflicts of her own soul. Notice the contrast 
between bie SIBellen f d^ulelnb and ben f eften ^ben beinec @infaim 
tcit 

Scene 4. 

A comparison of this scene with its earlier versions shows 
considerable and important changes by which the action, 
thought, and expression were much improved. 

1636 ff. Pylades regards Orestes' recovery as complete 
because the Furies did not attack him again on the uncon- 
secrated ground outside of the temple. 

1537. ben (Sonb, viz. beiS UferS. 

1541. f^Iomme, here 'halo', 'aureole'. 

1542. locfigf denoting like the Homeric ovXoi great manly 
strength and beauty. Cf. Odyssey VI, 1. 231. 

1543. freiel ^erj, viz. free from the Furies. 

1551 ff. According to the earlier versions of this passage 
the ship companions of Orestes and Pylades have not yet 
been found. Therefore Orestes remained alone on the sea- 
shore and lighted a large fire in the hope of attracting their 
attention and calling them back. 

1558 f. Unb felbft ein SBinb u. f. to. According to the 
Homeric conception favorable winds are sent by the gods. 
Cf. Iliad I, 1. 479, and Odyssey II, 1. 421. Pylades therefore 
regards the sudden appearance of a favorable wind as a sign 
that the gods are propitious to their undertaking. 

1559. gleich =fo0leid^. 

1562. nnfrer SBfinfc^e giel, viz. the image of Diana. 

1569. bal fluge SBort, cf . note to 1. 1398. 

1571. tenrer SRonn, cf. 11. 1257 and 1619, and note to 1. 
844. 

1572. @tn ff^toeigenber S^erloeid, because as soon as she saw 
him, she felt that she had not acted according to their 
agreement. 

1580 f . Cf . 1. 1444. 

1590. gefielen, for the usual sugeftel^en, 'grant'. 
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1591. A line of six feet. 

1594. ftel^ \tft, viz. insist upon the necessity of imme- 
diately purifying the polluted image of Diana by canying 
it to the sea. Cf. note to 1. 1438. 

1601. (Bo fc^off ttii« 8ttft,' procure for us a breathing-speir, 
'give us time'. By pretending that the strangers are 
guarded in the temple and by refusing to show them to Arkas, 
Iphigenia would compel him to go once more to the king^ 
and thus time would be gained. 

1603. ^em rouf untDfirb'gen OoR; with these words 
Pylades tries to justify the robbery of the image of Diana. 
In contrast to Iphigenia, Pylades takes here the narrow 
national Greek attitude toward the Taurians, that 'their 
barbarism makes them unworthy of possessing the sacred 
image. Cf. 11. 734 ff. and note to 1. 1524. 

1605. bie t^ebingung, viz. the seizure of the sacred image. 
Cf . note to 11. 722 ff . He calls the fulfillment of this condition 
fromm from the national Greek point of view, because it 
will redound to the glory and benefit of the Greeks and injure 
the barbarians. 

1606. fein JOerftnrec^en, viz. the deliverance of Orestes from 
the Furies. Cf. 11. 1536 ff. 

1609. ii^elfeninfel, seems to refer to the island of Delos, 
the smallest island of the Cyclades in the iEgean Sea. Accord- 
ing to Greek legend it was originally a floating bland, and 
was the birthplace of Apollo and Diana. It had a great 
sanctuary of Apollo and was one of the celebrated places of 
worship of that god. But if gelfeninfel refers to the bland 
of Delos, the statement here does not agree with 11. 722-3 
and 1928 ff., according to which the image of Diana was to be 
brought to Delphi. Cf . note to 11. 722 ff. Some critics have 
tried to explain thb inconsbtency by assimiiug that Goethe 
simply confused the Phocian town of Delphi with the bland 
Delos. Such confusion, they claim, might have arisen 
naturally enough in view of the fact that Delphi and Delos 
both contained famous sanctuaries of Apollo, and more- 
over, because Goethe several times used the form l^l))l^od 
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(instead of ^el))l^), which might therefore be easily con- 
founded with ^elod. So in all the earlier versions of 1. 723 
we find nad) ^bdpf^o^. Also in his letter to Frau von Stein of 
Oct. 18, 1786, he writes of a plan «jur 3^)^i9emc auf 2)el|>l^o«^ 
— Other commentators find no inconsistency between this 
line and 1. 723. They assert that Goethe actually intended 
gelfemnfel to refer to the island of Delos, where, according 
to the plan of Pylades, they were to stop first and render 
thanks to Apollo. From Delos they would then proceed 
to Mycenffi (1. 1610), and finally bring the image from 
Mycenae to Delphi. This interpretation is entirely possible. 

1611 ff. The curse of the family has also affected the 
images of the household gods, which are here represented as 
having fallen down from their accustomed places. For 
Skiterftbttct cf. note to 1. 942. 

1613. i^e SBolnimgen, viz. the niches upon the hearth 
where the household gods were usually placed. 

1615 ff. This description of Pylades of the mission of 
Iphigenia in Mycense agrees so well with her own aspirations 
that she is naturally profoundly moved by it. Cf. 11. 1699 
ff., 1968 ff., and the words of Orestes in 11. 2136 ff. See 
also Intr. p. Ixxxvi. 

1616. A line of six feet. 

1622. pc^, a repetition of fx^ in 1. 1619 (»cnbet f^)» on 
account of the length of the sentence and for emphasis. 

1625. fHtt berftnit, ' in silence droops' (Miss Swanwick). 
In solitude doubts and misgivings arise which disappear in 
the presence of a resolute friend. 

1628. bei SteBenben, here in the sense of beiS f^eunbeS. 
The original meanmg of gteunb is, in fact, ' the loving one'. — 
tnttoidtltt, preterite subj. «Mrbe eninndeln. 

1633 f. üBerfi^iDelit • • • bie freie Stint; the intransitive 
fd^tüeben is here made transitive by being compounded with 
über. Goethe follows here the example of IQopstock, in 
whose poetry such compounds frequently occur. 

1634. XtamtiU^, * expression of sadness'. 

1638-9. Meaning: Fear gives rise to danger by making 
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an undertaking seem more difficult than it is. Hence Fear 
and Danger may be conceived as having formed an alliance 
for the deception of man. The prose versions state the. 
thought more simply: „3tux m bet gutd^t ift bie Oefal^r." 

1641. Cf. 1. 2004, where precisely the same words occur. 

1645. geüetti, for ge&ietct, Cf. note to 1. 54. This older 
form is used here probably for metrical reasons. Cf. 11. 
1681-1686. 

1647. Supply entfd^ulbtöt bte 5Rot of the preceding line 
before bi(^« Pylades purposely includes the gods in his 
statement because according to the belief of the ancients 
the gods themselves had to acknowledge the laws of necessity 
(dvaytCTf), 

1649. A popular quotation. ii^inrbnm|{, 'claim ', viz. upon 
our conscience. He who makes too severe demands upon 
himself assumes that he has also the power to fulfill them, 
and hence possesses hidden moral pride. 

1650. These characteristic words are wanting in the 
earlier versions. Iphigenia rejects the implication of Pylades 
that her severe demands upon herself spring from moral 
pride. Her conduct b not determined by rational con- 
siderations, but by her instinct (id^ fül^le nur). This keen 
and sound moral instinct is the chief source of her strength, 
and finally prevails over all obstacles and dangers. 

1651. This line does not occur in the earlier versions. It 
seems best to take ted^ as an adverb. ' If you feel your- 
self rightly (viz. if you properly feel your true worth), you 
must honor yourself.' Pylades means to say: If you appre- 
ciate your reel worth, if, instead of thinking always of others, 
you have also due regard for your own rights and welfare, 
you must respect yourself for doing what I suggest, for you 
will thereby save yoursdf and your brother. This mter- 
pretation agrees with the Greek standpoint of Pylades, who 
feels no scruples about practicing deceit upon Thoas, pro- 
vided he can thereby attain his end. Cf. note to 1. 1603. 

1662. A familiar quotation. Itltr, to be taken with 
gmi tttibePecft* 
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1653. So, viz. fiatt) unBefledt Q. 1652).— Hn temUfel via 
is solitude, far removed from intercourse with men. 

1654 ff. Cf. with this passage Schiller's Piccolomini, IL 
2447-58; also WaUensteins Tod, 11. 779-792. 

1655. bit {eni|t d mu^, viz. when you come in contact 
with the world. Our severity of judgment is modified by 
our experience. — (entft b used here with the force of a 
future. — ^It is to be noted that Pylades changes his views 
according to circiunstances. In 11. 713 ff. and 722 ff., when 
it was necessary to raise the hopes of the depressed Orestes, 
he took the standpoint of an idealist, but now, when the 
moral scruples of Iphigenia are to be overcome, he urges 
the practical considerations of a realist. 

1656. iBe\^U^i, viz. SRenfdMdefc^«^ 

1658. mit ben imbmt, viz. im Qa\anmttdthm mit ben onbecn« 

1661-4. A much-quoted passage. 

1663. Man rarely judges his past actions correctly because 
he is apt either to underestimate them, if he sees higher 
tasks before him, or overestimate them, if they seem to 
have been unusually successful. He cannot appreciate 
his present acts because he cannot see them in their right 
perspective. 

1672. bein, genit. Cf. note to 1. 810. 

1673. trägt -»mit fxd) bringt. 

1674. Thb line is to be taken in an ethical sense. Iphigenia 
has thus far been unaccustomed to do an3rthing in violation 
of her ideals. 

1680. e|me, cf. note to 1. 86. Wot -SRottoenbigfeit. Cf. 
dira necesaitas of the Romans and dvayycrj of Homer. 

1682 f. bem ®8tter felüft u. f. hJ- Cf. note to 1. 1647. 

1684. ^el eto'gen S^iiffoll mtberotne Sc^loefter* The 
poet conceives here Necessity as the sister of Fate. Both 
are but different words for the same idea, viz. the sequence 
of things according to eternal laws. Necessity is called 
unbetatne Sd^eftec bed 6d^(!fafö because, as the word 
implies, she has no choice and is therefore inaccessible to 
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advice, which presupposes the possibility of a change of will. 
Cf . here WaUensteins Tod, 11. 183 ff. 

1686. geüetti, cf. note to 1. 1645.— ^al ottbre foeigt bu; 
he refers to the directions he gave her iu 11. 1593 ff. 

1688. ^er »tttimg fc^Snei Siegel, viz. the image of 
Diana. Orestes has already been restored to health (cf. 11. 
1536 ff.) and so only the capture of the image of Diana is 
needed for the fulfillment of the oracle. This capture would 
put, as it were, the final seal upon their safety. 

Scene 5. 

1691. Bimg mtb BSnger, cf. note to 1. 21. 

1692. bie ftitte ^offnitttg, fully explained in 11. 1701-2. 
1694 ff! Cf . here the similar passage in Cotter's Orest und 

Elektra, IV, 5. Orestes in a moment of despair exclaims: 

»Sntflol^n tft mein SBerttauen 
SCuf hotter— l^in mein 5Wut— ©efc^lecf^ be« ^anialuS, 
&bmtbi axid) auf mir bet ^luiif ben bu betn)it!teft? 3J2u^ 
^ bü^en, o^ne Sd^ulb ? ^ann vi) il^m nid^t entrinnen, 
&m ©d^fal meine« Stamme«?" 

1695. biel &t\^lt^i, viz. her own family. 

1696. Stimmt boc^ oQel ob ! ' everything, indeed, abates 
with time'. 

1701. mit reiner gonb mib reinem gerjen; very signifi- 
cant words. Iphigenia firmly believes that the atonement 
and restoration of her family are conditioned by her own 
purity. 

1706. QoterfDelt, a word coined by Goethe after the 
analogy of $etmatn)elt, ^ittoelt. 

1707. tttiiBe Wot; necessity is so called because it is deaf 
to all appeal, because it is inexorable. Cf. note to 1. 1684. 

1711. mein ^i^iiffol, seems to refer to her life in Tauris. 
where, protected by the strong hand of Thoas, she could 
realize her high ideals. 

1713. Supply D ba^ of the preceding line before ber ^^itonen. 
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For the attitude of the Titans toward the Ol3rmpian gods 
cf. note to 1. 328. 

1716. SRit ©rirrftmirtt; the large frieze of the temple of 
Pergamum (excavated 1879-80) represents in high relief the 
victorious battle of the Olympians with the giants, the two 
chief groups centering about Zeus and Athena. Here 
some of the Titans are actually represented with vultures' 
claws instead of hands. — In this critical moment of her life, 
when the stress of circumstances seems to compel her to jdeld 
to the plans of Pylades, the suspicion occurs to her that the 
gods, whom she has thus far regarded as just and beneficent, 
may be unjust and cruel, that they may wish to force her 
to trickery and deceit, and that her long-cherished belief 
that her personal purity was necessary for the atonement of 
her family may be an idle phantom. This terrtble doubt 
arouses in her the fear that she, like her ancestors, may also 
be seized with a spirit of hatred against the gods, and so 
she implores them to help her to preserve her former faith 
in their justice and goodness. Iphigenia passes here through 
a conflict between belief and unbelief. In a note to the 
West-östlicher Divan (Israel in der Wüste) Goethe says: 
„^ai etöentlid^e, einjige unb ttcffte ^tma ber SKelt* unb SRenfd^eiv» 
gefd^d^te, bem atte übrigen untergeorbnet pnb, W«tbt ber Äonflift be« 
Unglauben« unb be« Olauben«/'— LI. 1712-17 are lacking in the 
earlier versions. Here we see how Goethe wished in the final 
revision to accentuate the spiritual conflicts of the drama. 

1718 ff. With the doubt that has come upon her there 
slowly emerges from her rnemory an old song often sung in 
the family of Tantalus, a song which she had heard in her 
childhood and had well-nigh forgotten, — the song of the 
ParciE. This song, called forth with almost psychological 
necessity, powerfully expresses the doubt and gloom that 
have come upon her soul. 

1719. ©ergeffm |otf W9 u. f. h). She forgot it in Tauris, 
where as priestess of Diana she developed a conception 
of the gods directly opposed to the spirit of the old song« 
a. 11. 523-27 and 1100 ff. 
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1720. ^orjett, the Parese (Greek Maipat), the dark, 
mysterious powers of Fate, daughters of Night. Their names 
were Clotho (spinning one), Lachesis (allotter), and Atropos 
(inevitable). They were very ancient divinities related to 
the race of Titans. Goethe conceives them here as dis- 
approving of the cruel sway of the Olympians and as pitying 
the fate of Tantalus. — gr auf etib= ©raufen em^pnbenb, bon 
©raufen erfüQt. The Parese themselves shuddered as they 
sang of the pimishment of Tantalus. 

1721. bom golbnen ^iviijit, viz. at the table of Jupiter. 
Cf. 11. 323 ff. 

1726 ff. The song of the Parese is poetically the grandest 
and most impressive portion of the drama, suggesting in 
form and .thought the antique choral odes. In its pessi- 
mistic view of the gods it closely resembles Goethe's Prome- 
theus (cf. Intr. p. xliv.) and Das Lied des Harfners in Wilhelm 
Meisters Lehrjahre, In the latter we find the following 
famous lines 

(the gods) fül^ri in§ SeBen und l^tnetn. 



S^r lofet ben 3(rmen fd^ulbia hjerben, 
^nn üBerla^t il^r il^n ber $etn; 
3)enn alle ec|ulb rod^ pd^ auf (grben." 

The song is entirely original, although the theme may have 
been suggested to the poet by the following sentence of 
Hyginus {Poet, Astron, II, 15[Sagitta]): lUo tempore Parcce 
feruntur cecinisse fata, ' In the version of 1779 it was written, 
like the rest of the drama, in prose, but its language was 
so rhythmic that Herder could change it into verse without 
altering a single word (cf. Goethe, Werke , XXXIX, p. 554). 
The final revision was worked out with great care, and shows 
in every respect a marked improvement upon all the earlier 
versions. The poem is divided injto six stanzas of unequal 
length, the first five of which contain the song of the Parese, 
while the sixth describes the impression the song produces 
upon the imprisoned Tantalus. All six stanzas must, 
however, be conceived as sung by the nurse. The metrical 
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movement miay in general be described as dactylic-trochaic 
with an unaccented syllable at the beginniog of each line. 
The ending is generally feminine, masculine endings occurring 
only in four Imes, viz. 11. 1727, 1731, 1760, 1766. The 
scheme of the first stanza is as follows: 



It has been suggested that the metre of several of the folk- 
songs of Herder's collection may have influenced the metre 
of this song, viz. Zavbergespräch Angantyrs und Hervor a 
(Herder, Werke, Vol. XXV, pp. 211 ff.), VoIusjm (Ibid. pp. 
460 ff.), and Wehegesang der Valkyriur (Ibid. 478 ff.). The 
song was very successfully set to music by Johannes 
Brahms (Opus 89). — It treats of the arbitrariness, envy, 
injustice, and the relentless cruelty of the gods as illustrated 
in the case of Tantalus and his descendants. Thus the 
gloomy belief of Iphigenia's ancestors, which now threatens 
to encroach also upon her pure soul, is again presented 
to us with terrible impressiveness. 

1726 ff. Of. Schiller's ballad Der Ring des Polykrates, which 
also treats of the envy of the gods towards men. 

1734. Uttf Stlipptn nnh SSoRen, viz. upon the many- 
peaked Olympus rising into the clouds. 

1737 ff. A generalized statement of the experience of 
Tantalus in Olympus. Of. 11. 317 ff. 

1739. ©efd^mält unb gefd^Snbet; notice the alliteration, 
also in 11. 1743, 1747-8 (Serge ju SBetßen), and 1756. 

1740. nad^tlii^e Xirfrti, viz. of Tartarus. 

1745. 5eftett==5«ftUc^feiten. The happy life of the gods 
stands here in harsh contrast to the tortures of the Titans 
in Tartarus. 
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1747 f. bom )Btrgr lu IBtrgen; cf. note to 1. 460. 

1749 ff. Reference to the punishment of the Titans in 
Tartarus. Cf. note to 1. 328. So when Typhoeus (according 
to others Enceladus), a monster with a hundred fire- 
breathing dragons' heads, rebelled against the Olympians, 
Zeus conquered him with his thunderbolts and hurled him 
to Tartarus or, according to a later tradition, buried him 
beneath Mt. ^Etna in Sicily (cf. .^neid III, 11. 678 ff.), whence 
he occasionally still breathes forth fire and flames against 
heaven. 

1752-3. From the celestial heights of the gods iEtna 
seems an altar upon earth from which the breath of the 
stifled Titans ascends like a light haze of pleasant incense 
from sacrificial offerings. This whole picture suggests cruel 
indifference to the writhings of the buried Titans. 

1754 ff. The gods punish and despise not only those who 
have sinned against them, but their hatred extends also 
to the descendants of the condenmed ones — a clear reference 
to the curse of the house of Tantalus. — bie ^errff^er/ a 
word which fittingly designates the tyrannical rule of the 
gods. 

1759. ©tin rebenben Qü^t, viz. features whose expression 
suggests a silent reproach of the tyranny of the gods. 

1761 ff. The poet conceives here Tantalus as hearing the 
dread song of the Parese in Tartarus and sympathizing 
with his descendants. 

1762 ff. CEI lorc^t ber lOtrBaniüe « * • bie Siebtr; in prose 
we should say ouf btc Siebet. Following the example of 
Klopstock Goethe uses sometimes J^ord^ett, benlen, and 
other verbs with the direct object where we should expect 
it to be preceded by some preposition. So we have again 
in 1. 1765 benlt Ätnber unb ©nlel. Cf. note to 1. 601. 

1764. bie Sieber, poetic plural instead of the singular and 
referring to the song of the Parese. 

1766. f(^fitte(t bal ^onUft, because he is amazed and sad 
at the relentless cruelty and injustice of the gods, who visit 
their hate even upon his descendants. 
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Act V. 

Various reports and rumors of the doings of the Greeks 
have reached Arkas and Thoas. They have a strong suspi- 
cion of the stratagem of Pylades, and the king takes quick 
measures to thwart the escape of the Greeks. The anger 
of Thoas forebodes the greatest danger for Iphigenia, Orestes, 
and Pylades. 

Scene 1. 

1773. irgmli, f or irgenbtvo. 

1774. »rile, 'lustration'. Cf. 11. 1430 fif. 

1775. ^er ^riFge fßattomih; Iphigenia's pretext is called 
l^eilig because it pertains to religious rites. 

1780-81. ©erfiottct feitic Ijeirgm aJiefen u. f. to.; the pious 
king forbids his soldiers to enter the sacred precincts of the 
temple, but he wishes them 'to set a watchful ambush'" about 
the grove to prevent the prisoners from escaping. 

Scene 2. 

1784. fo Idlig lielt for fur fo j^ettig l^elt. Cf. note to 1. 
1459. 

1787 ff. Cf. Odyssey XVII, U. 322 f . and Wallensteins Tod, 
11. 206 ff. 

1791. ber leiFge ®riinin, viz. the fury of the Scythians 
against strangers which demanded their sacrifice. 

1793 f. i|r ®ef(^icf; il^r is emphatic, 'her own good fortune' 
as contrasted with frembe^ $Iut of the next line.— erfuittii^ for 
anerfannt. Cf. note to 1. 54. 

1795-6. Lines of four feet each. 

1797. btrtDegiten SSBtutfc^, viz. her desire to return to 
Greece. By poetic license the indefinite article is here 
omitted. 

1799. tin eigen ^^iiffiil,, viz. ein ton mir uimBl^ängtgeS 
©d^dfal. 

1800. ^un^ Sf^meif^elei; in his anger he so calls Iphi- 
genia's kindliness and humanity, but cf . his words in 11. 511 ff. 
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1801. be?, demonstrative, referring to 6d^cid^elcl 
1803. ahUrrja^rtel <ligentttiii, viz. a possession established 
by long custom, one which we no longer fear to lose, 'pre- 
scriptive property*. Cf. Wallensteins Tod, 1. 195, also the 
earlier versions, where the thought is more fully expressed. 

Scene 3. 

1808. She implies that the goddess by requiring the lus- 
tration of the image before the sacrifice has given Thoas time 
to reconsider his command. Cf. 11. 1430 ff. 

1811. hu, is emphatic, 'you yourself*. 

1813-14. The thought is here that one half of the curse 
of an evil deed falls upon him who commands it, the other 
half upon him who executes it. 

1815. The king keeps himself personally undefiled as far 
as the execution of the deed b concerned. 

1816 ff. Iphigenia compares the arbitrary rule of the 
king with that of Zeus. Just as the Homeric Zeus, the 
'cloud-gatherer' {y€<f>€Xrjy€pera)y the 'high-thundering' 
god {v^ßpefiertfi), plans death in his dark clouds, while 
his ministers, the lightnings (cf. the Homeric darepoTCrfTrfZ, 
'sender of lightning'), visit destruction upon the poor race 
of mortals, so Thoas unseen gives his cruel conmiands, while 
his willing agents execute them. — finitt=finntau3. 

1819-20. The mighty god, indifferent to the terrible 
destruction caused by him, calmly moves on through his 
heights amidst the storm. The spirit of these lines is similar 
to that of the Song of the Parcae, especially of 11. 1747 ff. 
She still feels the influence of that song. 

1821. Notice the contrast between bie l^eifge HX^^t and 
ein tnilbel Sieb* The unusual spirit of Iphigenia's speech 
surprises Thoas, who has so often heard from the priestess 
an entirely different interpretation of the nature of the gods. — 
The word Sieb may be here used to designate the solenm 
lofty tone of her speech. 

1822. yti^i ^riefterin, sc. bin id^ in biefem Slugenbltd h)o id^ mit 
bit \ipxtSjt, an answer to the taunt implied in bie l^eil'ge Si)^)?e 
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of the preceding line.— ititr llgainemitmil X^tt; notice the 
irony implied in nut. As a princess of the noblest house 
of Greece she feels that she has a right to resent the tyran- 
nical commands of the king. 

1824. rafi^^ here in the sense of ^eftt^, ungeftflnu 
1827-8. A famous passage and a favorite thought of Schiller 
and Goethe. That person is most truly free whose moral 
will is in full accord with the commands of duty. A person 
of such a frame of mind Schiller calls eine fd^one 6eele. 
Cf. note to 1. 1493. In violation of this principle Thoas 
requires not free but slavish obedience (1. 1829). As a 
despot he conmiands her to execute an order against which 
her conscience rebels. 

1830. tothtt htftt, viz. in my parental home. 

1831. mn alt ®efe^, cf. 11. 506^510. This answer is not 
valid because Thoas himself, under the influence of Iphigenia, 
caused this old law to be abolished. 

1832-3. Cf. here the words of Arkas in 11. 1466 ff. 
1834 ff. eilt otterei u. f. to. The law of hospitality was 
regarded by the Greeks as one of the oldest and most säcred. 
a. Odyssey VI, 11. 207 f.: 

npbi ydp Ato% €i(nv aitavre^ 
ieivoi re itrooxoi re, 

'For all strangers and needy ones belong to Zeus.' 
Zeus was accordingly called Zevi Sevioi^ *Zeus, the god of 
strangers'. Cf. also Antigone^ 11. 450 ff. 

1837. Verse of four feet. The brevity of this sentence is 
emphatic. Notice that Thoas cannot contradict Iphigenia's 
appeal to the ancient law of hospitality. 

1840. Cf. Soph. Electra, 11. 219-20: 

rd de roU dwaroii 
ovK epiard TCXd^etv, 

'But such strife should not be pushed to a conflict with the 
strong.' Jebb's Transl. 

1841. immer, has here the sense of immerhin, 'never- 
theless '. The prose versions have bod^. 
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1845. SBie meljr, for trie biel mel^t or um hne bid me^r.— 
be«tv 'then' or * therefore'. She contrasts ein berfd^lojncä 
§crj (1. 1844) with her own heart, which is open and sympa- 
thetic. 

1850. 'A dizzy horror overwhelmed my soul.' (Miss 
Swanwick's Transl.) — ioirBelttb, here in the sense of fd^toin* 
beltib. 

1854. toti^t th viz. my past history. — femtfi mii^, viz. my 
character and principles. — intb^ for unb bod^. 

1859. Stttttb', older form of the preterite subj. for the 
now more common ftänbe. 

1861. ^ai; we should expect l^atte. The indicative is 
used here for emphasis, because Iphigenia knows that Orestes 
is actually in Tauris, and because she has full faith in his 
courage. 

1862. ^ie Steinte feinel )6itf ml, viz. the rights of freedom, of 
self-determination, as opposed to the constraints of barbar- 
ous custom. 

1863-4. tS jiemi u. f. h). A very popular quotation. — 
htt f^nmen, here sing., as is seen from the earlier versions. 
Cf. note to 1.24. 

1866. Cf. Iliad VII, 1. 102. 

1867. pit ♦.♦gering, cf. note to 1. 1459. 

1868-9. «tti^ o|ne #ilfe u. f. tt). The word-arrangement 
is here unusual. We should expect: Slud^ f}at bie ^aim ben 
©d^od^cn nit^ ol^ne §üfc gelaffen. Some commentators, how- 
ever, take aud^ with ben 6d^h)ac^>en. The weak person is not to 
be despised, for nature has provided him too with weapons 
of defense. 

1870. i^ünftt, here in the sense of 'devices', 'artifices', 
such as are mentioned in the next line. 

1871. Notice that Iphigenia really hints here at the 
various devices which at the suggestion of Pylades she was 
to use against the king. Cf. 11. 1595 ff. 

1872. brr ©ebialtige, here in the sense of ber @eh)altfame, ber 
(SettKxlttaiige, 'the despot'. Cf. note to 1. 336.— fie, viz. bic 
Sift (1. 1870). 
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1874. The positive statement of the king that he suspects 
her of trickery (1. 1873) stings her. She does not yet know 
how she can save herself and her brother, but she instinctively 
feels that she cannot practice deception. Thus this line 
marks the turning-point of her inner struggles. 

1875. Thoas implies that since Iphigenia herself hinted 
that she might use cunning against him (1. 1870), she cannot 
lay claims to purity of soul (1. 1874). 

1877. C^itt B9l ®efd|i(I, viz. the seeming necessity of 
practicing deceit upon the king. The earlier versions have 
here tin h'di ©efc^ür.— tniO, ' is about to\ 

1880. ^ie fdjihte BitU u. f. to. According to ancient 
custom suppliants were wont to carry branches of olive or 
laurel wreathed in wool, and place them upon the altar 
of the gods. Cf. (Edipus Tyrannua, 1. 3. Here the request 
itself is conceived as a branch of peace in contrast to ©d^toert 
unb S^ffe m 1. 1882. 

1883. mein 3nitrel, viz. the purity of my soul. 

1884-5. Having been miraculously saved by Diana in 
Aulis, she naturally thinks now of invoking the help of the 
goddess, — ^but before doing so she asks herself whether her 
own moral will b not equal to the present danger. The 
second question suggests the manner in which her inner con- 
flict will be solved. 

1889. Notice the irregular metre of this line, viz. the ana- 
paest in the third foot. It b uot due to carelessness, but b 
purposely introduced to indicate the hesitation and mental 
perplexity of Iphigenia. Her first impulse b to tell the 
truth, but she checks herself and modifies her statement 
when she thinks of the danger to which her disclosure might 
expose her brother and Pylades. For Goethe's deviations 
from the regular metre cf . Fr. Vischer in the Goethe-Jahrbuch 
IV, pp. 13 ff. 

1891 ff. Thoas utterly mbunderstands Iphigenia. He has 
no idea of her inner conflicts, and ascribes her confusion and 
excitement to her selfish desire to return to Greece. Aroused 
by hb mbinterpretation of her real motives and feeling the 
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unworthiness of deceit, she resolves to act in accordance 
with her conscience and stake everything upon truth. Her 
confession is preceded by a series of reflections which she 
addresses more to herself than to the king and which serve 
to strengthen her in her resolution. 

1893. Utm&^U^tS, in the sense of unmoglid^ ©d^dnenbeiS. 
a. note to 1. 1510. 

1895-8. A frequently quoted passage. 

1896. ^em immer tnieber^oletiben iSxiJi^ltt, viz. the rhap- 
sodist who in ancient times wandered from city to city, 
reciting his heroic stories or ballads. Even such a rhapsodist, 
who might be expected to have become indifferent to the 
stories he has so often related, feels himself powerfully 
stirred whenever he comes to the passages of extraordinary 
coinage and valor. 

1897. oil, 'except'. 

1898 ff. Reference to the adventure of Odysseus and 
Diomede, related in the Iliad X, 11. 503 ff. According to this 
story Odysseus and Diomede penetrated at night into the 
camp of the Thracian king Rhesus, killed him and stole his 
famous white steeds. This reference is really an anachronism, 
as Iphigenia cannot be expected to know the various adven- 
tures of the Trojan war. 

1902. Transl.: 'finally hard pressed by those roused from 
their slumber', viz. by the enemy. 

1903. h^tt, for gutiidlcl^rt or toiebetlel^ri Cf. note to 1. 54. 
1904 ff. Allusion to the heroic deeds of Theseus, who, 

proceeding from Troezen to Athens, preferred the dangerous 
land journey to a safe passage by sea, and slew on his way 
several dangerous robbers and monsters who infested the 
country. 

1909. ilprel aitgeBomen fütü^iS, viz. her gentleness, her 
right to conquer by spiritual weapons as opposed to man's 
physical force. 

1912 f . Huf itsib oB u. f. U). She vacillates between con- 
fessing and concealing the truth. 

1916. «mein tu^ leg' ic^'l auf hit ftnitl '1 leave it to your 
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decision'.— ciK^ refers to the gods. This sentence is an 
imitation of Iliad XVII, 1. 514: 

dXX* TfTot ß€V ravra ^eoov eV yovvaat Keirau 
'Yet verily these issues lie in the lap (at the disposal) of the 
gods.' (Lang's Transl.) 

1919. Cf . here the words of Orestes to Iphigenia, 11. 1080-81. 

1928 ff. Notice that Iphigenia's interpretation of the 
oracle of Apollo is as erroneous as that of Pyladee. Cf . notes 
to 11. 610 ff. and 722 ff. 

1934. bie ÜBerBUeBnen, poetic for ül&riööcbliebnen. In this 
moment of intense agitation, when her whole mind is 
centered upon Orestes, she naturally forgets to mention her 
sister Electra, who still lives in Mycenae. Cf. 11. 981-2. 

1936. toetm bu bmrfft, 'if you can', viz. if your conscience 
permits you to do so. 

1936 ff. Cf. the bitter irony of these lines with Thoaa' 
words in 11. 499-501. The rejected and disappointed suitor 
still believes that the proud Greek princess despises him 
because he is a barbarian. 

1938 f. bie fltreuS • « • nii^i bemannt, reference to the 
monstrous deed of Atreus related by Iphigenia herself in 
11. 375 ff. 

1939 ff. For Iphigenia's broad humanity, which distin- 
guishes her from the heroine of Euripides, cf. note to 1. 1524 
and Intr. pp. xcviii-xcix. The spirit of humanity of this 
drama pervades the writings of the best thinkers and poets 
of the 18th century. Cf . Lessing's Nathan der Weise and Die 
Erziehung des Menschengeschlechter Schiller's Don Kariös, Über 
die ästhetische Erziehung des Menschen and Über naive und 
Sentimentalische Dichtung, Herder's Briefe zur Beförderung 
der Humanität, and above all Goethe's Fatist Pt. II, Act V. 

1941. ^ei SeBenl CueOe^ viz. the sound natural instincts 
undefiled by the corruption of the wttrld. This line contains 
a suggestion of the Rousseauic doctrine of the original 
goodness and purity of man. 

1953 ff. Iphigenia's heroic confession has made such a deep 
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impression upon Thoas that his doubts in regard to her 
motives are dbpelled, but his suspicious nature now turns 
against the Greeks, who, he believes, have artfully deceived 
her. — filnftHi^ bii^tenb, * by cunning invention'. — ^er long' 
93rrfi^Iognen, ' one who has been long secluded from the 
world', and therefore who is inexperienced and might be 
easily deceived. — ijre 9B unfile/ 'her wishes'. Cf. Eurip. 
Iph. Taur,, 1. 1181. 

1957. Iphigenia admits that in her inexperience 'she 
could have been deceived ' by other men, but not by Orestes 
and Pylades. 

1958. Cf. 11. 768 and 1080-81. 

1965. feiner f^rimen, here sing. Cf . note to 1. 24 and 1. 966. 

1968-9. Note that Iphigenia repeats here almost literally 
her words in U. 1701-2. Cf. note to 1. 1701. 

1970 ff. Cf . 11. 293-4. 

1972. loffen, for entlaffen. Cf . note to 1. 54. 

1983 ff. ioie bod leiPge Sid|i ber ftiOen C^erflomme; the 
pure and gently burning flame of the sacrifice signified 
that the gods were propitious.— umfronjt, refers probably 
to (SJnabe. ' Let (thy) mercy, encircled by (my) hymns of 
praise and gratitude and joy, shine upon me like the holy 
light of the gently burning sacrifice. ' Some commentators, 
however, refer umfranat to D)pferflamme. In that case the con- 
ception would be that the gently burning sacrificial flame 
calls forth in the pious worshippers hymns of praise and 
gratitude and joy. 

1986. Cf. 11. 121 and 511 ff. Cf. here also Goethe's letter 
to Frau v. Stein of Jan. (?) 1776 (letter No. 5 in Schöll's Ed.), 
m which he also calls his friend Scfänftiöerin; also letter of 
Aug. 8, 1776. See Intr. p. liii. 

1989. A frequently quoted line. 

1990. @e^r biel, sc. Überlegung.— folgi here in the sense 
of folgt mand^ntal. Thoas is cautious and accustomed to 
weigh all the possible consequences of his actions. 

1991. A popular quotation. 
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Scene 4. 



Iphigenia's confession came just in time to avert the 
greatest danger from her brother and her cowitrymen, for 
the Greeks have been discovered by the Sc3rthians, a struggle 
between them has begun, and the Greeks are in danger of 
being overpowered. Orestes has forced his way to the 
temple to carry off his sister and the sacred image to the 
ship. 

1993 f . #oltft fie jurfid, viz. the Scythians. 

1998-9. In the presence of rulers the use of weapons is 
forbidden. Of. Antonio's words to Duke Alphons: 

ffSSoT bit Derbatg er Uxam \>a& nodte Odftottt," 

Ta88o, 1. 1461. 

2009. It is significant that Orestes does not by word or 
gesture reproach Iphigenia for her conduct. F^behood is 
as foreign to him as to his sister. 

2011. |0rd|e, here in the sense of ge^ord^. 

Scene 5. 

The Sc3rthians are victorious. A word from Thoas and 
the Greek ship would be set on fire. But the king, under the 
influence of Iphigenia's confession, commands hostilities to 
cease in order to investigate the affair calmly. It is clear 
that but for the moral heroism of Iphigenia, the Greeks would 
have been inevitably destroyed. 

2016. #au^, in the sense of person. Of. note to 1. 268. 
Pylades surmises that it is the- king from the dress and 
bearing of Thoas and the respectful manner of Arkas toward 
his master. 

2022. ^tiUfiatib, for äBaffenftiaftanb. 
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Scene 6. 



2035. tiefer, 'of this woman', of Iphigenia. — ^ier ift boS 
@d^iDert u. f. h). The idea that only the true son can wield 
the weapon of his father occurs frequently in poetry. Orestes 
means that he has no other proof of his identity than his 
father's sword, with which he can attest his birth in a duel 
with any warrior in the king's army. — ^The Greek tragic 
poets do not mention the sword of Agamemnon, but Goethe 
may have derived this moHf from the dramas of Voltaire 
and Götter, where it is often referred to. According to them 
the sword has been placed upon the grave of Agamemnon and 
is shown to Cl3rtaemnestra. So in Voltaire's Oreste, (Euvres, 
Vol. V, p. 126, and in Gotter's Orest und Elektra, III, 4: 

«^er SRing— bu lenncft tl^n bieneid^t— unb bief en Bta% 
^en Slgamemnon trug, aid ev bit nod^ befal^I/' 

In Voltaire's Miro'pe Orestes is recognized through the 
armor of his father. 

2041 ff. Combats between champions occur in Homeric 
times, though they were not as common as is here«claimed 
by Orestes. So in the third book of the Iliad a contest 
between Menelaus and Alexandros (Paris) is described, and 
in the seventh one between Ajax and Hector. 

2046 ff. The stranger Orestes offers himself here as the 
champion of all strangers, in order to establish the rights of 
hospitality in Scythia. He is striving here for the same 
ideals which his sister has sought to introduce into Scythia, 
viz. the abolition of human sacrifices and the recognition of 
the principles of humanity. LI. 2050-57 were added in the 
final version. 

2048-9. A frequently quoted passage. 

2058 ff. Thoas' readiness to accept the challenge of Orestes 
shows that he believes that Orestes is the genuine son of 
Agamemnon. The manly straightforward bearing of Orestes 
is more convincing to the king than his appeal to the sword 
of Agamemnon. 
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2061 f. b0i^ id| ftele felbft ...hm f^eitibe, 'I myself wiU . . . 
take a stand against (or encounter) the enemy'. 

2068. iSt faDe g(fid|; gleid^ is here concessive. The sentence 
is equivalent to totna er aud^ fällt, tDennglttd^ er foQt, or toenn er 
gleich f oQt 

2072. bitri^gelofiitien, for the more usual burd^nten, 
which occurs in the earlier versions, 'spent or passed in weep- 
ing'. The form burd^etoetnten is used here probably for the 
sake of metre. — Sag- unb 9l<itl^itn, for ^^agen unb ^ä^^ttn, which 
b the reading of the earlier versions. When two words are 
closely united forming one idea, Goethe and other poets 
of the 18th century occasionally give the inflectional ending 
only to the second word. Cf. Hildebrand's article in the 
Archiv für LiäercUurgeachichtef Vol. VIII, pp. 114r-115. 

2073. fine ftiHe @ee(e, designates here the mental condition 
of a person in bereavement who withdraws from the world 
and lives in solitude. This is a great improvement upon the 
earlier versions, which have „dnt gro^e 6eele \ 

2074 f. bergebeni fid| gitrfidfjitntfett bongt; ftd^ may be taken 
here as a dat. with gurüdlsurufen, and bangt in the sense of ^agt, 
ftd^ angjitgt The meaning would then be: X)te @eele ängftigt 
pd^ babor, ben greunb betgeben« (ju) pd^ jurüd^urufen. It is, 
however, also possible to take pd^ as a reflexive with bangt, 
bangt pd^=fel^nt pd^, »erlangt. In the latter case the sense 
would be: 2>ie ©eele fel^nt pd^ bergeben« bamad^, ben greunb 
)urüd^urufen. 

2076 ff. This passage does not agree with Act IT, Scene 2, 
and Act III, Scene 1, where her meetings with Pylades and 
Orestes are represented. In those scenes we do not find any 
careful inquiries of Iphigenia as to the identity of Pylades 
and Orestes. Nor is it possible to assume that Iphigenia 
may have made such inquiries between Acts III and IV, 
for the manner in which Orestes revealed himself to Iphigenia 
in the third act convinced her that he was her brother. 

2082 f . bus 9Ra( ioie Urn brri Sternen; this seems to be 
an invention of Goethe, although the idea may have been 
suggested to him by Aristotle's Poetics, chapter 16. There 
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Aristotle discusses the various external means by which 
a recognition may be brought about, and mentions among 
other devices the birthmark of 'stars' which occurs in the 
drama Thyestes of the poet Karkinos. 

2087. bicfe Sd^riimine; this second sign of recognition 
was suggested to Goethe by the Electra of Euripides, 11. 573 ff ., 
where an old man recognizes Orestes by a scar upon his brow 
received from a fall when he and Electra were chasing after 
a fawn in their father's house. Goethe changes here the 
cause of the scar in order to suggest the impetuous character 
of Electra. Cf. 11. 1030 ff., and Odyssey XIX, 11. 386 ff. 

2092. This line was added in the final version. 

2095. In all the earlier versions a new scene, Scene 7, 
begins with this line, this new scene being occasioned by the 
return of Pylades and Arkas. (The stage direction at the 
beginning of this scene reads: ^Jijlabc« lommt jurüd; balb 
wad) \^m Sltfa^.) But as these characters play no role 
in the final scene, their reappearance is entirely unnecessary, 
and therefore the former division of the scene was abandoned 
in the last version of the drama. 

2095. IftBe, conditional subjunctive for the now more 
usual l^5bc. 

2104. ^em golbnen ^tUt; the earlier versions have: bem 
0olbnen SSlie^e, viz. the Golden Fleece carried off from 
Colchis by Jason with the help of Medea. — Sßfrrben, probably 
refers to the famous steeds of the Trojan king Laomedon, 
which he promised to Hercules for destroying a monster. 
When Laomedon refused to fulfill his promise, Hercules 
proceeded against Troy, stormed the city and slew Laomedon. 
Cf . Iliad V, 11. 638 ff.— fdJBtten XSiJtcni, may refer to the ab- 
duction of Europa, Medea, Ariadne, Helen, etc. 

2105. fie, viz. the Greeks. Since bet Oried^e in 1. 2102 is 
used as a collective noun, the personal pronoim referring to 
it may be in the plural. 

2108. fttmen, seems to be used here in the sense of 
ttUmtn, * recognize', as the real meaning of the oracle 
just occurs to him. By making Orestes discover the true 
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meanmg of the oracle the poet indicates his superior mental 
clearness after his release from the Furies. 

2113 ff. The words of the oracle were vaguely alluded to 
in 11. 563 ff., 611 ff., 722 ff., and 1928 ff. The poet has pur- 
posely postponed the exact statement of the oracle until the 
inner conflicts of Orestes and Iphigenia have been success- 
fully overcome. Cf. here the words of the oracle in the 
drama of Euripides, 11. 82 ff.: 

eX^cov Se &* -^poorrfaa arc35 rpoxf^Xdrov 
/laviai av eXBoi/i eii zeXoi leovoor r ejioov, 
av Ö' elica^ eX^eiv TavptKffi /i* opovi x^o'^oi, 
ev^^'ApreMii aot (Tvyyovoi ßooßovi ^X^h 
Xaßeiv T ayaXjiia OeaJ, o (paair cvBaSe 
€ii TovaSe vaovi ovpavov iceaeiv ano* 
Xaßovra S* rf rexyoLiaiv rf rvxv ^^f^h 
KivSvvov eKjeXijaavr*, ^A^vaioov x^ovi 
öovvai' TO d' er^erd^ ovdiv epprf^rj icepcc 

' To thee I came and asked how I might win 
My whirling madness' goal, my troubles' end, 
Wherein I travailed, roving Hellas through. 
Thou bad'st me go unto the Taurian coasts 
Where Artemis thy sister hath her altars, 
And take the Goddess' image, which, men say, 
Here fell into this temple out of heaven. 
And, winning it by craft or happy chance, 
All danger braved, to the Athenians' land 
To give it — nought beyond was bidden me.' 

2117. gebadete, here in the sense of meinte, im @tmt ^atte. 
In the earlier versions we have: «uttb et Verlangte bic^".— ®ie 
fttm^tn f6mht, refers to her office as priestess of Diana in 
Tauris. Cf. 1. 34. The earlier versions read: ^SDiano loft nun* 
mel^t bie alten Sanbe." 

2119. kin ^eilige; cf. note to 1. 65 and his letter from 
Bologna of Oct. 19, 1786 {Italienische Reise), quoted in Intr. 
p. xliii. 

2120 ff. Cf . introductory note to Act III, Scene 2. 
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2126 f. Orestes pursued by the Furies regarded the gods 
as unjust and revengeful (cf. 11. 707 ff.)» now their purposes 
seem to him 'glorious and beautiful'. 

2127. Wilt, of. note to 1. 279. 

2127 ff. ®Idd^ eiuem |eirgen )6ilbe u. f. to., refers to the 
Palladium of Troy. When King Ilus founded the city of 
Ilium (Troy), he begged Zeus to show him a sign of his favor. 
The next morning he found before his tent the famous 
Palladium, viz. an image of Pallas Athena carved in wood. 
On its possession the fortune and welfare of the city depended, 
so that it had to be carried off by Odysseus and Diomede 
before Troy could be captured by the Greeks. Cf. Mneid 
II, 11. 164 ff. 

2136 ff. Cf. 11. 1610 ff. and 1699-1702. 

2139. Stxwxt, an anachronism, for with the ancient Greeks 
the sceptre and not the crown was the symbol of royal 
authority. Cf . Iliad II, 11. 101 ff. 

2141. brf na|ent fltei^tei, refers to his claims upon 
Iphigenia as her brother, which are greater than those of 
Thoas, her benefactor. In the earlier versions Orestes also 
begs Thoas to forgive them their plans of deceit: «ySSergib 
un^ unfetn Slnfc^Iag, unfte Stünfte." 

2142-45. These four much-quoted lines tersely express 
the chief moral idea of the second part of the drama. 

2146. ^mf m beiit SBort; cf. note to 1. 294. 

2148 ff. @ie| imS on! Thoas has turned away from 
Orestes and Iphigenia, showing that he has not yet over- 
come his anger and disappointment. He is willing to let 
them go, but his whole manner shows that he feels the 
ingratitude of Iphigenia. To dispel this silent reproach of 
the king, Iphigenia expresses for the first time with a full 
heart the profound debt of gratitude she owes to Thoas and 
his people for their protection and loyalty during her long 
stay in Tauris. She now realizes more than ever what strong 
ties bind her to the king and the Sc3rthians, and finds it 
really difficult to part with them. She therefore touchingly 
appeals to Thoas to establish rights of hospitality between 
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the TauriaDS and the Greeks. Even in distant Mycen» 
she wishes to think back of her life in Tauris with gratitude 
and affection. 

2159. ^eit Zm ber StimiM, viz. the Scythian speech, which 
was generally repulsive to the Greeks. 

2163. felB^, is emphatic. Iphigenia herself, the Greek 
princess, wishes td render such services to the Scythian 
strangers as were generally performed in Homeric times 
by handmaids. The manner of entertaining strangers as 
described in this passage is Homeric. Cf. Odyssey 1, 11. 130 ff. 
and XIX, 11. 96 ff.— The establishment of the rights of hos- 
pitality between the Greeks and the Scythians marks the 
realization of the humane ideals for which Iphigenia has 
been striving ever since she arrived in Tauris. 

2166. geBeti, optative subjunctive. 

2168. C loetüle hi^ ju mil ! Cf . 1. 2148 and note. 

2169. |oIbeS»l^uIbreici^g, freutibltd^. 

2174. SeBt loo|I ! addressed to both Iphigenia and Orestes. 
The king, deeply moved by the tender appeal of Iphigenia, 
lets them go in a spirit of kindness and sad resignation. He 
knows what Iphigenia meant to him, and in allowing her to 
depart he wins a great moral victory over himself. Hie 
laconic farewell is in entire accordance with his character. 
Schiller in his essay Über die tragische Kunst remarks about 
this ending: „d^ ift eine borgüglid^e Cd^dnl^eit in ber beutfd^ 
3^)l^töema ba^ ber taurifd^e Äöntg, ber einjifle ber ben SSünfd^ 
JDreftö unb feiner €d^efter tin SBe^e ftel^t nie unfte SCd^timo 
iHtlictt unb und ivüti^ nod^ Siebe abnöti^" 
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IPHIGENIE IN DELPHI. 

Goethe intended to write a continuation of Iphigenie auf 
Tauris which was to bear the title of Iphigenie auf Delphos 
(subsequently changed into Iphigenie in Delphi). The plan 
was probably conceived in Weimar, and Frau v. Stein seems 
to have been acquainted with it. He carried it in his mind 
when he was on his way to Italy, and on Oct. 18, 1786, he 
wrote about it in his diary in Bologna as follows: ,^eute 
fnil^ l^alte vH) baS (31M, bon Gcnto l^crüberfal^renb, ghnfd^n ©djilaf 
unb aSad^ ben ^lan jur St^^^Ö^wi^ «wf 2)elj3l^o3 tcin ju finbctu @§ 
ßibt einen fünften 3l!t unb eine 2Bieberer!ennun0, berglcid^en md^ bie'^ 
foDfen aufjutoetfen fein. 3^ l^abe felbft bariiber getoeint toie ein Ätnb, 
unb an ber SBel^anblung foil man, l^offe id^, bag tramontane etiennen." 
And in the Italienische Reise of Oct. 19, 1786, he sketches the 
action of this proposed drama as follows: 

„Sleftra, in fletoiffer Hoffnung, ba^ Dreft baS S3Ub ber taurifd^en 
3Mana nad^ '^dpf)\ bringen toerbe, erfd^eint in bem ^em^el be« ^poU 
unb hJtbmet bte graufame 5ljt, bie fo biel Unl^eil in ?PeIo^' ^ufe ange* 
rid^et, aK fd^He^Kd^eS 6ül^no^)f er bem ©otte. 3" ^^^ *^** ^^^^ «"« 
ber ©ried^n unb erja^It, nne er Dreft unb ?pi[?Iabe« nad^ 2:aurtg begleitet, 
bie beiben greunbe jum 2:obe führen feigen unb ftd^ glüdEUd^ gerettet. 2)ie 
Icibenfd^aftlid^ ©leftra lennt fu^ felbft nid^ unb tt)ei^ nid^t, ob fte gegen 
Oötter ober ÜJlenfd^n tl^re 2öut ridden foDf. Snbeffen finb S^J^igenie, 
Dreft unb W^beS gleid^faß« ju Mp^ angekommen. S^^igenien« 
Reuige SRu^e lontraftiert gar merlmürbig mit (Sleltren« trbifd^er £eiben» 
fd^ft, aö bte beiben GJeftalten, toed^felfeitig unerlannt, jufammen» 
treffen. ^ entjlol^ne ®riec^e erblidt 5;t>^i8«ni«"f ericnnt bie $riefterin, 
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toeld^ bie ^euiibe 0eo)>fert, unb enibedt ed (Sidtxttu S>Ufe ift im- 
Segriff, mit bcmfelBigcn Seil, toeW^ fic bem 3ötar toieber entreipt, 
SlP^igenicn ju crmorben, alS cine gliicflid^ SEBenbung biefeS le^ fd^e* 
lic^c Übel toon ben ©efd^ftern abh)enbet Sffienn biefe ©ccne gelingt, 
fo i[t nid^t leidet ettoad ©vö^eteS unb S%%enbereS auf bem 2;i^eater 
gefe^en hwtben.* 

After the Iphigenie auf Tauris was finished, the question 
arose in his mind whether it would not be better to work on 
the Iphigenie in Delphi rather than undertake the revision 
of Tasso (cf. Italienische Reise of Feb. 16, 1787), but for 
reasons unknown to us the plan was later abandoned. For 
a.fuU discussion of the subject cf. Scherer: Goethes Iphigenie 
in Delphi in his Aufsätze über Goethe, pp. 161-175. 
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